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F EARS of a new Balkan flash- 
point mounted on Monday 
after Serbian police used tear 
gas, water cannon and clubs to 
disperse thousands of protesters 
demonstrating in Kosovu against 
ibe killing last weekend of 16 ethnic 
Albanians. 

Western governments expressed 
alarm at violence that has height- 
ened long-standing fears of all-out 
war in the southern province, which 
borders Albania and is seeking auto- 
nomy from Serbia, the dominant 
republic in Yugoslavia. 

Scores of demonstrators were 
chased and clubbed as they tried to 
flee police blocking their route to 
ihe centre of the capital, Pristina. 
Western eyewitnesses said the in- 
tervention was brutal. 

A crowd of about 30,000 shook 
their fists at a police helicopter hov- 
| tnng overhead and chanted: “We’ll 
give our lives, but we won't give up 
Kosovo." 

Britain led European Union gov- 
ernments in condemning the vio- 
lence and hinted that if it continued 
the West could impose further sanc- 
tions on the former Yugoslavia. Its 
foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, was 
expected to make his concern 
public when he visits Sarajevo this 
week. The warning from Britain, as 
president of the EU, carries weight. 

Concern has been mounting for 
weeks that the Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, might be 
poised to crack down in Kosovo, 
taking advantage of the distraction 
of international attention by the Iraq 
ensis. There are fears that Fighting 
tn Kosovo coulcj spill into Mace-, 
oonia and Albania and ri?k involving 

Greece and Bulgaria. 


Last Sunday the United States 
expressed concern and appealed for 
restraint, while Britain's ambas- 
sador to Belgrade issued a similar 
call and sent a diplomat to Pristina 
to monitor the situation. But Mr 
Milosevic warned the West not to 
interfere. 

Serbian police said last week- 
end’s clashes in a troublesome area 
west of Pristina were prompted by 
an ethnic Albanian “terrorist- 
group, known as the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army, which is fighting for an 
independent state. Ethnic Albanians 
claimed the police attacked un- 
armed civilians. 

In the past few months KLA 
rebels have overrun more than a 
dozen police stations, carrying off 
scores of automatic weapons. They 
have attacked police patrols and 
checkpoints and claim to be respon- 
sible for the assassination of inure 
than 50 Serbian policemen and offi- 
cials, as well as of ethnic Albanians 
suspected of collaborating with the 
Serbian authorities. 

Serbs have started fleeing Ihe 
region. The postal authorities have 
halted their service to 33 towns 
where the rebels operate. Serbian 
enclaves and towns have set up bar- 
ricades with armed guards at night. 
Police checkpoints are now sur- 
rounded by sandbags and protected 
by snipers on the roofs of nearby 
buildings. Nearly all police officers 
carry assault rifles and wear bullet- 
proof vests. 

1 Senior diplomats from the EU 
were expected to meet in Brussels 
on Tuesday to discuss possible mea- 
sures. Some sanctions against Bel- 
grade were lifted after the 1995 
Dayton peace agreement that ended 
the vyar in Bosnia, But an “outer 
wall" of sanctions denying former 
Yugoslavia, access to international 



A Serbian policeman clashes with a demonstrator in Kosovo’s capital, Pristina, 
Albanians protest at the killing of 16 people last weekend 


thousands of ethnic 


financial institutions and badly 
needed Western credits remains in 
place. 

The bloodshed in Kosovo also 
brought protests in the Albanian 
capital Tirana and in London, where 
ethnic Albanians gathered to urge 
Britain to act. 

Britain wants to restart a dialogue 
between Kosovo and Belgrade and 
supports enhanced autonomy status 
— though not fell independence — 
for the province. 

Ninety per cent of the 2 million 
people of Kosovo are ethnic Albani- 
ans. Tension has, been high, since, 
Serbia revoked its autonomy and in- 
troduced visual martial lawlnl989. 

Since late Ipt year Nato has 
feared, that Kpsovo could be the 
most dangerous flashppint. in ,the 


Balkans. Its council has been get- 
ting weekly intelligence briefings 
on the deteriorating situation. 

Last week a US epecial envoy, 
Robert Gelbard, visited Pristina to 
try to broker talks between Mr 
Milosevic and the moderate ethnic 
Albanian leader Ibrahim Rugoya, 
notably on implementing an agree- 
ment on Alban ian-langu age educa- 
tion. A Franco-German initiative last 
November to promote autonomy 
negotiations was angrily rebuffed 
by the Yugoslav president. 

The aix-natlon Contact Group, 
Which steers the peace process in 
Bosnia, said last week dial it was 
concerned, at the continuing lack of 
dialogue over Kosovo. 
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Authors quit in revolt against Murdoch 


foffial Ahmad , 

pRKSSURte was growing on ' 

. management at 

*™p?rCpllins this \yeek after 
wo authors announced that they 
"TO quitting the publisher, . , 

Ihe political commentator 
™USM Heffer had agreed to 
jwtethc definitive work on Ihe 
“eEnoch PoweD for Harper- 
u ™‘>, but said he had pulled 
out of the deal after thepub- 
Whcr dropped a book by Chris 

”'lbnk&^ tBrlti8h80Vern0i ' 

Mr Heffer was followed on 
Monday by. J ° Ilat h ^ n p 6 w eTi 
author of* book celebrating .■ ! 

tinn^ 0fAlimw ty Sterna.-: 

■ The book contains pas- 1 
®®8es critical of China’s human ■> 
£^ an '* attitude to.free 
®P6ech in a chanter written hv 


of opposition to the regime in 


Mjr Power could no longer 
work withapublisher which, h? , 
said, put toe interests of its pro- 
prietor, .Rup^H; Murdoch, above 
the freedom of authors to write 1 
thplr. own opinions. 

$d nqtyyantto be apspcl- 
ated with a company that has , . . 
treated Cfafa Jtyiep In the way it . 
hap," said Mr.Power, former for- 
SgU^cJItbr of toetofematipnal 


^.Murdoch ape ppw a tofal , 
contradipuotf.” .. •; : 

Mr Heffer was the first author , 


isher, although a number f 
others; have expressed contra 
frttfre pufrllaheW dec tefo^ - , 


faction” with AJr Patten's took, 
which contains passages critical 
of China. 

! Mr Murdoch has important 
media interests in Cfyina and is 
hoping to expand there rapidly : 
in the next two years. 

; Mr Patten, whose book East 
And West will now be published 
by Macmillan, added to.tlye cri- 
sis at HaiperCpUins by question- 
ing Mr Murdoch's commitment 
to free speech and saying mat 
Johp Major; toe former prime , , 
minister, who has sold toe rights 
to his memojirs fathe publisher, , 
expressed Ms “epucern and , 1J ;, 
Sympathy 1 ' oyer, the affair. > , 

I HarperCiolUnB has refused to , 
comment on the dispute, which , 
has rocked the publishing world, 
Its chairman, Eddie Bell, and 
mnnag in g dlredtrf of toe tffcfle. 
division, Adrian Bourne, were 
both Involved Ini toe decision. 


, . Mr Heffer wrote in the Sunday 
Telegraph: “I do not wish to have 
my good name as a writer' tar- 
nished by association with a 
company that behaves with such 
massive impropriety." 

, Authors Doris Lessing, Sir 
Frank Kermodt and Booker 
Prize winner Penelope Fitz- 
gerald have said they were con- 
sidering ending their contracts 
with HarperCollins after Stuart 
Proffitt, its much respected 
editor-in-chief, resigned last 
Week over the dispute, ., 

I Mr Patten said toe publisher’s 
decision revealed JVfr Murdoch’s 
attitude towards free speech. 
Referring to toe campaign 
against privacy legislation in 
Murdocb-owbed Newspapers, In- 
eluding the Tidies and the Sun , { 
Mr Patten sold: M F don't see bow 
you can be in favour of free 
ppeecH in qne, part of fae world . 
and leas keen on it in another." • 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

A rabworldlrkedby 
West’s double standards 

Can^a^v (Febru ? I leaders of opposition (Clintor 


ary 22) may not be one of 
Thatcher's “hard-edged" children, 
but if he knows about United States 
military intervention in Grenada, 
Beirut, Somalia and Indochina, then 
he would do well to extend his un- 
derstanding of history to the role of 
the West in Southwest Asia as a 
whole, rather than simply Lebanon. 

Saddam Hussein was backed by 
I the West and conservative Arab 
states during the I9S0s in the war 
against Iran; he was armed by the 
West (US, UK, France, Germany) 
argely on the basis of oit for techno- 
ogy; and those same governments 
kept quiet about his earlier human 
nghts abuses despite protests by 
human rights groups. 

What irks the Arab states today Is 
the West’s double standards. While 
they condemn Iraq, they stay silent 
when Israel maintains a secret 

( nuclear weapons programme, occu- 
pies southern Lebanon, and permits 
further illegal settlements on Pales- 
tinian territory. 

Saddam Hussein is a thug, but it’s 
no good just using him as a conve- 
nient target for the latest US liLtech 
weapons. First, we have to ask who 
sold him his technology in the first 
place, and then we have to stop 
being selective about aggressors 
and human lights abuses around the 
world. To understand the present, 
you have to understand the past, ( 
particularly when it conies to the i 
M idrlle East and the politics of oil. t 


leaders of Iraqi opposition (Clinton 
puts Iraq on trial over deal, March 
1). This is not true. The fact is that 
most of the Iraqi opposition groups, 

I including the Iraqi Democratic 
Movement, have welcomed the 
I agreement as a victory for ordinary 
I Iraqi people. 

It is vital that international pres- 
sure should be exerted on the Iraqi 
regime to respect UN resolutions 
and dismantle chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. Saddam Hussein has 
once again gambled with the fate of 
the Iraqi people when it was possi- 
ble to accept at an earlier date the 
international proposals to defuse 
the crisis. The crisis has also shown 
that he is prepared to sacrifice the 
last Iraqi in order to remain in 
power. 

Dr Mohamed Al-Rubeai, 

Iraqi Democratic Movement, 


There is no shame in a "bad 
peace”; it is part of being human to 
accept undesirable but workable 
outcomes to our actions and try to 
improve them. 

Nick Drake, 

Southampton 


I WHS shocked and alarmed to read 
/ that a clear majority of the British 
public backs UK involvement in 
military action against Iraq (Most 
Britons back air raids on Iraq, Feb- 
ruary 15). What was especially dis- 
tressing was the fact that my own 
age group (18-24) were the 
strangest backers for such a devas- 
| tating act of violence. 

Don’t the figures for the over-65 
*tge group suggest something? That 
those who have experienced war 
and its repercussions would not like 
to see it repeated. I understand the 
problems that Iraq has created, but 
as many have stated, it is not Sad- 
dam Hussein who will be directly 
affected by such military action but 
Iraqi civilians, who appear to have I 
no control in the workings of their 
government. I 


M**™ WOOLLACOTT says: 
iVf We will have avoided a bad 
war only in order to make a bad 
peace (Middle East has no cause to 
rejoice, March 1). What could a i 
“good" war be, exactly? 

Margaret Melicharova. I 

Kings Lynn, Norfolk 


Miyazaki, Japan 


Free air, but 
not free power 


Peter D Jones, 

Lenah Valley, Tasmania, Australia 


T tween the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General Kofi Annan and the 
IraqL regime has dealt a blow to the 


D OES Marlin Woollacotl actually 
want full-scale US-led military 
intervention in the Gulf? The kin- 
dling for the Iraqi crises of the 
* s ^* s bizarre demon isnti on 
of Saddam Hussein as a "uniquely 
evi] man"; rather, he appeal's to be 
one of many cruel dictators — noth- 
ing special. Think of 10 bad rulers 
from the last 50 years: is Saddam 
Hussein an order of magnitude 
worse than them all? 
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/ pressed air is reliable, but “beauli- 
fully efficient” it is nol (February 
15). While the air may be free, com- 
pression is expensive. A typical com- 
pressed aii- plant delivers only 15 per 
cent of its input energy to the air- 
powered devices. The rest goes to 
waste heat during compression or 
leaks in the delivery system. Fur- 
tliennore almost all air compressors 
are elecfnc. A good, modern power 
plant is about 40 per cent efficient, 
bringing the efficiency of the system 
with respect to primary energy 
down to about 6 per cent. An 
internal combustion engine can be 
more than 20 per cent efficient 
The main advantage of using 
compressed-air-powered taxis in , 
Mewco City is that it moves the 
emissions from the exhaust pipes r.f 
thousands of vehicles to the smoke- 
stacks of a few power plants. Point 
sources uf pollution are easier to 
clean up than non-point sources. 
Hius this may be the best environ- 
mental choice for this application. 

For other situations, however 
other technologies will be better, in- 
cluding hybrid-electric vehicles, nat- 
ural gas and, for a while yet, the 
dirty old internal-combustion en- 
gine and "that white elephant, the 
electric car”, 

Dave Shipley, 

Energy Centre of Wisconsin. 

Madison, Wisconsin, USA 


id One). Despite these concessions to 

:o tradition, it is little wonder that con- 

le servative Christians are resistant - 

0 the same fate befell Jerome’s Psalter 
according to the Hebrew, which was 
bumped from the Vulgate by (he 
beloved Old [tala, howlers and all. 

_ D Martin Jenni, 

University of Iowa, Iowa. USA 

; Coming to the 
: aid of Tibet 

1 \A/ HILE any P ublici| y about the 
■ V V devastating snows in Tibet is 

welcome, Maggie O'Kane's article 
fllie freezing hell that is Shangri- 
La, February 22) was marred by its 
patronising tone and many inaccura- 
cies. Like many other Western 
wnters she likes to perpetuate the 
image of a “gentle Buddhist Tiber 
Maggie O'Kane’s Tibetans are 
yeti-fearing nomads tending their 
buffaloes (presumably they traded 
up their yaks for the American 
species) , who like nothing more than 
a bowl of bulter tea round the dung 
tire. While the rest of Asia Is allowed 
to aspire to a modern and comfort- 
able lifestyle, Tibetans only elicit 
sympathy while they cling to their 
animal skins and woollen boots. 

The article would also have us be- 
lieve that Northern Tibet is a moun- 
tainous Shangri-La. when in fact 
most of it is a barren plateau of 
roiling hills. James Hilton's mythical 
Shangri-La was actually based on the , 
mountainous canyons of northern 1 
Yunnan where the Salween, Mekong | 
and Ynngstc rivers run in parallel. i 
I And. predictably, the answer to t 
Tibet’s disaster is Western aid. The 1 
Han Chinese may be indifferent to } 
Uie plight of Tibet, but the interna- / 
tionai nid agencies would surely 
bnng their own agendas as well as n " 
free lunch. What Tibetan farmers i 
really need is a longer term strategy L 
to cope with their changing climate b 
— perhaps this might include yak it 
(sorry, buffalo) T-bone steak find- i, 
mg a niche market on the depleted e 
shelves of the British butcher. » 

Michael Wood head. vj 

Ashfield. NSW, Australia f i, 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 


JOHN HOOPER argues thnh 
, tans favour the euro beLr 
they have little faith in doS 
politicians and institutions ajdfa i 
this is because they are all nth, ! 

Feb™^2 C | aVine,lalyta *i',i 
In reality, Italians havetmi*.! 
occupations: first, they do not^ : 
to be marooned on the souihn : 
periphery of a European Union : 
whose centre of gravity is gndu* 
moving further northwards jy : 
second, they see die euro as a tab i 
able insurance against the surrs ' 
siomst movements that threaten to 'I 
Balkanise the country. It is hard h, 

see what is immature about that 

( Prof) David Alexander, 

San Casciano. Firenze, Italy , 1 

P erhaps a solution to the I 

Nigerian scam (February 15) 
would be to criminalise those who 
succumb to the invitation to ilkgjJ ! ■ 
conspiracy. They obviously eoifr!^ 
into it with criminal intent aci 1 1 
therefore, deserve no sympathy. 1 
Duncan Cross. 

Wolverhampton. West Midlands 


/ Hendrix as Leah K Hampton (M 
runry 22) suggests? I am ofGcncn 
Iron X too, but, unlike Ms Hampton. 
I think such a taste in musk* is in 
excellent reason to vote for soiu^ 
body. Il indicates an appreciation ■( 
life, love ami artistic expression u* 
usual in a politician. Given his belt 
cose altitude to Iraq, I doubt it i- 
line. 

Bryn Reade. 

Auckland. New Zealand 


Caught in a 
speed trap 


I EAH K HAMPrON'S letter , > 
| L- about President Clinton seemed ! 
balanced and generous. What a pity J 
it was ruined by litis phrase: “as a: 
twenty-something who is genuinely 
exhausted with her parents' J 
pathetic laments about (heir fading 
vivacity", 'file message is that pres- j 
dents can be forgiven for having J 
failings but not [Micnls. How sad 
and immature. 

June O 'Ham, 

Ijjndon , 
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Prayer with 
Greiek roots 


w jviaocieme 
Bunting (Church offers Lord's 
Prayer in two forms, February 22) 
the modern-language version of the 
Our Father "is closer to the He- 
brew . This is news indeed: so the 
Hebrew (ie. Aramaic) Matthew" 
Jerome claims to have seen exists 
after all! The new version is closer 
to the Greek original, although "hal- 
lowed be" can hardly be thought 
modern language, and “from eviP 
overlooks the widely held scholarly 
opinion that ton poneroti is not the 
I neuter, but the masculine (the Evil , 


y ° eoiuon con- 
tains two different abbreviations 
for kilometres per hour, both of 
them wrong. The first attempt, kph, 
scores one out of three. Under ac- 
cepted international usage, “k” 
alone means nothing, “p” means 
pco, which has nothing to do with 
it, “h" means hour. 

The second attempt, kmh, comes 
closer, "km" is the correct symbol 
for kilometres, while “h” is the cor- 
r«t symbol for hour. It needs an 
oblique, or forward slash, signifying 
p ££". t0 make !t complete: km/h. 
..This symbol 19 part of internation- 
ally accepted metric usage as speci- 
J*? J* **“ Systeme Internationale 
a Unites. This is the outfit that gave 
us degrees Celsius to replace centi- 
grade because France argued that 
centigrade, having two meanings, 
would be confusing. Who’s the only 
country still using degrees centi- 
pde? Vraiment! Yes, we could 
have done without this, but after 20 
years let’s at least get it right 
David J Baker, 

Arlington, Virginia, USA 

We will aim to standardise on "kmh M , 
unless readers report widespread use 
of the clumsier "km/h’. —Editor 


A IOW weapons of mass destruc- 
I V tion are out of the way, I assume j 
that we can get back to the serious 
issues of the day, ie matters of mass j 
seduction and Bill Clinton’s flies. j 

John Sheeran, \ 

Cheltenham, Gloucs i 

\/OU report Alex Salmond as sug- ! 
T gesting that Sean Connery’s j 
views on violence towards women • 
had been “taken out of contest" > 
(March 1). Perhaps Mr Salmond F 

would care to supply a context likely 
to make such views acceptable? 
Donald Sharp, 

Dunblane, Perthshire 
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Indian voters fail to pick clear winner 


Suzanne Ooldenberg 

In New Delhi 

T HE Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party and 
its allies on Monday surged 
lantalisingiy close to power in early 
results from India's general elec- 
tions. However, the BJP's failure to 
secure an outright majority means 
that the next government will 
emerge only after days of feverish 
political machinations. 

The BJP had captured or was 
leading in 237 seats in the 545-seat 
Lok Sabha or lower house of parlia- 
ment, according to em-v -nu 

.„ 0 j. ul® independent New 
Delhi Television network. 

The Congress party and Lta part- 
ners were leading in 159 seats. Con- 
gress had hoped that Sonia Gandhi, 
the latest claimant to India’s leg- 
j endary political dynasty, would re- 
turn it to its former glory as the 
I traditional party of governance. 

Although the outgoing United 
Front prime minister, I K Gujral, 


Schroder 

ycto Kohl in 

his sights 

lanTVaynor in Bonn 


VJ opposition figure. Gerhard 
Schrdder, took a giant step towards 
| unseating Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
I last Sunday when he was named as 
the Social Democrats’ candidate for 
the chancellorship after scoring a 
stunning victory in elections in the 
northern state of Lower Saxony. 

"The Kohl era is over. This signal 
has been made clear." said a beaiTF - ' 
ing Nfr SchrOder. 'The desire for a 
change in Bonn is running deep." 

Seeking a third term as prime 
minister of Lower Saxony, Mr 
SchrOder surprised pundits .by. in- 
creasing bis share of the vote by 
more than 3 per cent. His victory re- 
versed a three-year trend of dimin- 
ishing support for the Social 
Democrats (SPD) and was the 
party’s best result in the state. It was 
seen as a personal blow for Mr 
Kohl, who had devoted Consider- 
able time to campaigning in the 
state on behalf of Ills Christian Demo- 
cratic party (CDU). 

Franz Mtlntefering, the SPD 
Party manager In Bonn, immedi- 
ately announced that Mr SchrOder 
had clinched the chancellorship 
nomination, defeating Oskar La- 
jontaine, the SPD leader, in the con- 
test to lead the charge against Mr 
Kohl on September 27. 

Asked about the September elec- 
tion. Mr SchrOder said: “We have a 
good chance." But, he said, Mr Kohl 1 
remained a dangerous opponent “I 
nave never underestimated Helmut 
K°hl. We haven’t beaten him yet" 

Mr SchrOder launched his chal- 
lenge by declaring bluntly that the 
stnpe European currency could 
work only if Europe was united in a 
single political entity. But he' indi- 
cated that he would hot seek to turn 
me e Uro Into a campaign issue. 

He is not renowned for his advo- 
of European political intOgra- 
Monday's declaration may 
f the first of in any U-turns he per- 
.°rnis If 1 months of campaigning 

towd Mr Kohl's 16 year* In power. 


easily won his seat in Punjab, his re- 
gional leftwing United Front alliance 
suffered a severe setback. The 
alliance was leading in 98 seats, 68 
fewer than it won in the last election 
in 1996, and Mr Gujral's Janata Dal 
was lacing oblivion after heavy losses 
in the southern state of Karnataka, 
northern Bihar and eastern Orissa. 

The full picture was not expected 
to emerge until later this week. 
However, it seemed certain on Mon- 
day that India's next government 
would be a product of backroom po- 
litical manipulations rather than «» 
translation of the aspirations of the 
330 million who cast their votes. 

Even if the Congress and the 
United Front join forces to stop the 
RTP. they cannot muster a majority. 
That means the mart guvenmanfr- 
can emerge only after partnerships 
have been broken and remade, 
either through political inducements 
or cash. Both the Congress and the 
United Front claim to uphold India's 
secular ideals, but they are divided 
enough to frustrate an alliance. The 


attention now shifts to nearly 20 
other MPs, who have no declared al- 
legiance and who will be crucial to 
the formation of any government. 

The BJP alliance appeared to owe 
its success more to tile gains made 
by its new partners than to its own 
performance. After its candidate for 
prime minister, Atal Bihari Vaj- 
payee, ruled for only 13 days in 
1996, the party forged regional al- 
liances that raised its tally by 54 
seats compared with 1996. 

Although 

they were cheered by its break- 
through in southern India, the party 
was hounded out of its traditional 
strongholds in the west, losing 
badly in Maharashtra and Rajasthan. 

The BJP alliance's gains in the 

-oou th whieh — kind ■ yiuv iousljr 

shunned its muscular approach to- 
wards India's Muslim minority — 
were perhaps the most surprising 
outcome of these elections. The re- 
sults herald a remarkable comeback 
for J Jayalalitha, the former chief 
minister of the southern state of 


Tamil Nadu. Ms Jayalalitha, a for- 
mer film star, was thrown out in the 
last election amid allegations of cor- 
ruption on a monumental scale. 

The outcome also confounded 
predictions that Ms Gandhi could 
single-handedly bring the Congress 
to within striking distance of a ma- 
jority. The BJP had been severely 
rattled by Ms Gandhi, who stepped 
into active politics after nearly seven 
years in the shadows since the as- 
sassination. of. her husband, prime 
minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

It appeared on Monday that while 
the heir to the family firm which 
has governed India for more than 40 
of the 50 years since independence 
had saved the Congress from disas- 
ter. her powers were limited. 

“In die pant euc woolco aha trnv 

elled more than 55,000km, address- 
ing 141 rallies. Ms Gandhi had been 
coy about her intentions after the 
elections. It appears that her prime 
ministerial ambitions and those of 
her daughter, Priyanka, will be on 
hold for now. 



breach his agreement with the 
IMF. He said that the painful re- 
forms demanded in return for a 
$43 billion rescue package were 
failing to reverse economic melt- 
down. La Monde, page 20 , 


I run by Hun Sen, and his 
ousted co- prime minister. 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, 
jointly called a ceasefire to end 
seven months of hostilities and 
open the way for elections. 


I ership has been sidelined by 
tho Mexican interior minister- 
Fran cisco Lab&stida plans to 
kick start the Chiapas peace 
talks by negotiating directly with 
the civilian opposition. 


new start are being encour- 
aged to settle in Tasmania, 
Australia. In response to popula- 
tion decline brought on by reces- 
sion a task force has been set up 
to entice settlers to the island. 


rested 40 "people UYrMV' 
legedlv plotting to UHsiiHHinnti- 
Ihe country’s mililury leaders 
mid honib government buildings 
and foreign embassies. 


1 in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip reached 161 , 1 57 in 1997, | 
n 9 per cent increase on 1996, 
Israel's interior ministry said. 

The high birth rate accounted for 
about two-thirds of the increase. 


G REECE sa ys it will veto en- 
lorgertienrot tfie nuropean - 
Union if Cyprus is not included 
among its first new members. 
Talks on the entry of Cyprus, 
divided Into the internationally 
recognised Greek sector and a 

New Year spirit . . . Police keep watch as Buddhist monks take part In a ceremony last week at Lama I; Turkish breakaway region, are 
temple In Be«lng to mark theTIbeton New Year photo: GREG baker due to betfn tills month. 


Swiss spy case hits Netanyahu 


[Coiwmont, page la 


David Sharrook In Jerusalem 

T HE government of Binyamin 
Netanyahu,, the Israeli prime 
minister, was thrown back into 
crisis last week as Switzerland de- 
manded an apology for having to 
play unwilling host to a failed 
Mossad operation. 

The Swiss authorities said they 
had uncovered a “suspected spying 
action" by the Israeli- secret service 
last month, involving telephone bug- 
ging in a building on the outskirts of 
the capital Berne. 

Carls del Ponte, the Swiss attor- 
ney-general, speaking at a press 
conference ih Berne, said one' per- 
son was In custody and four others 
were wanted. 

Mr Netenyahu confirmed that an 
Israeli citizen had been arrested in 
'.Switzerland. "We are dealing with 
i this through the embassy and the 
| foreign fnlniatry," he B&id. “I hav^ 
j nothing to add." 

[ Mystery cloaks the operation, but 
: three 'men broke into the basement 
of a bulldlrig near berne while two 


suspected accomplices waited in 
front, Mrs Del Ponte's office said. 

The Israeli daily Yediot Ahronot 
said the incident, involved an at- 
tempt to bug offices of the' 
Lebanese guerrilla group Hizbullah 
In the Iranian mission to the UN in 
Geneva, nearly a two-hour drive 
:from Berne and far from Berne 
police jurisdiction. 

The Israelis were spotted by. a 
resident who alerted the Berne can T 
ton (state) police force.! The police 
. released four after routine chdcks, 
the statement add, haring no rea- 
son to hold them because there was 
no indication that they were in- 
volved in espionage. The fifth sus- 
pect was arrested for ' carrying 
' suspicious objects, police said. 

! Mrs Del Ponte has issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of the four Israelis , I 
release^ a week ago, but they are 
. believed to have left Switzerland. 

The Swiss had already received 
ah apology! sent immediately after 
Israel discovered that its agerito' 
cover was blown. Secret negotia- 
tions to Becure the return of the last 


man, away from the glare of publi- 
city, were also taking place. 

But onpe the 9tory was leaked, 
the Swiss were forced to play a dif- 
ferent game. They called a press 
conference and demanded a similar, 
apology to that given to Canada last 
year when two Mosaad agenfo car- 
rying false Canadian passports w$re ; 
captured in Jordan trying to kill a 1 
prominent official of the militant ; 
Islamic Palestinian group Hamas. 

The crisis comes as Mr Netanyahu 
tries , to placate King Hussein of 
Jordan after the resignation of the 
Mosspd chief, Danny Yatom, chiefly 
blamed in ah Israeli report for the. 
bungled murder attempt in Jordan. . 

Israel and Switzerland had been 
negotiating quietly to end the Berne 
: affair. But it seems senior Mossad 
officials leaked details ih their cam-! 
paigntooustMrYatonj, ... .... !' 
• Israel raised the prospect Iasi; 
weekend of finally pulling its troops 
out of south Lebanon, when Mr 
< Netanyahu said he had "no qualms" . 
about dismantling its self-declared 1 
I securityzone. 


C ITING gains in Colombia’s 
war on drugs, the US secre- 
tory of state, Madeline Albright, 
said the administration had de- 
cided to waive two-year old sanc- 
tions against the country due to 
an “effective eradication and 
interdiction effortV by BogotA. 


I backed away from confronta- 
tion. with Islamists over Its ban 
on headH carves in schools and | 
colleges. After protest marches 
; the government has said the rule 
will not be strictly enforced. 


T HE Russian government 
said that it would bury the 
: remains of Tsar Nicholas IT mid 
his fqmlly In St Petersburg. 

Weahington Post, page i 3 

S IR Elton Jplin's tribute to the 
late Princess Diana, Candle 
In the Wind, has won a Grammy 
award, the highest honour In the 
' US music industry, The song 1 b 
I the best-selHng single of all time. 
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Iraq elite rides high 
despite sanctions 




Julian Boner In Bagh dad 

A MID the belching traffic on 
Baghdad's roads, the only 
new cars belong to the police, 
lhe gleaming Korean Hyundais 
sweep past skinny street children 
hawking cigarette lighters and long 
lines of unemployed graduates sell- 
ing their textbooks at the kerb. 

In the eyes of many aid workers 
fliid diplomats, the shiny police cars 
symbolise what is wrong with the 
current international sanctions pol- 
iey. “It enhances the leadership; it 
diminishes the people," said a de- 
moralised senior United Nations ad- 
ministrator. "It doesn't work." 

A humanitarian “oil-for-food” pro- 

I gi'amme adopted by the UN Secu- 
rity Council in 1995 to /end off mass 
starvation has failed to eliminate 
widespread malnutrition and child 
mortality. Negotiations are under 
way to expand the programme, but 
aid workers argue it will be too liLtle 
and too late to heal the long-term 
damage to civil society. 

The consequence, they argue, 
will be an even more radical. anti- 
Western state, long after President 
Saddam Hussein s demise. 

tions-b usting deal with South Korea 
last year. The oil was probably smug- 
gled out in small tankers that ply be- 
tween the Gulf states. The cars — 
more than 100 — could have arrived 
by ship or through the porous bor- 
ders with Jordan and Iran. 

Trade along the main smuggling 
routeB Is said to be a monopoly of 
the Iraqi leadership and their rela- 
tives. in particular the president’s 
two sons, Uday and Qusay. Around 
Uiem, a clique of wealthy sanctions 
busters has gathered. Only they can 
afford Baghdad's still bustling 
restaurants where a meal, at $16 a 

wages for most people 
Most of the population exist on 
the rations distributed under the 
toad-for-ou programme. Iraq is al- 
lowed to sell $2 billion of oil every w 

I six months. Of the proceeds, 30 per ci 
to pay reparations for the si 
1991 Gulf war, and most of the rest ai 
pays for food and medicine dlstrib- la 
uted under UN supervision. n. 

But the Influx of basic supplies - 
has not been sufficient to keep mal- Vi 
nutrition and disease under control. L< 


( UN aid workers cannot confirm 
Iraqi claims that more than a million 
children have died from sanctions, 
but according to their own surveys 
at least 13 per cent of children aged 
under five suffer from chronic mal- 
nutrition. with irreparable effects on 
theirgrowth and mental abilities 
Denis Hailiday, the UN's humani- 
tarian co-ordmatui in Iraq,- snid:- 
s "You have generations of young 
s Iraqis coming up. some of whom 
? have these nutritional difficulties 
- others are at schools where the sys^ 
t tan has collapsed. There's a huge 
■ potential for young people not being 
■ able to grow into useful citizens." 
Western- diplomat mine much 
of the disaster on the Iraqi govern- 
ment, which blocked the original oil 
■ for (bod programme for more than a 

year. Once it was agreed, the gov- 
ernment awitched expenditure from 
its own food and health pro- 
grammes to other uses, such as 
police cars and the construction of 
more palaces for President Saddam. 

But the profound suspicion of 
some UN member states, mainly 
the United States and Britain, has 
also checked the flow of food and 

of cotton for hospitnl sheets because 
it said it might have military uses. 
Only 39 of 100 French ambulances 
ordered early last year have so far 
I materialised. At one point the com- 
mittee also blocked pencils for i 
schools, arguing that their graphite > 
content could have had a “dual use", i 
A UN resolution passed last i 
month will raise Iraq’s six-monthly i 
«“ exports to $5.2 billion, allowing I 
food imports to increase by two- 
thirds and medical supplies to be al- t 
most quadrupled. Baghdad has yet ( 
to agree to the new deal I 

Mr Hailiday suspects that even in- 
creased rations may be insufficient to 
, " iU T 1 *”* 1 “‘fHiuumoii. inai wouia j 
require a significant focus on In- ’ 
[ants, on potable water, proper feed- 
ing techniques and so on," he said. I 

It Is hard to find a diplomat or aid " 
worker in Baghdad who will make a 
rase for sanctions, other than a r 
shrugging concession that, even - 
after seven years of failure to dis- i 
lodge President Saddam, there ap- J 
pears to be no ready alternative. hi 



Berisha denies role in Albania unrest 


Karen Coleman In Tirana 

T HE former Albanian president 
Sali Berisha dismissed accusa- 
tions last Sunday of instigating trou- 
ble in the Muntry^^^r^c 

collapse of pyramid investment 
schemes. 

Mr Berisha has been accused of 
orchestrating instability in the past 
month in an effort to topple the gov- 
ernment and regain control. He said 
the accusations by his opponents 
were false. "We strongly condemn 
any violent gesture, any terrorist 
gesture, and there will be no sup- 
port from the Democratic party for 
that," he said. 

The prime minister, Fates Nano 
who was elected last year, has! 
claimed the former president and 
his party were behind the takeover i 


of the northern town of Shkoder on 
February 22. 

After a Berisha rally, armed 
gangs took control of the police sta- 
bon and .released 
and damaging buildings and setting 
nre to the library and university. 
They raided two banks, stealing 
money from safes. 

Special forces regained control 
the following day. Some residents 
felt their town was being used as a 
political football by those interested 
in fostering instability. "I think this 
was pre-planned because how can 15 
People take over the whole town?” 
said Spatim Sima, who sells clothes 
at a dusty roadside in Shkoder. 

This Is a political game; one 
party blames the other, which In 
turn blames its opponent. But the 
ordinary people are the ones who 


sobs at m e m o ry 
of Rwandan genocide 


Washington Post, page ia 
*>e Monde, page 19 


Uneasy UN consensus on Iraq 


I T^HE United Nations Security 

I I Council gave unanimous 

backing this week to a resolution 
I warning Iraq of the “severest 
5 I consequences” should It renege 
[ on its agreement to allow UN 
weapons inspectors unrestricted 
access to eight “presidential 

sites", writes Mark Tran in 
I New York. 

The warning is designed to give 
teeth to the secretary-general I 
J Kbfl Annan's diplomatic break- 
j through In Baghdad last week. [ 

The resolution reflects anun- 

easy compromise between the 
I United States and Britain and J 
i the 1 3 other council members. I 
1 The two allies wanted a state- 
men t allowing the automatic use I 
of force If Baghdad backtracks. I 
Others insisted that consults- f i 
tions must precede any use of | j 


force and tiie resolution, drafted 

with much haggling, Implies a 
council debate before force is 
i used. 

The US rejected any inteipre- 
tation that ties its hands on the 
use of force, an assertion sure to 
be contested by China, France 
af li£ ll8sia in flny fa hire crisis. 

nThis resolution reinforces the 
US policy of diplomacy backed 
by force.” said Bill 


( by force,” said Bill Richardson, 
the US ambassador to the UN. 

Traq has already questioned 
some aspects of Mr Annan’s 
agreement. Nizar Hamdoon, its 
ambassador to the UN, said last 
weekend that UN inspectors at 
the presidential sites would be 
subordinate to the diplomats 
accompanying them — an asser- 
tion rebutted by Richard Butler, 
the chief UN inspector. 


I Pawlcl Berwfard In Cape Tow~n~ 

A £ AN ADIAN general wept be- 
i- re an international genocide 
..5" “A!" ITfozania last week as he 
told of hia frustration at his inabilily 
to stop the slaughter of 800.000 
people in Rwanda In 1994. 

‘You cannot even Imagine," re- 
torted General Romeo DaUaire, his 
voice breaking with emotion when 
he was asked if he regretted what 
had happened. "It seems to me 
unimaginable that every day we saw 
j leDp ® hefos massacred and yet the 
[world] folded its arms," he added 

chief® h ' S eyeS With a handker - 

,J*?nr. ei 4 wll<> commanded 
me UN Assistance Mission in 
Rwanda, at the time of the genocide, 

( look the stand In Arusha after being 
called as a defence witness by 
lawyers for a former Rwandan 
mayor Jean Paul Akayesu, accused 
of involvement in the killing of 2 000 
people. 

The accused, aged 45, from the 
town of Tabs, near the capital, 
Kigali, faces 12 charges including 
genocide, murder, rape and torture. 
He is one of four people accused of 
genocide before the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda. The 
UN has 23 suspects in custody. No 
cases have been completed. 


Before Gen Dallalre's appearance, 

■ judges were told he was forbidden to 
give evidence about communica- 
tions between himself and foe UN at 
foe time of the killings. 

The general, who keeps a hoe — 
used to hack villagers to death — on 
the wall of his Ottawa office and is 
dearly haunted by his experience in 
!?■£*■ “ believed to have warned 
the UN of the impending genocide, 
and to have pleaded in vain for an 
intervention to prevent it 
His role in Rwanda during the I 
slaughter is also the subject of con- 
troversy. It is alleged that he Med 
to do enough to protect Belgian 
paratroopers under his command, 
10 of whom were horribly mutilated 
before being killed by Hutu extrem- 

Gen DaUaire has beep called as a 
witaess in what is expected to be a 
defence attempt to show that the 
deaths in Rwanda were from civil 
war, not genocide. 

He appeared in Canadian mUitary 
uniform and saluted the jiidges be- 
fore removing his beret and taking 
Flitch, he 

said ^ . bad neither the manpower : 
nor the equipment to halt the 
slaughter when it began on Apjil Q 
1994 - triggered by the downfig bf 
a plane carrying Rwanda's Hutu 
president, Juvenal Habyarbnan'a : 


i are suffering,'' Fatmir Lushi, a con- 
struction worker, said. 

I The Shkoder events sparked 
memories of las! year's chaosj wh^p ■ , 
hands of outlaws who looted shofi 
and arms depots. Violence erupted 
after thousands lost their savings in 
pyramid investment schemes. A 
state of emergency was declared in 
March, and in April Italian troops. ■ ■ 
arrived to restore order. Election 
in June resulted in President , 
Berisha being ousted and a coalition | : 
government led by Mr Nano. 

Now Mr Berisha, who was on the 
point of fleeing Albania last year, is ! 
frying to make a comeback. His 
party has held rallies in the capital ; 
Tirana, amid calls for fresh eh'- j 
tions. They accuse Mr Nano of 
reneging on promises to compee 
I sate those who lost their savings. 

N Korea food 
crisis ‘official’ 


N ORTH Korea issued a grim 1 
warning on Monday about : 
severe food shortages, which scans ; 
intended to catch the eye of the new j 
South Korean president, Kim Dsfr J 
Jung. Rations are pitifully low for llw j 
North Korean population, the offi- 
cial Korean Central News Agency, j 
admitted, with a daily average last j 
month of only 200 grams of grain 
per person. 

It is the first time North K brea 
has published such detailed figures 
9ince the food crisis began with dfo- j 
astrous floods three years ago. 

Less than a week ago. In his inau- 
gural speech. President Kim. said 
Seoul would "not be parsimonious 
in extending food aid to North 
Korea". 

South Korea is still waiting for an 
official reply to proposals from the 
president, which include reunitipS 
divided families and ah exchange of 
special envoys that could lead to 8 
summit meeting.' . i ' 

The statement from Pyongy?^ 
suggests . that' North Korea raty ; 
recognise that Mr Kitty a long-fone t 
opponent of previous military | £ 
regimes in 'the Soqtlv ib offering *■ ; 
new opportunity for dialogue. . j 


Comment, page 12; , 
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Germ of truth amid hysteria 


COMMENT 

Chria Reed 

W HO is most likely to re- 
lease germs into the New 
York subway system: a) 
the two eccentric scientists accused 
in Las Vegas of carrying deadly an- 
thrax; b) Middle Eastern terrorists; 
or c) the United States government? 

You were right of course — the 
US government. 

Id December 1976 the army 
admitted to Congress that 10 years 
earlier its bacteriological warfare 
unit had dropped what is now 
known to have been pathogenic bac- 
teria, contained in a light bulb, in 


New York's subway. The purpose 
was to "monitor the spread of the 
agent through the tunnels". 

This was precisely the method 
allegedly envisaged by the white 
supremacist microbiologist Larry 
Harris, arrested by the FBI last 
month for having “military grade" 
anthrax. The FBI alleged that he 
talked last summer of dropping a 
globe of toxins in the New York sub- 
way that would kill “hundreds of 
thousands". If he did say that, we 
know where he got the idea. 

The Serratia marcescens germs 
I that the army secretly spread in 
New York are not known to have 
killed anyone. But on September 27, 
I 1950, the army sprayed the same 


bacteria from a navy minesweeper 
off San Francisco Bay. The germ 
cloud covered 117 square miles con- 
taining a population of 1 million, and 
may have killed at least 13 people 
who died of a heart valve infection. 

The army also used a known 
pathogen. From 1950-1966 it 
dumped Serratia or Aspergillus 
fumigatus in Key West and Panama 
City, Florida, and at army bases in 
California, Alabama and Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the Pentagon. None of 
this was recalled during the panicky 
days in Nevada following the arrest 
of Harris and his colleague William 
Leavitt 

Nor was the US government's 
pathogenic history mentioned by 


the “security experts" who pontifi- 
cated to the media about the Immi- 
nent threat of biological terrorism in 
the US. President Clinton and New 
York's mayor, Rudolph Giuliani, had 
to reassure the public. Scary New 
York tabloid headlines such as “Sub- 
way Plague Terror" were blamed. 

But it was the FBI's own sworn 
affidavit, which its head agent in 
Las Vegas, Bobby Siller, recom- 
mended as a source to reporters, 
that publicised Harris’s hearsay 
remark about a New York subway 
infestation and how it would be 
"blamed on the Iraqis". 

With Leavitt's naivety and Harris's 
oddness, they were an easy mark for 
the FBI's tipster, a “citizen doing his 
duty". He was actually a twice-con- 
victed extortionist trying to sell for 
$2 million his Heath Robinson anti- 
anthrax device, the AZ-58 Ray Tube. 


Leavitt and Harris were not ter- 
rorisls. They did not seek to release 
anthrax in the US. Terrorists have 
rarely used it because, contrary to 
what the experts say, it is difficult to 
assemble and distribute. Only gov- 
ernments can do that. 

The worst modern outbreak of 
Bacillus anthracis was in Sverdlovsk 
in file USSR in 1979. It killed 66 peo- 
ple. For 15 years the authorities 
blamed an animal source. Scientists 
finally revealed that anthrax had 
leaked from a Soviet germ warfare 
laboratory. 

So. when are all these doom- 
declaring US officials and experts 
going to apologise for the alarm 
they falsely raised? And when will 
governments cease hiding behind 
terrorist threats, when they are the 
true custodians of deadly germ 
warfare? 


Mega troops 
declare war 
on neo-Nazis 

Danis Staunton in Berlin 


l geted at righlwing extremists in 
eastern Germany were hailed as a 
spectacular success last week after 
arresting 23 people during their 
first week in operation. The units 
are known as Mega troops, short for 
Mobile Units against Violence and 
Xenophobia. 

Armed and equipped with Russian 
Mi-S helicopters, the units were es- 
tablished by the Social Democratic 
Male government, of Brandenburg 
to stamp out increasing neo-Nazi 

violence. 

They are to prevent hooligans 
gathering and give potential culprits 
Hie feeling that lhe police are alwnys 
nearby," said Axel LUdders, head of 
Brandenburg's criminal investiga- 
tion agency. 

In its first operation, a Mega unit 
interrupted rightwing youths gath- 
ering for survival training at the 
Wolletzsee, a lake outside Berlin. 
They arrested 11 people and seized 
knives, a cosh and Nazi regalia. 

The 45 Mega officers, who arc 
usually dressed in plain clothes, 
have as their emblem a swastika 
being crushed underfoot by Bran- 
denburg’s state symbol of a red 
eagle. They stopped almoBt 300 peo- 
ple and 85 vehicles during the first 
week and are confident that at least 
one of the 23 arrests will lead to a 
prosecution. 

The scale of the problem lacing 
the units was underlined last week 
when Intelligence chiefs disclosed 
tbat the number of extreme 
nghtwing attacks in Germany rose ; 
by at least 10 per ceht last Year. ' 
Almost half the incidents took place 
in the formerly communist east, 
where there are an estimated 45,000 
extremists. 

Mega units have powers to break 
up gatherings and seize potentially 
dangerous objects such as baseball 
ba^Mr LUdders is confident of the 
units' continued success. “We know 
where these groups are and we 
know how they spend their free 
tune," he said. 

•An American neo-Nazi known as 
fne Farmbelt FUhrer, who is serv- 
ing a four-year sentence for violat- 
ing Germany’s tough anti-extremist 
tows, lost an appeal for early release 
“ Hamburg state court last week. 
Gary Lauck, aged 44, from Lincolp, 
Nebraska, was convicted in 1998 of 
melting racial hatred by 
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CIA plays out the same old hand 


fSpHe 

limttSaaeV 

Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


I V M V HEN the facts become too 
I Uu awkward in International 
™ " conflicts. governments 
turn to covert operations instead. As 
if to prove tlie point, the Centra] In- 
telligence Agency turned up on cue 
asr week at the latest climax of the 
Iraq crisis. Just as Kofi Annan re- 
turned to New York with the latest 
deal between the United Nations 
and Baghdad, the CIA was revealed 
to be working on a subversion 
scheme to topple Saddam Hussein. 

, ™J ia, ] d,y a sur Prisc to learn that 
the CIA should have been devoting 
its energies and its substantial re- I 


sources to this question, rt would 
have been far more remarkable had 
it not been. 

Two aspects of the revelation were 
genuinely striking, however. The 
first was that the issue was exposed 
in public at all. After all, the point 
about covert action is that it should 
be covert So the interesting point 
™ fs ft? 1 someone leaked what the 
CIA is doing. Leaks always have mo- 
tives, and It is hard not to suspect that 
the motive for this leak was to try to 
stop the CIA operation in its tracks 
That points to the White House. 

^The second striking point comes 
JJth fl reading of the CIA’s plans. ' 
These suggest a plausible reason 
why the leaker may have decided to 
put them in the public domain. For 
the agency's plans are distinguished 
not by their devilishness, or even by 
th&r absurdity, but by their banality. 

. ™ scheme Is to enlist the 
help of Kurdish agents in northern 
Iraq and Shia agents in the south to 
destroy or disable something de- 
scribed as "key Iraqi pillars of eco- 
nomy and political power". Against 
the backdrop of a beefed-up propa- 
ganda war against Saddam, these 
' as® 1 )* 8 are expected to create such 
mayhem and disorder that Iraqis in 
general and the coterie around Sad- 
dam in particular will be spurred to 
overthrow their ruler. 


We are told that these are "still In 
the draft stage". Let us hope so. Per- 
I haps they have also lost something 
in the leaking. For they add up to a 
rehash of exactly what the CIA has 
| always sought to do in Iraq since 
Saddam ceased to be the West's ally 
and lost his status as its great hope 
against Iran. 

These plans are a combination of 
wildly wishful thinking and a very 
intense cunning. It is noteworthy 
teat they do not include schemes 
for an assassination attempt against 
the Iraqi president, but that they do 
not cannot simply be attributed to 
the fact that such plots have been 
unlawful in the US for two decades 

The reality is that while the 
rhetoric of some US politicians, 
many commentators and public 
opinion suggests that America 
TOuld welcome a successful pot- 
shot at Saddam, Washington is 
extremely cautious about such a 
move. The administration would 
like a new Iraqi government, of 
course. But it does not want to get 
nd of Saddam only to see him re- 
placed by a more radical Arab na- 
tionalist regime or by the collapse of 
Iraqi state power. 

International public enemy num- 
ber one he may seem to be, but Sad- 
dam 19 still seen by some American 
i policy makers as a useful unifier of 


Serious side of samba 
at the carnival parade 


BRAZIL DIARY 

John Ryle 


I Janeiro. I'm wstching TV in the 
kitchen with Peter and Ztf Molta 
juggling between Globo and 
| Manchete, the two main television 
stations in Brazil. Were waiting to 
hear the judges' verdict on our 
samba school, the Uniao da ILha — 
hoping to see ourselves on screen, 
ra flagrante at the carnival parade. 
But there arc 45 judges, and 40-odd 

schools. And each school has two or 

three thousand members, So it all 
t takes tune. 

1 On the third night of the festival 
i carni vales que delirium is tempered 
! f or ^"toers of the samba schools, 
by feverish rehearsals and last- 
! minute preparations. Out of cav- 
ernous old warehouses In the docks 
. roll the floats, the carros alegdricos. 

' Walls are knocked down to accom- 
nodate them. In the streets and on 
he metro blissed-out sambistas pass 
jy, feathered headgear beneath 
heir arms, on their way to the as- 
sembly area outside the sambd- 
ftwwo. the parade ground built in 
5 he 1980s to contain the chaos of the 
; Ireet carnival. 

Some samba schools celebrate in* 
livid ua Is — this year's favourite is 
1 he musician Chico Buarque. Oth* 

, rs address subjects of public coji- 
1 ern. like die growth of crime, 
i Iands Up. Tap Your Feet, It’s A 
■liek-Up is the title of one: a full- 
cale model of a locomotive parades 
irougli the sambddromo; in front of 
a skulking figure with a bag of J 
miiey represents the train-robber 
onnfc Biggs, Brazil’s most notori- J 
us expatriate resident. Brazilians I 
five a soft spot for villains. And 
, lost of the samba schools are I 
/ nanced by the profits of the illicit / 

J rii ff trade, so the message is both I 
cu fa rand ambiguous. j 


Iraq. These people do not want to 
see Iraq split into smaller and poten- 
tially destabilising statelets, least of 
all if they are vying for control of 
iMddams chemical and biological | 
weapons. In any case, their real fear 
is not Iraqi weapons of mass de- 
struction but Iranian ones. 

That is why George Bush and his 
most trusted CIA director, Robert 
Gates, always hoped that a suffi- 
ciently powerful assault on Iraq 
would lead to the overthrow of Sad- 
dam by the Iraqi military rather 
than by the Gulf war coalition. As 
^ ^ not ha PP e n in 1991. 

Yet this is still the preferred policy 
among some Washington strate- 
gists, and the CIA schemes that 
were leaked last week suggest that 
it is the strategy of choice in Lang- 
ley too. ° 

It is all very seductive — but also 
very foolish. As whoever leaked the 
CIA plans realises, these schemes 
are largely fantasy. If the Iraqi mili- 
tary would not turn against Saddam 
when tiie Iraqi state was rocking on 
its heels under the impact of Opera- 
tion Desert Storm, it is hardly likely 
that it will do so if one of the war- 
ring bands of Kurds or Shias man- 
ges to set off a car bomb in 
tJaghdad every nowand again. 

It was deeply ironic tliat the CIA's 
covert action plan wns leaked last 


Of the schools in the Special 
Oroup — Samba's First Division — 
ours is the lsst to parade, it is four in 
tne morning before we enter the 
sambiimno, a concrete canyon 
halfa-mile lo "8. filled with light and 
the Blunder of drums. The stands 
are foil of carnival-goers waving 

nags and dancing: the judges lurk in 

Boxes. The cameras are all turned I 
on us: on the extravagant invention 
of the floats, the rhythmic perfeo 
lion of the drums, the choreo- 
graphic discipline of the dancers. 

Tne sambadrome is where the 
fate of each school is decided 
Every sambisla must believe they 
have won, even before it begins. 
Peter Mona, a carnival aficitmado, 
has been out already with another 
school, Imperatriz. The theme Im- 
Pff'ff,!;? 3 chosen this year Is the 
Third Millennium: Motta is a robot. 
His electric-blue body stocking, 
yard-long antennae and luminescent 
yellow helmet are stacked in the 
bathroom. 

For Uniao da flha, for those in our 

wing, the costumes are all white- 
white shoes, white socks, white 
trousers and white shirts. The 

shirts bear an ethereal image of the 

1 face, sunken and lined, of a French- 
man named Pierre Verger, who 
died two years ago. Iiha's theme is 
homage to Verger, a wandering 
photographer and ethnologist who 
['is lost 40 years in Salvador 
da Bahia, in the northeast of the 
I country, recording and practising 
tire rituals of eandmbU, the Afro- 
I ^ ra fil* an religion pracdsed there. 

Iflin s homage to Verger is the rea- 
[ son we are in their parade. I stayed 
in Verger's house tor some months 
in the 1980s, He was already old; the 
roof of the house leaked: he cooked 
on a single gas ring: his priceless 
collection of negatives was stored I 
perilously in cardboard boxes. i 
He was constantly visited by 
scholars and enthusiasts, eager to I 



celebrate^Rio deJanete^sfour^daycarniv^ 6 


receive his blessing. My role as his 
house guest was partly to keep 

them at bay. Though not indifferent 

to celebrity, his ascetic living habits 
had ihstanced him from the world 
outside Bahis. lb be the subject of a 
carnival parade would have filled 
nim with horror and amusement. 

Candomblf is sacred and carm'val 
is profane; both have origins in Afro- 
orazilian culture. Putting the two to- 
gether is like mixing rap and gospel 
music. People do it, but not every- 
one^ approves. We were wary, yet 
I Uniao da Iiha's homage to Verger 
was, by carnival standards, in 
remarkably good taste. True, there 
f were half-naked dancers standing 
on his head, a 20-foot-high statue 
that dominated the floats. But the 
samba written for the occasion was 
a powerful and erudite evocation of 
the presence of Africa in the new 


worid, of the endurance of culture 
that Verger documented so assidu- 
oush. in words and pictures. Hie 
Anal float, a blaze of silver, with 

n?u r ii" od ***■ ™ it,e a giant 
flashbulb, about to confront the 
father of the gods, was moving 
beyond reason. 

Too erudite. Perhaps that's why 
we didn t win °f course it doesn't 
matter, though the routine accusa- 
jMckstege jiggery-pokery, 
comforted us all. Carnival is a very 
senous business, but now it is Lent 
and it is over. Several days Inter I 
was still under the weather, but 
Motta appeared, dressed immacu- 
latety m a suit and tie, on his way to 
work. I must have looked surprised. 
Do you think I spend the whole 
being a cambists!" he said, 
People have to work, you know 
even in Brazil.'' 


week, smee the revelation coincide! 
wall the publication of the long b. 
if™*! ln Tn |r y into its mostl* 
urated and spectacular ■ 
failure, the abortive Bay of Pi ss in. 
yasion of Cuba in 1961, reports £ 
feat week's issue. The lesson of the 
Bay of Pigs was that the overthrow 
[ of Fidel Castro was much harderio 
accomplish — even in an era in 
I , ““fsinntion was authorised 
at the highest level — than ft. 
agency s enthusiasts and oik 
groups persuaded themselves to be 
I the case. 

Castro and Saddam may be differ- 
ent rulers in all sorts of ways, bat 
both have proved themselves to be 
far more resilient than the CIA has 
hoped. In the case of Iraq in partial- 
u “ e Ptoblem is compounded by 
the fact that the economic and diplo- 
matic blockade of Saddam means 
that there is hardly any Western 
network inside Iraq within which a 
covert operation can be concealed. 
The only one which might serve 
that purpose, of course, was the Un- 
scorn weapons inspection network 
which is the focus of the latest con- 
frontations. 

Covert actions may have their 
place, but they need to be an exten- 
sion of policy, not a substitute for it. 

If the leaks about the CIA's plans to 
overthrow Saddam are reliable, 
then they have become a substitute 
for the coalition-building, and for 
[he coherent regional strategy that 
has been lacking from Washington. 


Cardinal ‘guilty 
of gay abuse’ 


I Austria's tap bi whops released 
fl statement Inst week saying they 
believed the long-standing alle- 
gations of homosexuality against 
Vienna’s former archbishop, 
Hans Hermann Grfler, were “es- 
sentially correct”. 

The affair concerning the 
78-ycar-oId cardinal has rocked 
the solidly Catholic state for 
almost three yeare. A “holy 
mission” from the Vatican was 
expected to arrive this week to 
investigate. 

In 1995 Cardinal Gr5erwa9 
forced to give up his archbishop- 
ric when he was accused of hav- 
ing abused a student more than 
20 years earlier. No formal in- 
vestigation took place, and many 
Catholics left the Church in 
protest 

VVheu fresh allegations sur- 
faced this year Cardinal Grfler 
went into hiding. 

In their 360-word open letter 
to Austrian Catholics, the bish- 
ops said that even if Cardinal 
Grfler maintained his silence. 

*%e cannot remain silent our- 
selves if we want to do justice to 
our duty towards the Church". 

The statement was signed by 
the entire Austrian Catholic 
hierarchy, headed by Cardinal , 
Christoph Schflnborn, the 
archbishop of Vienna. Ih a 
surprisingly forthright tone the 
bishops added: *We have come 
to the moral certainty that the 1 

, accusations levelled at former 
; archbishop Cardinal rfads ' ' ' j 
Hermann Grfler are essentially' j i 
■ accurate.” - r ’. : 

I The bishops reOdgnise the ' 
need to heal a rift titat hak ‘ 1 j. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Royal splits in the Lucky Country 


Martin Walkor reports State. The democratically minded 

I 11 _ , a. Australian public also think by 

from Sydney on Australia S pretty strong margins that they 

| constitutional debate should have the right to vote for 

their president Otherwise they do 

T HIS has been a baffling time not quite see the point Indeed, re- 
fer a British observer to visit cent polls suggested that about one 
Australia. On the one hand, in five of those who want a republic 
the outcome of last month's Consti- would vote No in a referendum unr 
tutional Convention (sensibly abbre- less they also had the right to elect 
dated to Con-Con) suggests that the head of state, 

there is now a growing majority of Bear in mind that most referen- 
Australians who want to move to- dums in Australia fail. To pass, they 
wards a republic, severing the last need not only a majority of the pub- 
constitudonal ties with Britain, lie, but also a majority of the individ- 


whose monarch is head of state. 

On the other hand, there was an 
even larger majority of public sup- 


ual states. Australia could be 
heading for that worst of all worlds, 
a referendum to end the monarchy 


port for the decision of the prime which stumbles at one of these con- 
minister, John Howard, to send Aus- stitutional fences, 
irallan SAS troops to join the That referendum would also be 
British, American, Canadian and about the psychological leap of sev- 


New Zealand forces in the Gulf. 

No wonder the French grumble 


ering formal ties with Britain. By an 
ironic twist of timing, Australia's 


besieged by the ghosts of the old which suggests dial, in demo- 

Brilish Empire, who got the Middle graphic terms, those links are still 

East into this mess in the first place surprisingly strong, 
by inventing countries like Iraq. According to conventional wis- 
ralestine, Jordan and Kuwait when dom, mass immigration from 

it toppled tiie Ottoman Empire in Greece and Italy in the postwar 

1918. The happy outcome of Kofi period diluted tiie largely British 

Annan'9 diplomacy in Baghdad stock. More recent immigration 

means this gathering of the Anglo- from Asia has added some spice to 


est issue of the revamped AQ (for- 
merly Australia Quarterly) pub- 
lished the interim findings of 
Michael Pusey's “Middle Australia 
Project", which polled middle 
income Australians. 

He found that these classic bene 
ficiaries of the Lucky Country were 
discontented. More than half of them 
think that the quality of life is falling, 
and almost two-thirds say that the 
income and job prospects of Middle 
Australia are declining. Less than 
10 per cent were angry about this, 
but 55 per cent were "a bit unhappy”. 

Asked who they blamed, almost none 
said immigrants. Their main com- 
plaints were politicians, big business, 
the media and education systems. 

And now it is the politicians who 
seek to run the republic state, by ap- 
pointing the president themselves. 

In their current mood, the voters 
seem little inclined to let the politi- 
cians have their way. Perhaps the 
election, expected this year, will 
change the politicians. Perhaps the 
Sydney Olympics in 2000 will 
change the mood. 

More likely. I fear, is that the 
Asian financial crisis will deepen the 
discontent of an Australia in which 
12 per cent of gross domestic prod- Sydney's Gay and Lesbian Murdi (Inis parade lust weekend i 

net depends on trade with Asia. men dressed os the Chinese swimming team photo ions' dN » 


which Australia rallied to the flag flawed. The census report found 

also suggests that the republican dial though, in 1947, 90 per cent uf 

phenomenon is far more complex the population wa9 Australian-born, 

than it might seem. with 8 per cent born in Britain and 

| Auslralia’9 problem is tliat it is New Zealand, this proportion of 

I bard to graft a president, or any British stock is rising. In 1997, 77 per 

j kind of new head of state, on to a cent of tiie population were Aus- 

J Wcstminster-style parliamentary tralian-born, but those born in 
I system. The Con-Con came up with Britain and New Zealand had 

j a proposal that a new head of state inched up to 9 per cent (of n very 

j should not be elected by the public, much larger population). 

| but should be chosen from tiie 

ranks of Australia’s great anil good R Jl OREOVER the numbers 
by its political leaders, and then eiv l\/| of Italian-born Australians 
dorsed by two-thirds of parliament. I V I (256,000) were shrinking 
They suggested this in order to significantly, as retirees went home 
avoid the prospect of tiie election of to Italy to eiyoy their generous 
a new president An elected head of Aussie pensions. The Dutch and 
slate would have a popular mandate, Polish-born populations were also 
and thus a political legitimacy of his declining, and the Greeks (141,000) 
or her own. A president might on were static. Nor are the Asian immi- 

occasion feel empowered to refuse grants yet having a dramatic impact 
hJ sign a controversial act of parlia- on the population. A mere 130,000 
ment into law. This would thrust Chinese-born, in an Australian pop- 
Australia back into those constitu- ulation of close to 19 million, is a 
tional battles between crown and trickle rattier than a flood. The re- 
parliament that Britain took cen- suit is an enduring dominance of 
feries to resolve. British stock in the Australian mix. 

It gets worse, Australia has not Another intriguing aspect to the 
gone through the duel between tire republic debate is that the strongest 

lower and upper houses of parlia- support for a republic came from 

ment that dominated British politics those aged 35-55. The British con- 
i') years before 1914, when the nection may explain the fact that 

house of Lords was finally tamed, older people were some 10-15 per 

The Australian Senate still has the cent lesB eager, to drop the Queen. 

Power to block a supply bill, which But hoW to explain the finding that 

means that it can impose constitu- younger Australians were less pro- 

Uonal deadlock by refusing to vot$ republic than the middie-aged? 

me fends needed to keep govern- One clue may be found in Mark 
ment running. Th impose upon this Davis's Gangland, one of the mos^ 
j^tem a new head of 9tate with any- talked-about books of recent months, 
ming more than ceremonial powers which is a generational eri de coeur in 
w ould set the stage for destabilising the guise of literary-cultural criti- 
tobtical drama in the future. : clsm. Davis writes of the cultural 

Under its current system, the Aus- hegemony of what he calls "Leavisite 
mlianhead of state has reserve pow- liberals 1 *, by which I think he mean? 

similar to the Qpeen’s: to the baby-boomers. In Australian 
^nimander-h-chicf of tiie armed terms; these are not just the childred 
wceB; to invite someone with & of. the sixties, but also the "It's tinie. 

of mobilising a parliamentary generation that was Inspired by 
D^jonly to become . prime minister; Gough -Will Ham and the coming of a 
r™ to prorogue parliament and Labor government in 1972 after a 
mrce an election. These are not pov^ prolonged liberal ascendancy. 

[hat Australia’s parliament and Another clue is. that these, baby- 
Pfwtoans would happily, grant to boomers^ while openirig Australia to 

®°roeone new, least of all if he eqjoyA Its Asian-Pacific geographical iden- 
e legitimacy of popular election. ] tity ■ .$ftd to a < delightfully : liberal 

nence the politicians want to ap- social scenei have been less than tri- 
J^mt, rather than elect the head- of umphant in political terms. Hie lat- 
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Mawij- 

Somali seaman ‘was 
wrongly hanged’ 


Government lost £ 105 m on aid deal 


j!_, f* m 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 

Child care hopes rise - and then fall 

WE’VE"? S I *? *5™ rigidly to I hollow human effigv - , 


I **. 17, « degree of speculation 
and wishful thinking is inevitable at 
this time of year. But reports that 
the Government is prepared to 
^Jend billions of pounds to sub- 
sidise the child-care costs of low- 
income families had more the ring 
of a Leak than gossip. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Gordon Brown, was said to be 
ready to pay £75 towards child-care 
rosts of up to £100 a week incurred 
cL*5i ,lllies earnin s less than 
fc-iU.OOQ a year. A larger sum would 
go to families with two or more chil- 
dren. Child-care campaigners could 
scarcely believe what was being 
suggested, particularly the scale of 
such a massive redistribution of 
wealth in favour of the poor. 

But in no time at all, the Chancel- 
ur was delivering one of his stern 
lectures about financial prudence 
and warning against any return to 
soft options" in public spending. By 
dampening down hopes of any dra- 
matically improved poverty spend- 
ing in his Budget, he was seen to be 
delivering a rebuff to the betea- 
tpiered Social Security Secretary, 
Harriet Harman, to whom the leak 
was (probably wrongly) altiibuted 
Ms Harman became deeply un- 
popular among women and some 
Labour backbenchers in November, 
when she announced cuts in bene^ 
fits to lone parents. There was, she 
then said, no choice: the Chancellor 




J V^lANDATtpKSNMICH.nerL. 1 
NEVES wmee another vowt. | 



had promised to adhere rigidly to 
Tory-set spending limits during 
Labour's first two years io office, 
and that meant cuts. 

The truth seems to be that the 
Government may indeed be pre- 
pared to spend more on child care 
but not just yet The Treasury is 
awash with revenue, thanks to the 
nourishing economy, and should be 
extremely flush by May 1999. by 
which time Mr Brown will have hon- 
oured his pre-election spending 
pledges. This will be the moment 
when he is free to loosen his purse 
S ?™ gs - Ev en so, up to £10 billion on 
child care still seems a lot of money. 

T HOSE Commonwealth coun- 
tries of which the Queen is 
head of state are to be asked 
whether they favour new legislation 
to give royal daughters equal rights 
to succeed to the throne. British 
ministers plan to end the 800-year- 
old tradition of men taking prece- 
dence over women within the royal 
family. 

. Queen is said to have no ob- 
jeebon to the proposed legislation, 
and there is little public opposition 
to changing rules which only made 
practical sense in feudal times, 
when nionarchs might lead their 
troops into battle. The new rules 
will have no immediate impact on 
the royal family and would only 
come into play if, for example, the 
first-born child of Prince William 
second in line to the throne, turned 
out to be a giii. 

Tile proposed bill Is seen as an- 
other sign that the Government is 
looking to "modernise" the mon- 
archy as part of its wider package of j 

constitutional reform ..-11 


hollow human effigy — the Collo- 
sus of Greenwich — inside which 
visitors can ronm through an inter- 
active exhibition about the human 
body. Other zones will focus on spir- 
itual reflection, dreamscapes. skills, 
play and learning, and environmen- 
tal issues. 

"This is our Dome, Britain's 
Dome ... and it will be the envy of 
the world, gushed Mr Blair, mainly 
for the benefit of the companies to 
which he looks for sponsorship. 
Greenwich is the place where the 
millennium begins." he continued 
T want every child in Britain to be 
part of die millennium experience; 
to take from it an experience so 
powerful that it gives them that 
abiding sense of purpose and unity 
that stays with them through the 
rest of their lives." 

So the Dome will perhaps be the 
globe's biggest show in 2000. But 
worries persist that the project still 
lacks a Grand Idea — a strand that 
will pull all the exhibits together 
and give them a meaning that tran- 
scends such hyperbole as “the spirit 
of the future”. 


Duncan Campbe ll 

T HE Court of Appeal made tin 
unprecedented condemnation 
of capital punishment last 
week and exprcssed its "profound 
regret to the family of Hussein 
Maltan, a Somali seaman who was 
wrongly hanged for murder in 
Cardiff 46 years ago. 

Evidence which had emerged "at 
the 11th hour" cast further doubt on 
what was the first case to be re- 
ferred back to the Court of Appeal 
by the Criminal Cases Review Com- 
mission. The case was described bv 
Cardiff Weal Labour MP Rhodri 
Morgan as a “legalised lynching". 

The decision was greeted with 
delight and applause by the family 
of the dead man. His widow, Laura 
who is seriously ill, had fought for 
her husband from the moment he 
was arrested. Mr Marian’s son. 
Omar, aged 48. said: “My mother 
took me to see my father the day be- 
fore he was executed. She was kept 
going by the fact that she always 
knew he was innocent." 

. Mr Mattan, aged 28, was con- 
victed in 1952 of the murder of Lily 
Volpert. whose throat was cut in the 
Bute Town area of Cardiff He was 
not granted an appeal and was 
hanged within six weeks. 

John Griffith Williams QC, for 
the Crown, accepted that the two 
chief prosecution witnesses, Hamid 
Cover and May Gray, could no 
longer be regarded as credible. Evi- 
dence that had become available at 
the lltli hour indicated that another 
Somali sailor, Tahir Gass, had been 
identified by Cover as being at the 
scene. The defence was not told. 
Gass was charged with another 
murder in 1952 in which the victim 
was. slabbed. He was found guilty 
but insane and was deported in So- 
malia after serving a sentence in 
Broadmoor. He was known to be vi- 
olent, with an obsession with knives. I 


Michael Mansfield QC 

- Mattan, said the fresh evid'anLl* 

i been uncovered last week by J 

tore Bernard and Lyannit if! 
and barrister Anne Sharaasi, at 
I examined documents not dsfcj 
' to the defence in 1352. The? L-l 
i found a note which shomd tj 
a Detective Inspector fauA- 
Roberts had interviewed IV 
who had identified Gass as tfJ 
Somalian at the scene, it hj' 
emerged that Gass had had as* 
tooth. Mr Mansfield said. CovhL; 
originally told police that Ulema; 
the scene had a gold tooth. 

Lord Justice Rose, silting «c 
Mr Justice Holland and MrjLsih 
Penry-Davey. said: "It is. ofcoury. 
a matter for very profound retr, 
that in 1952 Mr Marian was ccrjJi 
victed and hanged, and thalitL?, 
taken 46 years lor that cornicin' 
to be shown lo be unsafe, ft-, 
court can only hope that its d* 
sion today will provide sot 
crumb of comfort for his survitii; 
relatives." 

He added that the case hsj ; 
wider significance. Il showed. £ 
said, that "capital puiiisluned t 
not perhaps a prudent culimiii : 
for a criminal justice system wte: 
is human and therefore fallible'. 1 
also demonstrated that criminal If 
| and practice had changed for t 
better, lliat the Criminal Cases t 
view Commission was n “nocewn 
and welcome" body without rty 
work the injustice might never to- 
been identified. 

The judge said that uooneassu. . 
aled with the criminal justice fry 
tern could afford to be eompkfC. ' 
and I hat "injustices of this kind c^; 
only be avoided if all concerned- 
observe the very highest slandani- 
of integrity, conscientiousness id 
professional skill.” 

Lynne de Maid said that comp» 
nation would now be sought for Mo 
Malian. 


M OHAMED A1 Fayed, the 
Harrods boss, was arrested 
and released on ball after agree- 
ing to answer allegations of theft 
and criminal damage by his 
arch-rival Tiny Rowland. 

L ABOUR unveiled a plan to 
reward “super teachers” with 
salaries of up to £40,000 a year 
to provide an alternative career 
path for excellent classroom per- 
formers. 


Chile ‘suicide’ staged 


constitutional reform, which will 
also involve the unelected House of 
Lords. 


I A BURST of high-pressure sales- 
I "«inanship by the Prime Minister 
succeeded in sparking at least some 
I public enthusiasm for the Millen- 
I nium Dome at Greenwich — the 
£758 million project which has, until 
I now, been regarded either as a bit of 
a joke or a bit of an embarrassment, 
mainly because no one knew what it 
would contain, or why. 

Tony Blair revealed all. The cen- 
trepiece of the dome will be a huge, 


O RDINARY folk who enjoy 
perks such as the use of com- 
pany cars and free accommodation 
1 have to pay income tax on what the 
Inland Revenue calls “benefits in 
kmd Clergymen are similarly 
taxed if they have work done on 
houses provided for them by their 
churches. 

It was a disgruntled clergyman, 
the Rev John Ticehurst, of Ware- 
J 18 ™? Dorset, who asked why the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Irvine, man- 
aged to escape tax on the £650,000 
improvements to his official apart- 
ments. What, he asked, would the 
Inland Revenue make of the Blairs’ 
new £100,000 kitchen at 10 Downing 
j. treet, or of the free flights enjoyed 
by the husbands and wives of other 
cabinet ministers? 

Seven!] tax lawyers and accoun- 
fancy experts were of the opinion 
that Mr Blair and Lord Irvine 
“should consult an accountant as 
soon as possible” The Inland 'Rev- 
enue said that if refurbishment or 
decoration was for personal benefit; 
then there was a "potential charge", 
though it refused to comment on 
the liability of any individual. 1 ' , 


Geoffrey Gibbs and 
Richard Norton-Taylor 

A BRITISH journalist found 
hanged in a hotel room in 
eight years ago was unlaw- 
fully killed, a resumed inquest in 
Exmouth in Devon concluded. 

Tony Moyle, father of the jour- 
nalist and former RAF helicopter 
pilot, fought a long campaign to 
overturn the claim by Chilean 
police that the death waa sui- 
cide. Last week he paid tribute 
to the courage of Chilean investi- 
gating judges in helping secure 
the inquest verdict 
The body of Jonathan Moyle, 
aged 28, editor of the magazine 
Defence Helicopter World, was 
discovered partly naked in a 
wardrobe at the hotel in Santiago 
on March 31, 1990. 

. -Be was in the Chilean capital 

investigating a stoiry that a 
Chilean firm, Industries 
Cardoen, planned' to convert 
American civilian helicopters . 
into gunships for sale to Iraq <• 
(Kuwait was invaded the follow- 
ing year). He was Also investigat- 
ing reports that the helicopter 

would have a British-designed , 
missile guidance 1 system, And 
that Iraq wanteda Chilean ver- 


sion of a mine made by GEC- 
Marconi. Evidence that Cardoen 
was in fact supplying weapons 
emerged much later, duringd* . 
Matrix Churchill arms-to-Ireq 
trial in London. 

The journalist was found [ 

hanging by his shirt with a pHk* 
case over hte head. A needle 
mark on his leg suggested he 
had been sedated. Drugs were J 

found in his stomach. A chain- ^ 

bermaid told police she had i • 
seen blood on the bed; However. I 
the Santiago police decided it 
had been suicide. Later, claims 
were put about that Mr Moyi^ ; 

died in a bizarre sex game that 

went wrong. The Foreign Office 


spreading this allegation. | 
A forthcoming book, The . j 

Valkyrie Operation, alleges Hi* 

I the killingwas organised by 1 
Cardoen's head of public relfl'i . 
tions, Raul Montednos, who 1 
■ warned Moyle aft Montednos 
said to have confessed to a MW 
■before he died two years ago- ■ • : 

After reviewing evident; w? , 
warded by the Chilean author 
ties, the East Devon comnAjv. ■ 
Richard van Oppen, rulW fa®! 
Moyle bad been unlawfully’^! 
by person ortperadns untafa^jj 


I ment that prescription 
charges are to go up from £5.65 
to £5.80 drew fire from Labour 
backbenchers. 


I Donald Dewar, apolotfsed 
to the actor Sean Connery for 
‘'speculation” that ministers had 
blocked a proposal to award him 
a knighthood. 


W who plays Father Ted in 
the popular television sitcom, 
dropped dead of a suspected 
heart attack days before the 
latest series was due to begin. 


■ a suspected armed burglar 
and then discovered that the vic- 
tim, Michael James Fitzgerald, 
32, had broken into his own flat 
when drunk. He brandished o 
replica handgun at police. 


P ARATROOPER Lee Clegg, 
convicted of the murder of 
Karen Reilly, a teenager shot 
dead while joyriding in Belfast in 
1990, is to be given a new trial. 
Sinn Fein described the decision 
as "outrageous”. 


namcis, me ran- 
club to the radio soap, re- 
ported a flood of angry calls after 
jbe character John Archer was 
WUed off in a tractor accident 
Actor Sam Barriscale, aged 23, 
has decided his good looks are 
wasted on radio. 

C ATHAY Pacific says it will 
refuse to carry Oasis in 
Jtfere without a guarantee of 
adult behaviour” after mem- 
bers of the pop group were ai- 
fflost thrown off a flight to Perth 


T HE Government lost more 
than £105 million in a "cata- 
strophic" aid deal covering 
21 Westland helicopters to India, 
which are now being returned to be 
cannibalised for spare parts for 
£900,000, a National Audit Office in- 
vestigation has concluded. 

The confidential report — 
sparked by the Guardian’s disclo- 
sure of a loss of £65 million on the 
contract last year — has confirmed 
ministers 1 views that they were right 
to abandon the aid and trade pro- 
gramme which helps British indus- 
try win subsidised contracts abroad. 


Diana leaves 
sons £1 3m 


I Wales, reveals the depth of her 
enmity for Prince Chnrles ami 
makes clear that she did not want 
him to be solely responsible for the 
upbringing of their children. 

Princes William and Harry art- tu 
inherit n fortune of almost mil- 
lion from their mother’s estate. 

The will, originally drawn up in 
June 1‘JSW, while relations were- at 
their most acrimonious, stipulate* 
that Charles should “consult with 
my mother" — Frances Sliand Kydd 
— over the "upbringing, education 
and welfare" of the princes. 

The reference reflects the 
princess's growing disenchantmeni 
with the royal family before her 
divorce, and her fear that her sons 
might be crushed by royal protocol. 

Diana's will, published on Mon-' 
day, revealed that she left an estate 
of £21,711,485. More than £8.5 mil- 
lion was paid in tax, leaving a net 
fortune of almost £13 million. The 
bulk of the money is to be held in 
trust for the princes until they are 
25. The princess also gave £50,000 
to her butler, Paul Burrell. 

• Princess Margaret had to cut 
short her holiday on the Caribbean 
island of Mustique last week after 
suffering a mild stroke. 


It will give added clout to the 
determination of Clare Short, the 
International Development Secre- 
tary, to refuse to fend aid deals just 
to help out British industry. Her of- 
ficials have described the original 
Westland deal as "a catastrophic 
waste of money". 

MPs on the Commons public ac- 
counts committee were to discuss 
the report on Wednesday. Copies 
have also been sent to Whitehall de- 
partments, Westland, Rolls Royce 
and AES Aerospace for their views. 

The report by Sir John Bourn, 
the Controller and Auditor General, 
blames the then trade secretary, 
Lord Tebblt, and Lady Thatcher, for 


overruling civil servants to fend the 
Westland deal. Sir John said: “The 
contract had become crucial to 
Westland's continued existence as 
the United Kingdom's sole indige- 
nous source of helicopter design, 
development and manufacture.” 

The helicopters delivered in 1986 
were in service for less than two 
years when two crashed, killing 
10 people. Pilots refused to fly them 
because passengers said they were 
unsafe. They have been in aircraft 
hangars for nine years, none having 
being used for more than 6 per cent 
of their certified life. 

The report says: There was a 
high rate of engine failure; engine 
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U agriculture minister, faces a 
challenge from MPs to explain 
his move to new offices at a cost 
of £2.3 million. 

The Commons agriculture 
select committee may recall the 
minister over the cost of the 
move. 

Mr Cunningham now has a 
walnut-panelled office and an 
ersatz antique desk (above). 
Richard Packer, the permanent 
secretary, has a room with an art 
deco stained glass dome in the 
ceiling (left) that has also been 
renovated at great expense. 


Hague pledges to fight Labour PR ‘vandalism’ 


T HE Guardian was News- 
■ paper of the Year for the sec- 1 
running in Granada's 1 
WhatThe Papers Say Awards. It 
i? 8 also awarded the London - 
‘reus Club’s prestigious 
reedom of the Press Award for 
Ua investigation ^ j onathan 
The former Tory MP 
mcanww, ehaabeenhiredaaa 

T HE Church of Wales haa.; i 
I..S2 >liedtoban on reniarry- 

TwI C ’r cea 511 'church. 


VV warned Tony Blair that the 
Tories would fight “every inch of' 
the way” to resist the creeping Im- 
position of proportional representa- 
tion (PR) for Westminster elections 
because it would undermine the 
fundamental principle of democratic 
accountability. 

He also demanded a clear set of 
i"basic ground rules" to govern the 
increasing use of referendums in' 
Britain bo that foe questions are fair 
to both sides of the arguments — a 
swipe at the elected mayor for Lon- 
don vote On May 7. Mr Hague 
warned that the process would sue- 1 , 
cumb to “accusations of political 
manipulation, and abuse”,' In hia 
speech On “Change and- Tradition: 
Thinking Creatively about the Gon-' 
stitutton" to the Centre for Policy 
Studies In London. ; 1 

.In a speech which confirmed that! 
the new Conservative leader win j 
reluctantly accept ntost of Labour's 1 
package -of constitutional changes, 1 


Mr Hague admitted that 18 years 
9pent defending the status quo had 
left his party using abstract lan- 
guage few people understood. “We 
found it impossible to engage foe in- 
terest of the British people ... we 
are now paying the political price for 
that neglect,” he conceded, even as 
he condemned what he called the 
ill-conceived "constitutional vandal- 
ism" of the Blair reforms -— “of 
much less concern to most people! 
than the physical vandalism they 
see at their local bus Bhelter”. 

But even as he accepted that the' 
next Conservative government will 
inherit a much-changed constitu- 
tion, he pledged his revamped team 
to construct policies and principles 
which would allow them to “correct 
foe dangerous Imbalances and ten-; 
dons which Labours constitutional! 
reforms will unleash". 

He singled out the new Human , 
Rights Bill as likely to give judges 
evAn greater- powers of judicial 1 
review at Parliaments * expense. 
'Having ■' Congressional-style’ fconfir- ! 
.mation hearings for : MPs to. vet 


senior judicial appointments might 
redress the balance, he said. 

As for devolution, it would set 
London and- Edinburgh- blaming 
each other whenever a hospital or 
school felled. Tories would fight 
every seat, but they might soon be 
urging reform at Westminster — in- \ 
eluding foe possibilities of prevent- ■ 
ing Scottish MPs voting on English 1 
matters, sharply reducing their 1 
numbers, or setting up an English 
parliament, he'soid. 

In a speech marked - more 1 by 
unresolved policy options — the 
Tories plan to make up their mihd 1 
closer to the next election — Mr; 
Hague said the fourth option might: 
be to devolve decisions 'Oyer health 
and education to hospital trusts and. 
schools. - “All four solutions have ; 
drawbacks,” he admitted. 

Hague strategists have identified 
four key principles: limited govern- j 
ment ! which protects Individuals 1 
against an overmighty state; foe rule : 
of lAwr'the continuing unity of the; 
United Kingdom; and —most lmp6r-| 
I tant— democratic accountability. - 


flame-outs; split torque; a high rate 
of oil consumption; accelerated 
wear on the tail rotor cable; and a 
high incidence of foreign object 
damage.” It adds they were poorly 
maintained and staff were not prop- 
erly trained to service them. 

The report discloses that the 
Department of TVade and Industry 
had already given Westland £41 mil- 
lion to develop the helicopter — 
called the W30 — with promises of 
potential sales of 425 helicopters 
worth £1.1 billion. In fact, apart 
from one other order, the 21 heli- 
copters sent to India at a cost of 
£65 million from the aid budget 
were the sole sale. 


Libya hails 
Lockerbie 
case ruling 


B RITAIN and the United Mai«*. 
suffore.l a setback on-r iln 

I Lockerbie bombing last week when 
live W„rld Court in The Hague 
ruled that it had tin- right to deriil,- 
where two Libyan siispecl** should , 
be tried. , 

In a decision that was hailed a** a 
victory by British relatives ol' tin* \ 
270 people who dfod. die court — 1 
formally called the Internal innal 
Court of Justice — said it did have 
jurisdiction to hear Libya's com- 
plaint against both governments. 

Colonel (iadafys regime con- 
tends that the Montreal Convention 
on civil aviation gives it llie right tu I 
try the suspects — who it insists arc- 
innocent. London and Washington 
want the men — said to be Libyan 
intelligence officers — tried in Scot- 
land or the US, and have resisted 
demands that the case be heard in a 
neutral venue. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, called the decision "neither a 
victory nor a defeat”. But Britain 
clearly would have preferred the 
court to throw out the Libyan appli- 
cation. The Foreign Office said it 
would be “speculative" to comment 
further. 

Libya hailed the ruling. But the 
decision does not in Itself settle the 
judicial deadlock over a trial venue. 
US diplomats said they were disap- 
pointed but not surprised. 

■ Jim Swire, chairman of UK Fami- 
lies Flight 103, who lost his daugh- 
ter in the disaster on December 21, 
1988, was elated. “Tta hear a learned 
court of this sort look at something 
so objectively and Independently of 
the relative power of the two sides 
\ represented is really very refresh-: 

' ing," he said. ■ 1 

But American relatives dis- ■ 

1 agreed: “It's a terrible ruling and in 
the end it's not going to amount to 
1 anything," said Dan Cohen of New 
Jersey, whose daughter died in the i 
bombing. "It hands foe Libyans an , 

1 enormous propaganda victory., 

: They can say ’we’re the good guys, 
i the Americans are foe bidhes’. 

“The bombing was an attack on 
. America and it should have been | 

; handled by the United States iinilat- 1 
; erally,” Mr Cohen added. “Now' 

; we*re in what is going to be an end- , 

■ j less taotass, which puts shy Hope of 
i 1 justice farther away than ever.” 

: : Despite hopes for progress as the ’ 

; : 10th ■ anniversary of the incident 
approaches,' tittle Movement is ini 
! sight : '■ 1 " 1 ‘ ' 




Owen Bowcott 

V OLUNTARY Service Overseas, 
the charity which has sent 
workers to the developing world for 
the past 40 years, is suffering a se- 
vere recruitment crisis and last 
week blamed the "Cool Britannia" 
boom. 

Britons in the "feel great" society 
have become "more selfish and less 
caring* 1 about less privileged parts 
of the globe, the organisation 
claimed. 

In the past two years, applications 
have slumped by more than 20 per 
cent. Teachers and engineers are 
down by half. 

Launching its report, entitled 
Where’s Everybody Gone?, the 
broadcaster and author Jonathan 
Dimbleby. who is on the VSO board, 
said: "People appear to be less con- 
cerned about the rest of the world 
tli an they used to be. 

"Big City bonuses are back again. 
When there’s a time of growth, the 
demand for skills and talent affects 
our ability to attract people." 

But the shortfall may be more 
than a reflection of the latest eco- 
nomic upturn. VSO fears. “For all 
Tony Blair's talk of a ‘caring, shar- 
ing society' and post-Diana compas- 
sion, there are many signs that 
people have become more selfish 
and less caring," the report says. 
Higher graduate salaries may also 
be tempting more college-leavers to 
stay on a career ladder once they 
have landed a job. The average 
wage for a new graduate is now 
£15,500. 

Education is also blamed. Gov- 
ernment rhetoric has not been 
matched by lessons in the class- 
room. An opinion poll for VSO ear- 
lier this year found that 55 per cent 
of 12- to 16-years-olds would like to 
help people in the developing world 
but “daily life makes them forger. 

Decreased coverage of develop- 
ment affairs, particularly on televi- 
sion, has reduced awareness of the 
problems in the Third World. 

“Britain is becoming more insu- 
lar. There has been nothing in the 
1990s like the breakthrough of live 
Aid in the 1980s," the report quotes 
Paddy Coulter, of the International 
Broad casting Trust. 

Most foreign programmes are 
about wildlife. "The main factual 
programmes have lost their global 


CJD fears force 
blood product ban 


Teaching aid . . . people offering teaching skills are down by half 


perspective and the new documen- 
tary soaps are all about Brits." 

. But charity recognises that 
nine out of 10 people aged between 
15 and 25 have never heard of VSO; 
that many who have believe the 
charity still sends school leavers 
abroad; and that volunteers worry 
whether their experience will en- 
hance their job prospects when they 
return. 

The charity received 1,400 fewer 
applications for this year, and will 
have 200 fewer volunteers overseas 
qompared with last year, around 
1,750. Their average age is 34. Past 
volunteers Include many well- 


known public figures. Six present 
MPs have worked for the charity: 
the former Tory minister Alistair 
Goodlad, the Liberal Democrat 
David Rendell, and four Labour 
members — Jeremy Corbyn, Mike 
Gapes, Judith Church and Hilary 
Armstrong. 

To make VSO more attractive to 
future volunteers it plans to sub- 
sidise Teaching English as a For- 
etgn Language (TEFL) courses; 
offer shorter placements than the 
normal two-year contracts; promote 
VSO experience as career enhance- 
ment to employers: and negotiate 
leave of absence with NHS trusts. 


‘Rubberneck’ tourists to get a peep at Titanic 


John Ezard 


F OR b titanic price, the ulti- 
mate package tour peep-show 
J will be launched —a two-mile, 

I £19,500-per-head voyage to the 
I bottom of the sea to view die 
[ wreck of the liner Titanic, 
i "Yes, It's a fair amou nt but IPs 

/ I only the price of a decent car or 
I a quality berth on a cruise,” 

I Kevin Abbey, managing director 
J ofBakers Dolphin Travel, the 
j group offering the trip, said last 
I week. 

MiUvina Dean, aged 86, now 
Britain's only living Titanic 
survivor, commented: “They 
must be mad. Everyone's trying 
to cash in. 1 * 

A group subsidiary, Bristol- 
based tVUdfvinga, will take about 
IOO tourists down to circle the 


wreck in August and September. 
Some 300 miles off the 
Newfoundland coast, they will 
descend in two of the Finnish- 
built submarines used In the 
Hollywood film. 

The trips, to be announced at 
a travel show in London, got a fil- 
lip yesterday from news that the 
film has so far grossed £575 
million worldwide, overtaking 
Jurassic Park. 

However, tourists will not get 
close enough to the S6-yeai^old 
wreck to see whether the film’s 
romantic ending ha$ come true. 
This shows the 1,500 lost pas- 
sengers living inside the hull and 
applauding as Kate Winslet and 
Leonardo DJCaprio Idas. 

Jolm Brodie-Good, managing 
director of Wild wings, said: “The 
subs will spend two to three 


hours around the wreck. The 

purpose is to see, photograph 

and video the ship. There will be 
no contact We will respect it as 
a grave." 

Any attempt to enter the 
Titanic’s hull would bring swift 
legal action from the US com- 
pany, RMS Titanic Inc, which 
owns fte salvage rights and 
mounted the worldwide exhibi- 
tion of artefacts. 

' Despite protests from the 
dwindling band of survivors,. 

efforts to treat the wreck as a 
sacrosanct graveyard have col- 
lapsed since the ocean explorer 
Robert Ballard discovered it in 
the 1980s, 

Camerawork inside the hull, 
featured in James Cameron’s 
blockbuster movie, is onjy one of ' 
numerous intrusions. 


Tim Radford 

M ORE than 30 treatments 
made from British blood 
and needed by up to 
350,000 people each year are to be 
withdrawn because they might 
spread the new variant of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease (nvCJD), 
health officials warned last week. 

Some haemophiliacs will be able 
to use genetically-engineered blood 
clotting factors, and safe supplies 
could be imported from aboard. 
Products to be withdrawn will con- 
tinue in use, with tests before being 
administered, until replacements 
are found. 

Treatments such as growth factor 
for haemophiliacs or albumin sup- 
plies for bums victims are pooled 
from up to 66,000 donors at a time. If 
just one is suffering from CJD, and if 
the disease could be spread by blood 
— itself an unknown — then huge 
numbers could In theory be at risk. 

. Dr ug companies have been ad- 
vised to stop using UK blood prod- 
ucts in vaccines and other products. 
The vaccines routinely used to im- 
munise children do not contain UK 
albumin — although treatments for 
rabies and botulism do. 

The decision will not leave pa- 
tients helpless on emergency oper- 
ating tables, The authorities will 
balance risk against need until new 
supplies can be found. 

Last year health officials discov- 
ered that three of the 23 people who 
contracted nvCJD, the human 
version of BSE in cattle, had been 
blood donors, Batches of albumin 
and other products were destroyed. 

Changes will be sporadic and take 
months: the Committee on the Safety 
of Medicines will examine alternative 
supplies and balance the long-term 
risk to patients against urgent needs. 


_ T he Secretary, Frank 

Dobson, said: ‘These measures 
are precautionary. They do ni* 

mean that UK blood and blood J 

ucts are unsafe. We have no evi- 
dence to show that nvCJD can bt 
transmitted via blood products or 
blood - file risk remains only hypo 
thetical. But we must proceed os 
the principle that it is better to be 
safe than sorry." 

Blood is a mix of a liquid kmm 

as plasma and red and while blood 
cells. The blood products are re 
fined from the plasma. These hi 
into three groups, clotting iaciors' 
needed by haemophiliacs, albunun 
used for the treatment of shock ail 
burns, and immunoglobulins used 
in the treatment of bloorl diseass 
Donated blood can spread disease 
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The day London turned into a shire 


Matthew Engel joins 
the countryside protest 
jjmafcb in the capital 

O N A brisk Sunday morning 
in early spring, the British 
love the idea of a stroll in 
the sunshine, away, from the traffic 
tunes. Normally, Londoners head 
(dr the countryside to do just that 
Iasi weekend the flow went into 
reverse. The country came to town, 
[is representatives walked gently 
and genially from the Embankment 
to Hyde Park, no great distance. 
Some of the marchers have estates 
bigger than that. 

At the end they might have won- 
dered why on earth they bothered, 
since there was nothing there save a 
huge banner saying “Finish", as if 
this were the London Marathon, 
and two rows of Portaloos. (Relief 


— HIV and hepatitis are notonous ^ lor t he countryside!) It was curi- 


examples — but there is no lest for 
anyone who might be incubating 
CJD and no way of recognising the 
agent in donated blood. 

Sarah Boscley adds: A medical k\ 
study suggested that there may be i 
link between the measles, mumps 
and rubella vaccine IMMR) given to 
children in their second year of life 
and inflammatory bowel disease 
and autism. 

Dr Andrew Wakefield and col- 
leagues at the Royal Free Hospital. 
London, report in the Lancet that 
cliildren referred to them with signs 
of autism and gut problems had a 
hitherto unknown bowel syndrom 
and that treating it alleviated sow 
autism symptoms. 

They also found that behavioural . , 

changes in foe children typical tf ^ 1 


autism, such as forgetting the basic ; 
language they had just learned, ( 
began within days of their MMB , 
vaccination. 

Health officials continue to re 
commend foe vaccination for babies. 
- 


Ambitious Irish scale 
jobs heights in Britain 


T HE Irish in Britain are better 
qualified, more ambitious and 
higher up the corporate ladder than 
their British counterparts, writes 
Owen Bowcott. 

Overturning centuries of crude 
racial stereotyping — portraying 
them as gormless navvies or terror- 
ist suspects — a new survey of the 
800,000 or so Irish-born people liv- 
ing In Britain reflects a dramatic 
shift in immigration patterns and 
foe success of the Irish economy. 

Irish eyea certainly should be 
smiling, according to foe study. One 
m six Irish men in Britain is earning 
more than £30,000, compared with 
one in nine BritonB. Even consider- 
ing the figures for both men and 
women, the Irish are better paid. 

“Forty years ago, Irish people 
came over, with muscle and brawn 
to offer," said Douglas Baxter, chief : 
executive of foe Irish, Post newspa- 
per, which commissioned the sur- 

. N° w the pattern has, changed, ■ 
with skilled, well-educated ' Irish \ 
people coming and securing high- 
profile, positions in British compa- 
nies. As these people rise up, the 
corporate ladder^ foe Irish influence 
in British businesses ia growing.” , i 
8tu dy. for which more than 
6,000 people —"bom In the soutfrqri 


north of Ireland — = were inter- 
viewed, was carried out by the mar- 
ket research company BMRB. 

Among prominent Irish figures 
who have risen to foe top are Gerry 
Robinson, recently appointed chair 
man of the Arts Council Brendan 
O'Neill, shortly to join ICI as chw 
executive officer, and Terry Leahy- 
chief executive of Tesco. . : " 

'The Irish community Is « 
longer centred on communities like 
IGIburn in London or Dighe^ 
Birmingham," Mr Baxter said. 
pie feel for less discriminated 
against and for more integrated tow 
the community. Their ghettoisaBoo 
is over." . . 

The improvement in fr® 1 J* 
comes has been rapid. Over the pas' 
five years the number earning ra®* 
than £20,000 lias increased by ® 
percent. - ! ■ ■' 

One in six Irish people in 
has a degree; among women then? 
ure is one in seven, compared 
one in 10 British women. The in 
were also found to be more 
tious than their British CCUBferi ?\T 

Despite the academic i** 
tages, many Irish people at^jerc* 
their heritage will be a drawWjCto 1 
quarter, of those in the 
group, see their,, natioiHd 
ground as a handicap at work. 


ously anti-climactic. There was 
nothing to do except have a hot dog 
I and a drink and head back home. 

| One suspects, though, that overy- 
I one who took part in this marathon 
| will finish as a winner. The Country- 
side March was a phenomenally 
; successful piece of politics. The 
■ extent of it became clear only if you 
| went back to the start and realised 
that people were still arriving four 
hours after foe first walkers set off. 

Labour strategists watching Sun- 
, day night’s news cannot hove failed 
to get the message. Opinion polls 
, showing g majority in favour of ban- 
; ning fox hunting are meaningless in 
' die face of a minority this large, Lhis I 
committed. ] 

J . Fur years the hunters have been 
hunted, politically. But their 
clever campaign has enabled them 
to draw away from the jaws of bay- 
ing MPs. Master of Foxhounds 
Blair must now be desperate to find 
ways of calling the dogs off. 

The Prime Minister claimed the 
march had been hijacked by the 
pro-blood sports lobby. The truth Is 
actually the reverse. This was a pro- 
hunting demo that had its message 
dniiised and softened by all kinds of 
mtfraneous material about the 
Jreat to rural life. Everyone In 
Bntain is In favour of the country- 
sde, just as all Americans are for 
Mom and apple pie. 

Tne difficult bit is deciding 
whose countryside it Is, and what 
da for. That's why there were no 
8 P ee diea in Hyde Park. As soon as 
anyone said anything, the disagree- 
ments would start It might have be- 
come obvious that many of the 
‘‘fH-businessmen who were on the 
streets last Sunday have done for 
more to grub up, poiBon and gener- 
J ^ck Arcadia than any mem- 
■Krofthe Labour government 
}\ wan. they met almost no 
PPWttlon. The streets of London 
ere otherwise. deserted; there was 
en a shortage of Japanese tourists 
iS” the Tube system to all the 



Rural lobby 
gives Labour 
a nasty fright 


Anne Perkins 


Demonstrators fill a London street in the biggest protest march since the 1980s 


win, ~*«h«u iu greet them 
v. .i r h^dUional rural cry; "Oy, 
L V et niy landl" But there 
hum mS a ooopte of dozen anti- 
who shouted rather 
nehcally as foe multitude passed. 
n ‘ headed yo^h near Pic- 
a i.i- y 8® ve them V-signB. "We Bub- 
Iht* ' ^followed another as 
S ^ ded by the daffodils in the 
joW-n™ 5 ’ JP 1 you S'* m*** 
shn,„ i 1 ? i» people uaed to 
J^Btteaame thing at leftwing 

^ttowever, waa a proteat that 

‘ British caste 


system, indeed even embodied it. 
As foe first coachloads assembled 
by foe river, the great and the good 
were inside the Savoy Hotel having 
breakfast: a handful of Labour sup- 
porters. including the ministers 
Michael Meacher and Lord Don- 
oughue who were presumably 
protesting against themselves, a 
good sprinkling of Lib Dems, In- 
cluding foe leader, and pretty well 
every active Tory politician you 
have ever heard of. 

These were all people who come 
here often enough to be on nodding 
terms with foe doorman, but they 
were pretending they were out of 
town. 

The peers were in heavy tweeds 
and clashing checks, as if it were 
market day. Gillian Shephard was in 
grubby cable-knit, as for weeding; 
Michael Heseltine had dressed to 


invade Iraq: Virginia Buttumley, 
bless her, had dressed for the 
Savoy. 

They were all clearly intending to 
march on their stomachs, though it 
is quite possible foal many did their 
TV interviews and photo-calls, then 
went home. No one could be sure: if 
they did walk, the politicians were 
expected to stay away from the for- 
ward echelons and mingle with foe 
ordinary folk with their confusing 
mix of banners: “Scottish Terrier 
Men Say No Way"; "For Fox Sake, 
Listen Tb Us"; “No To The Islington 
Jackboot"; “We Support Blair Cours- 
ing"; "The Fox Got Our Chickens. 
Now We’re Going to Get Her"; “No 
to Open Access"; “Buy British 
Cheese”. 

And so on, and on. Banner after 
banner. Mile after mile. Thousands 
upon thousands. On the Serpentine 


Bridge I overheard two adjoining 
conversations. A tweedy lady was 
telling her friend: “This is meant to 
be a bloody democracy. But you 
can't do unything these days.” Next 
to her was one of the antis, trying to 
explain his case: “This is a democra- 
tic country, and mOBl people don't 
want fox hunting." 

So what Is democracy? It's a deep 
question for a Sunday stroll, but it is 
at the heart of the argument. 

At what point does a majority’s 
power end and a minority's right 
begin? 

There were many, many subtexts 
to last Sunday's march. But one 
stood out the perception that 
Britain’s new governing party has a 
tendency to bossiness on matters of 
which it knows very little. And this 
feeling is not confined to fox. 
hunters. 


broker a compromise on fox 
hunting this week after Sunday's 
Countryside March — the biggest 
protest since the CND marches of 
foe early 1980s — which panicked 
ministers into a series of conces- 
sions to the rural lobby even before 
the more than 250,000 protesters 
reached London. 

The compromise could involve 
drawing up a code of conduct and 
licensing hunts on condition they 
observe it. Practices such as dig- 
ging out hunted foxes from their 
earths, temporarily filling in earths 
so hunted foxes cannot hide and 
ending some ways of hunting fox 
cubs could be outlawed. 

But one minister against fox 
hunting indicated the perils con- 
tained in attempting to reach an ac- 
commodation when he said after 
the march: "There is no room for 
arbitration on this issue. You’re 
either for hunting nr against it." 

Anti-hunting backbenchers are al- 
ready furious thill the (invert mienl 
is refusing to grant extra linn* lu 
give the bill a chance nf becoming 
lnw. Mr Mcachcr became the first 
minister to admit it would fall, when 
he told a Sunday television pro- 
gramme that the bill “won’t get nn 
the statute book”. 

Attempts to defuse the hunting 
row came at the end of a week of U- 
turiis and concessions to the coun- 
tryside lobby. The Government has 
backtracked on greenfield develop- 
ment, softened its position on the 
right to roam, extended consulta- 
tion on banning unpasteurised milk, 
found new money for beef farmers, 
eased the financial pressure on 
village shops, promised to delay 
village school closures and held out 
the prospect of action on rural traf- 
fic. 

Cabinet-level negotiations are 
also under way over transforming 
the Ministry of Agriculture Into a 
Rural Affairs Department. Downing 
Street strongly denied this was a 
response to the march. 



‘Coalition’ conceals fight against hunt ban 


Luke Harding 


Alliance 
which organised Sunday’s 
demonstration describes itself as 
a grand coalition, but the march 
waa realty about one thing: foe 
desire to carry on killing foxes. 

The march was deliberately 
timed to coincide with the third 
reading on Friday of Mike 
Foster’s, private members’ bill 
which seeks to ban foxhunting. 

The Government has formally 
remained neutral on the bill and 
refused to give it extra time,- 
despite the 41 1-151 vote in 
favour during Itenecond read- 
ing. But there is still uncertainty 
over Tony Blair’s longer-term 
intentions. Clever tactics by the 
bill's supporters may ensure 
that it stays on the agenda by 
going to the LordB. The like lb 
hood is, thought that wrecking 
tactics by Conservative MPs tyill 
ensure it fells. ■ i.. 

; The Countryside Alliance . 
openly describes itself as a pro- 
hunting body, and is a sub-, 


sidiary of the British Field 
Sports Society. In a symbolic 
move, red-coated huntsmen . 
were invited to walk attfae front 
of tire march. Faced with such a 
robust display of shire will. It is 
unlikely that Tony Blair will risk 
a head-on confrontation with the 
pro-hunting lobby later In this 
parliament. If this ia the case, 
then the marchers have won the 
argument. 

The alliance Is also dissatis- 
fied with the Government's han- 
dling of other rural issues: 

□ The right to roam. The alliance 
is worried about the threat of 
statutory action by the 
Government to give people the 
right to roam over private land. 
Landowners have been given 
three months to come up with a 
voluntary code. Farmers claim 
walkers will force them to Intro- 
duce expensive insurance and 
may damage crops. Ramblers 
groups dismiss this os “absolute 
rubbish''. 

□Threats to the livestock indus- 
try from the effects of the BSE 


crisis* the strong pound and 
cheap imports. The National 
Farmers Union says thousands 
of livestock formers still face 
enormous problems caused by 
the current beef ban. 

□ The green belt. The alliance 
welcomed last week's announce- 
ment by the Deputy prime 
Minister John Prescott that 00 
per cent of future development 
should be built on brownfield 
sites, but It wants the figure to 
be higher and claims country- 
side areas arc still threatened by 
large housing developments. 

□ Rural infrastructure. The 
countryside is in danger of los- 
ing rural services such bb trans- 
port, schools, hospitals and 
village shops, the alliance 1 
claims. . . 

Q The handgun ban, in the wake 
of the Dunblane massacre. Is 
. still deeply unpopular. 

□ Reform of (he Common 
Agricultural Policy. Wanted by 
thei alliance, which says all 
change roust be regelated 
carefully. . 


12 COMMENT 
Euro’s coming, 
like it or not 

E UROPE’S race to monetary union passed a 
fresh milestone last week when all the 11 
declared runners satisfied the entry requirements. 
Ironically, the three countries that have decided to 
stay out — the UK, Sweden and Denmark — 
turned out to have undershot the Maastricht cell- 
ing tor budget deficits (3 per cent of GDP) by 
much wider margins than enthusiasts such as 
Fhmce, Germany and Italy. The UK’s deficit is only 
1.7 per cent Germany and Italy — thanks to 
creative accounting and a (ate spurt of economic 
growth — came in at 2.7 per cent while France was 
spot on target at 3 per cent 
In a technical sense the eligible 11 have good 
reason to celebrate. They have driven their 
economies Into the ground to fulfil their Maastricht 
vows in time for the nuptials. The cost has been a 
terrifying rise in unemployment If they had suf- 
fered all this and still not qualified It would have 
been doubly tragic. As it is, they have met the 
criteria when there are signs that Europe’s eco- 
nomy Ib emerging from the p re -Maastricht ice age. 
Germany and France, despite Asian turbulence, 

I could grow by 3 per cent this year, something that 
hasn’t happened this decade. 

The bad news is that, even if they succeed, it is 
unlikely to reduce European Union unemployment, 
now at 19 million. If EMU doesn’t cure unemploy- 
ment it won’t work. It will give every EU opposition 
party a scapegoat to blame for everything that goes 
wrong. The noble aim of a unified Europe will fail 
unless politicians can relieve the scourge of unem- 
ployment. EMU by itself won’t be a panacea. A sin- 
gle currency will bring savings in transaction costs 
(offset by the costs of conversion) and low interest 
rates wili boost business optimism. But a single 
monetary policy operated by an independent cen- 
tral bank is bound to produce distortions. Different 
countries will want differing rates of Interest at vari- 
ous stages of the business cycle. But if interest 
rates can't be lowered, say, to suit Spain because 
Germany and France want them up, then Spain will 
suffer higher unemployment that cannot be cured 
— as it might be in the United States — by labour 
mobility. Labour isn’t that mobile in the EU, and if 
it was, it wouldn’t always speak the right language. 

Two things need to be done to prevent economic 
malfunctions from under mining the political goals of 
the EU. First, labour markets must be made more 
flexible so that workers can move to where the Jobs 
are and to enable companies to be more confident 
about employing new recruits. Second, there is a 
desperate need for new investment to create employ- 
ment As the Nobel Prize winner Franco Modigliani 
has pointed out, EU unemployment growth since 
the mid- 1070s has coincided with a 33 per cent 
reduction in the share of GDP going to Investment . 

Small wonder that EMU is becoming increasingly 
unpopular amoruz ns nl rant rnnntrioe 


Mr Schrader is the man to defeat Chancellor Kohl 
in September. 

And if that is so, the reverse Is also true: Mr Kohl 
is tiie only man who can defend the record of the 
Christian Democrats, whose own identity has been 
engrossed so largely into the chancellor’s bulk over 
the past 10 years. He had intended to defay formal 
announcement of his intention to run again till after 
Easter, but the decisive result gave him no option 
but to declare that he was "if*. Mr Schroder knows 
that the polls should not be taken for granted. Mr 
Kohl, he says, Is still a “tough and dangerous" op- 
ponent, but one who Is tor the first time feeing a 
tough and dangerous figh t. 

From Britain, or indeed any point in western 
Europe, the comparison between Mr Schroder and 
Tony Blair may be obvious, and remains apt Mr 
Kohl demands to know what his new opponent 
stands for. It is a fair question: last weekend he 
was already shifting further away from his previ- 
ous scepticism towards the euro, having prepared 
the ground by avoiding the Issue at last 
December’s party congress. Now he argues that it 
Is coming anyway, and has moved on to stress the 
need for political integration to make it a long-term 
success. Mr Schroder’s image of the New Centre to 
which he seeks to steer the SPD has much the 
same blurred focus as Blairite centrism. He 
stresses social harmony, known as “putting back 
society together again", but combines this with 
economic realism — to “reach a new middle 
ground” with the leaders of industry. Whether the 
two are really going to be compatible in a country 
with record post-war unemployment of 5 million is 
another matter. 


MfflChfll} 

Murdoch diminished 
by bowing to China 


Korea’s priority 
in the north 


■ — -- .a ucwjumiK increasingly 

unpopular among aspirant countries even where 
» h ?X e met ^ Maastricht criteria. Britain is still 
well advised to stay on the sidelines. It must ensure 
that the economy is sufficiently robust to be able to 
join when the moment is right yet preserve the flex- 
ibility to respond to the changed economic environ- 
ment that EMU will inevitably bring. In these 
circumstances it is vital to have a much lower bud- 
get deficit than Britain is accustomed to so it can 
retain the fiscal flexibility to raise or lower taxes 
during a new era when, in or out of EMU, the 
Government won’t be able to manipulate interest 
rates. Maybe this is the subtext of Gordon Brown’s 

i present cheeseparing approach. Meanwhile compa- 
nies are already adopting the euro in droves. Any 
Individual In Britain who wants to take out a euro 
account can do the same. The euro will come to 
Britain even if Britain doesn’t go to it. 

Contenders limber 
up In Germany 

I F THERE were any doubt that Gerhard Schroder 
I would become presidential candidate for the 
ter man Social Democrats, he ended it last week- 
rid in Lower Saxony. Mr Schroder left his own tar- 
st — of getting within 2 per cent of the SPD’s 
tovious election figure — way behind. Increasing 
e party’s vote by twice that amount. The congrat- 
itions of his rival, parly leader Oskar Lafontaine, 
were gracefiil but inevitable: though party activists 
may have doubts, the electorate seems clear that 


I graphy recounts how he was nearly assassinated 
t by a previous regime. Nor that the people who kid- 
i napped him and would have dumped him with 
l weights tied to his legs in the sea — but for a lucky 
l reprieve — worked for the man whom he now 
r wants to become prime minister. The story of Kim 
r Dae-Jung is as remarkable as that of Netaon 
Mandela, with whom he is often compared. And 
: the new story of South Korea, which began last 
r week with his inaugural ceremony, looks like being 
■ a dramatic one too. 

i The economic crisis in which South Korea is 
t floundering — with 1 million jobs likely to be lost 
i this year — creates extreme difficulty for an in- 
coming president after an election in which, for the 
first time, the ruling party’s candidate has been 
defeated. Mr Kim has appealed for the opposition 
to give him a year’s grace. Last week they boy- 
‘ fl vote on *k e appointment as prime minister 

of Mr Kim’s expediently chosen coalition partner 
(and ex-founder of the Korean CIA) Kim Jong-pil. 
But however this problem is resolved, Mr Kim still 
has the virtue of making a clean start 
Mr Kim scores by recognising that his country's 
troubles do not merely stem from bad debts, over- 
diversification and other forms of economic error. 
He speaks instead of a “collusive link between 
politics and business" and insists that “political 
reform must precede everything else". Korea is a 
society whose political culture is still heavily 
marked by patronage, deference and collusion — 
the same evils which have held back real change In 
Japan, Instead Mr Kim promises participatory 
democracy - government by the people. It may 
only be rhetoric so far, but it Is new rhetoric. 

Mr Kim’s biggest unknown fector lies across the 
Demilitarised Zone in Pyongyang. His call for 
reconciUation last week was fresher in tone than 
the familiar proposals it contained. But It did in- 
clude one important new element — the sugges- 
tion that South Korea would not object if 
Pyongyang improved relations separately with 
Washington or Tokyo: Seoul’s distaste for an inter- 

I national dimension to intra-Korean relations has 
previously been an obstacle — though the bigger 
problems have come from Pyongyang. Mr Kim 
says that re-unification will take time. The real ex- 
tent of famine in the North is still obscure: South 
Korean officials have not helped by claiming that 
the food shortage has been invented by the 
Pyongyang regime. The last thing that anyone in 
Seoul wants is for a destitute North to collapse Into 
the arms of a crisis-bound South. Yet If the presi- 
dent’s new tone leads to more practical gestures — 
such as lifting outdated bans on contacts with the 
North — that will be a hopeful step forward. 1 


Andrew Neil 

F OR those of us able to read the 
runes of Rupert Murdoch's 
empire the key words were 
"negative aspects": they confirmed 
that the great media mogul’s finger- 
prints were all over the decision to 
dump ChriB Patten’s memoirs of his 
years in Hong Kong — and that he 
had made his views known to his 
minions in a typically robust manner. 

"KRM [Keith Rupert Murdoch] 
haB outlined to me the negative as- 
pects of publication, which I fully 
understand," wrote Eddie Bell, the 
boss of the British arm of Harper- 
Collins, to Anthea Disney, his over- 
seer in New York, towards the end 
of January. Bell, a blunt Scotsman, 
is not usually noted for understate- 
ment; but this time his words 
masked the anger emanating from 
his master's voice. 

“Kill the book!" Murdoch had 
shouted to Disney in his New York 
office earlier that month, his hand 
thumping the table for added em- 
phasis. He had been angry when he 
learned HarperColllns had acquired 
the rights last year and indicated 
several times that he would prefer 
not to proceed with publication. Bui 
nothing had happened. Now he was 
furious: “Kill the f****** book!" 

Similar strong sentiments were 
expressed to Bell In bad-tempered 
phone calls, vintage examples of the 
brutal telephone terrorism by which 
he rules his worldwide empire, en- 
abling him to strike fear at any time 
even in his most peripheral dom- 
ains. Bell and Disney were left in no 
doubt that they had a very unhappy 
proprietor on their hands. 

Tlie mystery is that they ever 
wanted to publish Patten in the first 
place. You did not have to be a 
rocket scientist to realise that the 
ex-governor of Hong Kong would 
be highly critical of China, whose 
communist despots had regularly 
snubbed him and tried to thwart his 
every effort to introduce some demo- 
cracy into the former British colony. 
Nor was it exactly a secret that Mur- 
doch was extremely sensitive about 
being seen to be responsible for 
anything critical of China’s rulers. 

He had booted the BBC off his 
pan-Asian Star satellite system in 
1994 to appease Beijing when it had 
broadcast a documentary critical of 
Mao and the Chinese ruling 61ite. 
He sold his stake in the then out- 
spoken South China Morning Post 
to avoid daily offending the Chinese 
government He had published a 
boring and largely unread hagio- 
graphy of Deng Xiaoping by the 
Chinese supreme leader’s very own 
daughter to ingratiate liimself with 
the then ruling family. 

Bell and Disney had plenty of evi- 
dence that Murdoch had b^ome a 
serial kow-tower to China and that 
clinching the rights to Patten’s book 
was not going to be regarded as the 
publishing coup of the decade by 
their master. His reaction was likely 
to be all the more fierce given Ills 
personal animosity towards Patten 

“If- mni7 ha a-11 ■ „ 


and acting in hia interests. Bdl J '* 1 
Disney have failed on both fai 
scores and must now await the 

King’s further wrath. I fear that Bd, 

is not long for HarperCoflics. DHn i 
will survive, but she 1 b dam»r 
goods and Murdoch has TEi 
memory for those who fail him. I 

. Never before has Murdoch J 
himself into such an Indefeniie 
position. He has always attractri! 
controversy but he has usuiStl 
offended the chattering classes for ' 
good reason: on the move to WiJ: 
ping, tabloid journalism, Sky TV, » 
called predatory pricing and other \, 
media matters he has always hadi' 
good case to make. i 

But he has left himself without a 1 
leg to stand on with the Patten so* V 
dal. As one senior Wapping insfo <j 
put it to me: “He’s up shit cro* \ 
without a teaspoon, never mind i : 
paddle." 

Now surrounded by sycophants, 
he was told by his PR people lathe 
United States that dumping the 
book would be a storm in a teacup ! 
— even that they might be able to 
hush the whole thing up. When lint 
was revealed dearly to be nonseiw 
the black arts of the spludocKe 
were employed: journalists m 
briefed to write that the book mu 
dodo, even though Stuart Proffitt 
HarperColIins's senior editor, mi 
ready on record describing it a 
“enormously impressive". The mm 
ber of lies told to excuse Murdoch 1 ! 
actions are a fair measure of ho* 
indefensible they were. 

C RUCIALLY, Murdoch atlas ; 
secured carriage of his Star 
TV channel on a Chinese 
cable system early this year ate 
four years of cosying up to the Chi- 
nese authorities. He cannot expW. 
the enormous Chinese market for ! 
his pay-TV services without lhe»| 
operation of the ruling communfei 
dite. Now he has a toe-hold he dos i 
not want to Jeopardise It by publish- 
ing something nasty about it j 

The man who stood shotildef&r 
shoulder with me when the Sunder j 
Times took an unpopular hawten I 
line against the Soviet empire in the ;• 
1980s is now involved In some heW I 
petting with an equally totalitarian | ; 

system. Thank God he had no 

inn business interests 10 years ago. ; 

“Rupert is not stupid," one ofw ; 
senior courtiers told me last vw» |i 
end. “He’s made a simple business!' 
calculation: all the flak he’s geffi*| ! 
in Britain is worth It if you Wj 
open the opportunity to make®^. 
lions of dollars in China." _ i*i 

Maybe. But I cannot help fog \ 
the Patten episode is a turning 
in Murdoch's affairs. It is not just u* 
usual suspects that are ganging 1 ? 
against him: even such righwiog* ■ 
thors as Simon Heffer are deseg 
HarperColllns. When his ; 

papers next shout freedom-wf* I 
press to see off privacy laws, tM 
will be greeted with a hollow > 

The Patten scandal lias dewJJ* 


Iraq Wins a Round - 
But It’s Not Over Yet 


UOUHBMIBETOGJUE 

In 

aocem Toyom 



- imiom which he was not yet ready, as well 

OPINIUN as avoiding the damage a U.S. at- 

J[tn Hoagland tack would bring to Iraqi civilians. 

Tlie text Annan brought back 

W INNING in tlie Middle contained no serious violation of the 

East is a short-term, illu- conditions the United Slates and 

sory exeirise. No victory Britain had set for staying military 

is stable in a region so marked by action now. But there were serious 

profound social and economic free- and surprising gaps, especially on 

lure and constant political betrayal, procedures for future inspections. 

I, rim survival, to fight and perhaps Those gaps will have to be 

lose on another day, is top prize. worked out not by Annan but hy 
That is why Americans should Richard Butler, the head of tlie U.N. 

not be loo upset, or outraged, that Special Commission flJNSCOM) 

Saddam Hussein rakes in most of inspection teams that Saddam wants 

the short-term gains of the latest to block. With strong U.S. backing, 

lli-lraqi confrontation. The Iraqi Butler and his American deputies 


ihology Ilian real diplomatic or mill- the integrity of the weapons inspoc- 

lary advantage. If he does not, the lions or makes Saddam responsible to ostracize and lame the Iraqi dicta- I age Saddam not to responsible be- 


f tailed Slates still has the capability for tlie agreement's failure. 


intake them away from him. 


That breach, in turn, will lend to enring negotiating partner. 


tor. treated him as a sensitive and havior but to new outrage. 


Russia To 
Bury Czar in 
St. Petersburg 

David Hoffman In Moscow 


S\ ter in its search for a post- 
Soviet identity last week by 
formally deciding to bury the 
remains of tlie last czar, Nicholas 
II, nnd members of his family in 
St. Petersburg on July 17, the 
80th anniversary of their murder 
hy Bolshevik revolutionaries. 

The decision, announced by 
Deputy Prime Minister Boris 
Nemtsov, caps a tortuous and 
emotion-laden debate about 
the authenticity of the remains 
found more than six years ago in 
a pit in Yekaterinburg nud about 
the significance of the Romanov 
monarchy for Russia. 

The outcome has been such 
a point of contention that 


Ask the Kuwaitis, who helped pay President Boris Yeltsin, who 


The question is whether Pre-si- “the severest consequences." a Saddam will market at home for his war against Iran and then got I had been expected to settle the 
<V til Clinton lias the grit and resolve phrase that Russia, France, the Annan's misguided praise of him as invaded by him. Ask his political issue, sidestepped making the 

i» use that capability in Iraq. The United States, Britain and China a statesman as proof that the world associates who invariably wind up final choice, and ordered the 

management of the first phase of agreed to include in tin • netful m ting is relaxing its opposition to the ter- dead for getting loo cluw lo him. Russian Cabinet to deckle, live 

this crisis — which is not over — brief Annan took lo Baghdad. inr am! hardship Saddam inflicts on Annan should remember that il is since die 199 1 collapse of lliu 

unfortunately does nut provide a It is Annan's per fori nance since hi*, people. Il is oxygen to him. not fatal to be Saddam's enemy, hut Soviet 1 1 ninn, Russia has been 


management of the first phase of 
this crisis — which is not over — 
unfortunately does nut provide a 
conclusive answer. 

Senate Majority Leader Trent 


agreed to include in tin* negotiating 
brief Amum took lo Baghdad. 

Il is Annan's performance since 
lie returned from Baghdad that has 


dead for gelling loo clusi* lo him. Russian Cabinet lo decide. VS 


1 (loul)l that Annan believes Sad- I lo be his friend. 


I is since die 1 99 1 collapse of I he 
but Soviet 1 tail m, Russia has been 
groping for symbols and sub- 
br stance to define its new state - 


he said to me in 1993, “but I think 
Patten is making a hash of It He's 
tying to make a name for himself 
back in Britain; but he's a lightweight 
who's screwing everything up." For 
courtiers to Survive at the .Court of , 
King Rupert, they have to be adept at 
anticipating Ijieir master's wishes 


press to see off privacy r*. 
will be greeted with a hollow IflWP. > 
The Patten scandal lias dewJJ 
the status of everything he pulfljr , 
Reputations have been sacrifltf"** ® 
commercial gain. It need no* ^ | 
been this way. Even ruthfesSjj^: R 
petitive businessman - can noW | 


with integrity. But the man ; 

told me there had- to be ( B'v®g j 
compass" In everything we 


In his handling of Patten’s bopM, | 
a sorry tale from which he'enH»R| 
■a dlminlBhied; tarnished figures 


Senate Majority Leader l'reni awarded Saddam consequential dnin has suddenly had a character Saddam's gains are likely lo be stance to define its new slate - 
Lnn and oilier Republicans exagger- gains. Somewhere between the transplant. He seems to exited lhat ephemeral and Clinton may well get hood. There are still deep 

ate when they accuse Clinton nfliav- Euphrates and the Hudson rivers offering Saddam some dignity and another chance at military action, divisions and ambivalence about 

, ins made a bargain with the devil, in the highly competent, steely Ghana- new legitimacy will encourage him for which he should be better pro- those symhols, which have often I 

i lb* form of U.N. Secretary-Gene ral inn diplomat metamorphosed into to behave responsibly and live up to pared. In the end. Saddam and Clin- clouded the debate over where 

M Annan, to "su boon trad" U.S. Miss Manners, accepting Saddam his word. u»n are f.n irreconcilable paths. 'Hie to inter the fast monarch, 

foreign policy and further a strategy Hussein as an expert ul decorum. That was the approach George Iraqi will not permit inspections that Nemtanv, chairman of u com- 
of‘ ‘aggressive multilateralism." Most troubling was the warm Bush and Jim Baker tried on Sad- endanger his hold on chemical and miaaionformcdinl993tuin- 

That overestimates the amount of way in which Annan, speaking to re- dnm before they started calling him biological weapons. Clinton and his vestigate the remnina, said they 

deliberate strategy, and underesti- porters in New York last week, em- Hitler Jr. That is die kind of human aides have made dramatic stale- will be interred In the St. Peter 

mates the amount of desperation, braced Saddam as a decisive leader charity that Bill Clinton expressed ments about such weapons and and Paul fortress In St. Peters- 

that marked the Clintonites’ use of who deserved more respect from in saying Saddam might undergo a about Iraq In this crisis that have burg, where all Russian mon- 

Annan and his dash to Baghdad. Butler's inspectors. Suddenly the conversion someday, and then mini- alerted the American public to the archs since Peter the Great have 

That mission was directed at getting top civil servant at the United Na- mizing his depredations for six dangers of doing nothing. The been laid to rest. 

Clinton out of confrontation for lions, which had previously vowed years. Praise and sympathy encour- showdown is still to come. In addition to the symbolism of 

a final burial for the royal family, 

* " the choice of a site was die 

m • n a I C< 1 T7 1 * ^ have not yet been exhausted and subject of a quarrel between 

1611S1011S LOUld IJpErk Jr lfflltlllff lU AllffOlft the United Nations continues to try Yekaterinburg, where the 

L O O ° to manage a volatile situation, the Romanovs were killed by a firing 

Lynne Duka In Huamhn Anonl* prompt a government move to the November 1994 signing of the threat of eventual military action squadj Moscow, the booming 

• — ~ n Muam DQ i Angola CTll8hUNmL Lusaka peace accord after a govern- against UNITA looms large, say center of Russian capita Hem; and 

A VERITABLE museum of des- At issue is whether UNITA’s ment siege of Huarobo forced diplomats in the capital, Luanda. St. Petersbiu-g, the czarist capital 

Fl true don, Huambo's bomb- headquarters at Bailundo, as well as UNITA to flee to BaUundo and ne- They have a signed UNITA com- and scene of the revolution that 

fratered streets, bullet-splattered several other towns in a strategic gotiate for peace. With that docu- mltment to take certain actions by toppled their reign. AU three 

houses and blasted high-rise build- buffer around it, will be handed ment, UNITA and the government February 28111." said a source close cities wanted to capitalize on the 

^ are constant reminders of war’s over soon for government adminis- of President Jose Eduardo doB San- to the peace process. Once that date Romanovs as a tourist attraction, 

ubiquitous menace fration. Jonas Savimbi, the skillful tos agreed to end their 19-year war. passes, "if they want to send troops The tug-of-war over their final 

But one need not look to ruins of tactician who once was a U.S. Cold The United Nations dubted it the into these places, they can send rearing place struck manyan a 
Past battles to know that menace War proxy and is among the world’s “worst war in the world," especially troops into these places.” final huUgialty tor toe murdered 

still stalks Huambo. Here in the cen- longestrsurviving rebel leaders, the final two years, when Huambo The source expressed doubt that royal family. Eduard Radzinsky, a 

!*1 highlands region and elsewhere agreed in writing that such a hand- and Kuito, to the east, and other the government would ^ove just ■ biographer of the czar who served 

| n Mttleravaged Angola, there are over would oc£ur by last Saturday. Interior towns were pummeled by yet into Bailundo or ■ the nearby toe commission, has called 

increasingly frequent reports of But as U.N. observers and gov- repeated sieges. Hundreds of thbu- town of Andulo, where Savimbi tiie debate a second execution, 

hndges blown up or new land mines ernment officials have extended sands of people were killed or often resides. But other towns In ^Although &ome ^ntinue to 

or planes flying in weapons or state administration to towns closer maimed, mainly by land mines, that strategic region could be hit, dispute the aumenticity of the 

^sekdowns by government forces and closer to Bailundo, they have Amid deepening goveriimeht cor- the source arid. ■ '• ' " ' . 

“ r ambushes on the roads or rebel met increasing hostility — at the ruption and ' the continued rallitar- UNITA has complied with the Yekaterinburg, three indepen- 

°rces massing. Technically Angola negotiating table and on die ground. ■ Izatiod of the national budget, not- Lusaka accord to the extent of send- dent examlnations hAve matohed 

is at peace.. But, like war it can be Diplomats said the handover would even the nation’s tremendous oil log-some of its 70 politicians into the genetic material from Nicholas's 

"ell. not occur last weekend wealth has rescued Angola from national parliament and four into the bonea with DNA from distant rel- 

“Uetvery upset," said Alfredo de UNTTA — the National Union fof economic crisis. ■■ cabinet, where a more modoate atlm. Other teste have proven 

Dc us Sacotbgo, 23. a teacher, the Total Liberation of Angola — Despite these high stakes, the form of opposlbon is practiced In that the bones of Nicholas and ■ 

founded in the 1994 siege of justifies its delays, in part, by point- peace process teeters on the brink what Is called a “unity” government, four ofthe other skeletons are 

Hiamho, "We are young boys, and ing to the hai-d line government of dertilirtent as Savimbi fecea hls . Abel. Chhukiivulai, president of related, v ■ . . . ,, , , 

’'“M be forced to lake part to (roots have taken in^ crackdowns on blggeat hurdle: giving up his heart- flie_ UNpA bench In _ parliament, . Emmlnations have indicated 

pied force. Our future will be former UNITA. towns, settling land or .facing' the consequences. fald. TTie problem ia fear- UNTTA fl^th^arethe remains of 

"Wattned- , fcbrea with old foes who then do The United Nations has loat people fear tilat the [ruling party! Alexandra enddaughters Tatiana, 

fcwmgo’sfear also plagues the the same in return. patience and may soon pull out or will never rest, easy near UNTTA,- OjSa and ytoahda . Tholrodteo 

f®* na »ent, the UnitedNations "The degree of mistrust i» Impose new sanctions on UNITA, he said. He denied that the fnoye- ' pf daughter Marie and Alexd, 

SJ “«« btenutional mediators: tremendous here. Tremendous,- which has flouted arms,, travel and ment is preparing for war but said it Nlcholee' son and heir, ere he- 

Angola’s 39-month-old peace iald Behroog Sadry, a U.N. assistant flight prohibitions already brought Is "not a monolithic political: entity 1 . Heved to have been burned by 

struggles through a pro- secretary , general who is super- pgainst it. The government wtulta ' and ia .-shaktag, but not breaking, Ute aaaaaotas. Theutter remataa 

treacherous phase iten- vising, the Angolan peace process, thb United Nations to tale,' a • pnder the atnuns of its disparate ete- are tho rn; of Anna Demidova, ■ • 

T® surrounding the dismantling Terhaps weVe tied one of their aoufee close to the peace procesa ■ menta — "being; ■ an opposition, AlexOTdnreiady-lrMralting.the 

UNTTA rebel movement liands behind their back, but the said, as hawka ia the military are being a poUttcd party.havinfr ete- frhyaldan Eug ene B oltin, the | 

could boil over into' other is still holding a knlfeA ■■■ bristling to act. • ments of. the old guerrilla force. ItV cook Ivan Kharitonov, and vaJet 

-C^_ ed guerrilla conflict, or- T The peace process began, with Though negotiating maneuvera not easy to manage all thla." ' AiouayTrupp. . ' ■ 1 ' 
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Oprah Case 
Jurors Reject 
Texans 5 Beef 

Sue Anne Pressley In Amarillo 

A FTER nearly six weeks, 
untold legal fees and long ar- 
guments about agricultural eco- 
nomics and freedom of speech, 
the case of the Texas cattlemen 
against talk show boat Oprah 
Winfrey was resolved last week: 
Oprah won. 

The Jury decided that Winfrey, 
her Harpo Productions Inc. and 
Howard Lyman, a guest on her 
show, did not hurt four Amarillo 
ranching families and their cattle 
companies with an April 1 6, 

1996, show on mad cow dis- 
ease. The plaintiffs claimed that 
comments made during the pro- 
i gram, including Winfrey’s dis- 
gusted vow that she would never 
ea t an other hamb u rger, cau se d 
cattle prices to plummet, costing 
them about $1 1 million. 

Lead plaintiff Paul Eugler, 
vowed to appeal the verdict. 

The episode in question was 
aired after news outlets reported 
that at least 10 people in Britain 
died of a brain-wasting ailment 
which they contracted from eat- 
ing beef contaminated when cat- 
tle were fed protein supplements 
produced from the wastes of 
slaughtered cattle. Lynum, a for- 
mer Montana rancher and now 
an official with the Humane 
Society of the United States, 
compared the mysterious dis- 
ease and its long incubation pe- 
riod to AIDS and speculated that 
It already is rampant among 
American cattle. The show never 
touched specifically on Texas 
cattle or named the plaintiffs; 
but they argued that Winfrey’s 
Influence was so great that they 
suffered devastating financial 
losses simply aa a result of the 
program’s airing. 
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Corruption Is a 
Hard Act to Follow 


Molly Moore in Mexico City 


Originally, the cattlemen’s suit 
was seen as the first major test of 
the constitutionality of “veggie 
libel” laws, which have been en- 
acted in Texas and a dozen other 
states in recent years to protect 
perishable agricultural products 
from unsubstantiated attacks 
about their safety. Critics have 
expressed fear the laws could 
have a muzzling effect on free 
speech. But in a surprise move 
U.S. District Judge Mary Lou 
Robinson ruled that the case 
could not continue under the 
agriculture disparagement law. 
The judge’s move reduced the 
suit to a basic business defama- 


tion case. That imposed on the 
cattle ranchers a higher burden 
of proof. 

Jurors explained they were in- 
fluenced by concerns about First 
Amendment guarantees of free- 
dom of speech. After the verdict. 
Juror Pat Gowdy told reporters: 
“We felt that a lot of rights have 
eroded in this country. Our free 
dom of speech may be the only 
one we have left to regain what 
we've lost.” 

Winfrey said that point had be- 
come dear to her during the 
trial. “I believed from the begin- 
ning, this was an attempt to muz- 
zle this voice,” she said. 


America’s Long Goodbye to Reag, 


OPINION 

Ellon Goodman 


T HERE ARE times when words 
really do fall us. We don’t 
always have the vocabulary — the 
nouns, the adjectives — to properly 
describe the range of experience. 

This time it was the verbs that 
came up as paupers. Hie simplest 
verbs in our language — "was" and 
“is” — were inadequate for the task 
facing tiie friends and family of 
Ronald Reagan, the president now 
crippled with Alzheimer’s. 

Speaking in a masterful docu- 
I mentary on PBS, the tenses kept 
slipping out of gear. Some said, “He 
was . . Others said, "He is ..." It 
was as if the speaker could not de- 
| tide whether the Reagan he knew 
sdB existed. 

. This language became the tragic 
background to the memoir of a man 

/ who no longer remembers. To the 
story of a president who can no 
longer be a source on his own presi- 
dency. To the completed history of | 
a man who is still alive. 

■ t If these people were tongue-tied, 
it was because there was/is no 
correct tense to describe the exis- 
J tence. of a person with advanced 
j Alzheimer’s. This is a disease that 
I attacks the brain’s hard drive like a 
I computer virus, erasing personality 


byte by byte. It leaves behind a man 
who is no longer himself. No longer 
who he was. 

This was not the first time 1 had 
been struck by such sounds. Two 
winters ago a star-studded celebra- 
tion was held for Reagan's 85th 
birthday. As the awkward televised 
festivities went on, 1 was struck by 
haw hard It was for the celebrants, 
lo get to grips with a disease that al- 
ters identity. Had the Reagan they 
were toasting really turned 85? Or 
had he never truly gotten beyond 
83, the year he told us he had 
Alzheimer's? What is the meaning 
of identity in people who outlive 
their conscious life? 

These are questions that plague 
those_ who live in the aura of 
Alzheimer’s. There are about 4 mil- 
lion Americans with this dementia. 
But Reagan is the first roan to en- 
gage the entire country in what fam- 

IIFph nf ofOiVl-tvj-} iliuwlU. ,i 


Uies of the afflicted describe as the 
long goodbye. 

Today, he lives a private and pro- 
tected life at some point on the slid- 
ing scale of the disease. Every time 
the ex-presidents meet, one is ab- 
sent And at every absence there is 
the reminder of his presence, not as 
some Alzheimer's poster boy, but as 
a shadow: the man who was/is. 

As national family members we 
only wince. It’s the family and 
friends who truly suffer. These are 


;an 


the people left facing and caring for 
a stranger in familiar shape. 

Today, Patti finds ease in the fact 
that she reconciled with her father 
while he still understood, Ron Jr. 
takes honest if chilly comfort in the 
fact that they were already prepped 
in his father’s remoteness. Both let 
us understand that their father Is no 
longer available. 

Dr. Steven DeKosky, director of 
the Alzheimer’s Disease Research 
Center at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, says that people who deal 
with Alzheimer’s often talk of two 
selves: the then-self and the now- 
aelf When families and doctors 
inake decisions about living wills or 
experimental treatment, they ask 
what the woman she was would 
want for the woman she is, ■ 

■ Yet we have, only known about 
this disease for 20 years. As 
DeKosky soys, “We can talk about, 
people who have cancer, strokes, 
heart attacks but this is wholly new. 
We haven’t yet learned how you talk 
about the loss of self." i-. 

Over three years ago, Reagan 
wrote the country a brave and fond, 
farewell letter: “I now begin the jour* ; 
ney that will lead me into the sunset 
of my life," In the long, shadows of 
this sunset, we have inherited the 
deeply sad obligation to understand 
what was/is. His farewell was just 
the beginning of our long goodb ve. 


B EHOLD the inheritance be- 
queathed to the first elected 
mayor of this mammoth 
metropolis in modern history: Hun- 
dreds of computers wiped clean of 
all data, a payroll on which one of 
every 10 paid employees never 
showed up for work and a property 
office that couldn’t account for al- 
most half the city-owned real estate. 
And that was just for starters. 

^ In the three months since 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas and his op- 
position party took control of the 
city administration from ruling-party 
appointees who had run it for nearly 
seven decades, officials have exca- 
vated levels of corruption so pervH- 
sive that one of the mayor’s cabinet 
members described the govern- 
ment as “one big. black enterprise.’’ 

The capital's "successive govern- 
ments promoted and legitimized 
corruption as a 'normal' way uf life 
and work, and implemented it as the 
unwritten norm for the relations be- 
tween officials and citizens.” said 
Cardenas, a member of the lefl-of- 
center Party of the Democratic 
Revolution, who campaigned on 
promises to clean up city hall. 

Allegations of corruption are 
hardly new in a city where citizens 
routinely pay bribes to obtain a 
water or telephone hookup, a dri- 
ver’s license or other government 
services. But as opposition leaders 
in the capital and elsewhere begin 
to break the grip of the reling Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party (PRO. 
Mexico’s government is undergo- 
ing a new revolution — the birth of 
this democracy's first independent 
system of checks and balances. 

Using legal weapons that were 
virtually unheard-of in Mexico three 
years ago, newly elected opposition 
mayors, governors and members of 
Congress arc launching unprece- 
dented investigations and audits of 
government corruption and inept- 
ness. No longer just the subject of 
speculation and rumors that were 
swept under the carpet of one-pnrly 
rule, government scandals are the 
daily fodder of headlines in the 
national and local press, 

“What we are having is full expo- 
sure," said Sergio 'Aguayo* presi- 
dent of the Civic Alliance, a private, 
good-government advocacy group. 
That is an important aspect of the 
change we need. Democracy is not 
only free and fair elections. We have 
to create the lawB and institutions 
that will sustain a culture of account- 
ability.” I • 

. The emerging view of the seamy 
side of Mexico City’s government — 
which administers to 8,5 million res- 
idents inside the city limits of the 
federal district — has surprised 
even critics of the ruling party. 
"We've found even tnore than we ex- 
pected," said Jesus Gonzalez Schmal, 
Cardenas’ chief . administrator. ‘It 
penetrated the entire administration.' 1 

City prosecutor Samuel del Vi liar 
estimated that as much as 40 per- 
cent of the city’s $4.5 billion annual 
revenue is stolen by criminal organi- 
zations within the dty government, 
dishonest employees ■ and : ineffi- 
ciency. “We are just looking .fet the 
tip of the iceberg,” del Vlllar said in 
an interview.. "We don’t know how: 
bigitls." .• ,i . 

Former PRI mayor 1 Oscar .Es- 
plnosa Villarreal, , who has since 


tourism, has said little publid-i, / 
about the allegations. But one of tjl '* 
former cabinet members, who^ 
permitted to be interviewed on fc 
condition that liia name not be usd 
said. "It is false that the problem* 
of the dimensions they said it hi 
is impossible. We systematical, 
fought corruption. Some of fc 
cases they are presenting now wrt 
started during our administration’ 
Cardenas concedes it will be diffi- 
cult to prove many of the allegation; 
in court because so many record; 
from previous administrations hair 
been destroyed or are in disarray, b : 
addition, the city workers' union k 
fiercely protective or employee*, 
many civil servants fear speaking 
out, and many others have no inter- 
est in changing a system that ha, S* 
been used to supplement their m'F 
ger salaries. ' 

Examples of alleged corruption ' 
include: 1 

□ Dozens of eily offices ws 
stripped of computers, telephone- 
furniture and files when the pn".> 
ous administration left office. 

□ The city public relations offiv 
paid SL'GO.OUO lo nearly HQ a 
porters in an effort tu win the ii 
ministration favorable coverage; > 
computers purchased for the city* 
public relations department wrr 
given ns gifts to reporters, and ihf 
administration listed 54 press advi» 
ers oil its payroll who had no job de- 
scriptious and no apparent duties 

□ Of the 16,000 city-owned vehicle 
Cardenas' administration has fc 
cated, 4,000 are unusable without , 
extensive repairs and 2,000 are ic * 
such poor condition that lb?- / 
should be sold as junk — era 
though millions of dollars in lake 
bills were submitted to the city fix 
vehicle maintenance. Hundreds 
more — particularly late-model autos 
— disappeared In the final monlM 
the previous administration. : 

□ About 90 percent of all the rite ] 
lions issued to vehicles for violating 
pollution standards in 1997 were frl 
posed on ears and trucks that war I 
operating within the law, yet none of ! : 
the approximately $1.6 million oi 
fines was forwarded to city coffefr 

□ Criminal organizations w 
sources working In the city'h coo 
puting offices continue to electroni- 
cally steal city hrod9 and dhtf 
them to private bank account 
"Hackers know the new P 088 *®** 
almost immediately," said a sera* 
city official involved in financial ifr 
vestigations. “We've had 
brought in who were trained by w 
U.S. Federal Reserve, and we ? 
can't find out how theyfre doing »■ 

□ City officials say they canoj 
identify 22,000 of the city's e* 

mated 50,000 buildings and Pi- 
ties because records don’t exists 
one case, Salvador Martinez 
Rocca, the government adminl®* 
tor for the Tlalpan precinct in sou£ 
em Mexico City, discovered the w, 

. paid tens of thousands 
lars In rent for a governxnenWw** 
building that was used as ® P 0 "^ 
office for the PRI for thei 
years. When he confronted'^ 
members workirig at^the buw® 
Martinez said, he found cof 168 
keys to all of the predn^'^J 
government offices, Including. J" 
as well as plans for sabotage , 
new. administration. f At' nignt 
could - have, easy' access - 
offices with Httie romplicHy “ 
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Puerto Rico, Drugs 
Gateway to the U.S. 


Douglas Farah and Serge F. 
Kovflleskl In San Juan 


A SHIFT in tactics by cocaine 
and heroin traffickers has 
made this island territory the 
most important way station of a bur- 
geoning smuggling route through 
the Caribbean, according to law en- 
forcement officials and experts on 
tiie drug trade. 

Colombian drug cartels, which 
produce virtually all of the world's 
cocaine and an increasing amount 
of itB heroin, have shipped most of 
their U.S.-bound drugs through 
Mexico in recent years. While that 
remains the dominant route, 
stepped-up interdiction efforts at 
the U.S.-Mexico border — plus the 
ever-increasing demands of Mexi- 
can traffickers — have led the 
Colombians to diversify by putting 
:w emphasis on the Caribbean. 

The Colombian cartefe have sub- 
contracted their Caribbean smug- 
gling to Puerto Rico-based 
trafficking gangs whose leaders are 
from the Dominican Republic, ac- 
cording to law enforcement offi- 
cials. The Dominicans ship the 
cocaine and heroin via islands 
throughout the Caribbean, often 
using small, fast boats that are al- 
most certain to escape detection by 
law enforcement agencies — and 
that can easily outrun any patrol 
craft that happens to get lucky. 

A given shipment of cocaine or 
heroin might hopscotch its way 
north through several island na- 
tions, authorities say. But for the 
Dominican traffickers, all roads 
eventually lead to Puerto Rico. 
Since Puerto Rico is a U.S. territory. 



there are no customs checks be- 
tween the island and the American 
mainland. 

"Once the drugs are in Puerto 
Rico, they might as well be in 
KanBaB,” said Felix Jimenez, special 
agent in charge of the Caribbean for 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration (DEAL “There are 72 
flights a day from here to the main- 
land, and San Juan is the busiest 
port in the Caribbean and the 
fourth-busiest in tiie United States. 
You can put coke on a plane here 
and have it in Los Angeles in less 
than 24 hours.” 

The U.N. Drug Control Program, 
in a report to a regional conference 
held in Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, in December, estimated 
that 250 tons of cocaine destined for 
the U.S. market, or about 40 percent 
of the total, passes through the 
Caribbean. 

In addition, law enforcement offi- 
cials said, almost all the growing 
flow of Colombian heroin now 
passes through Puerto Rico on its 
way to the lucrative markets of the 
eastern seabuard of tiie United 
States. 

The illicit flow of cocaine and 
heroin has brought with it a sharp 
increase in crime and drug abuse, 
with National Guardsmen at limes 
patrolling the most drug-infested 
housing projects here and police 
sealing off whole neighborhoods for 
drug sweeps. The drug trade. Gov. 
Pedro Rossello said in a recent in- 
terview, “is the biggest threat that 
we have to the existence of our soci- 
ety as we know it." 

Rossello said drug trafficking 
“has wreaked havoc on Puerto 
Rico” and is his administration’s top 
priority. “It has poisoned our youth 
and Ipjured our capability for the fu- 
ture," he Baid. “All we want to do is 
raise the resistance so that the traf- 
fic will be shifted elsewhere." 

Rossello Is not alone in his 
lament Throughout the Caribbean, 
authorities say drug trafficking haB 
brought new social, political and 
economic problems that threaten to 
overwhelm often fragile govern- 
ments. 

For example, in the Dominican 
Republic — the home of tiie m$jor 
new Caribbean traffickers — offi- 
cials estimate that of a population of 
8 million, at least half a million Do- 
minicans used cocaine or marijuana 



their Caribbean smuggling 


last year. Officials estimate that as 
much as $1 billion in illegal drug 
profits was laundered through the 
nation's financial system last year 
Of 10,000 drug cases in the past 
seven years, fewer than 100 have re- 
sulted In prison sentences. 

The drugs brought into Puerto 
Rico arrive largely in low-riding "go- 
fast" boats. Using Global Positioning 
System devices that allow drug loads' 
to be located on the high seas with 
great ease and accuracy, several 
small boats will often converge on a 
single large load dropped from the 
air or a larger ship. If police presence 
Is detected, the speedy boats split 
up and head In different directions. 

And the drug traffickers are con- 
stantly innovating. Last year they 
began to use small, semi-sub- 
mersible boats that could carry up 
to 440 pounds of cocaine all the way 
from Colombia to Puerto Rico. Hie 
boats rode low enough to be almost 
covered by the sea, making them 
virtually undetectable. 

In one of the largest raids ever car- 1 


baaed gangs 


ried out here, Puerto Rican police ar- 
rested 1,039 people on December 17 
in a series of raids across the island. 
The raids netted l,35t> 3. 5-ou nee bags 
of cocaine; 133 small bags of heroin; 
58 firearms; 60 vehicles and $205,582 
in cash, according to Puerto Rican 
law enforcement officials. 

Using evidence gathered In the 
raids, the police said, they were able 
to bring murder charges against 40 
people, including Wess Solano 
Moretta, alleged leader of one of San 
Juan’s most powerful drug organiza- 
tions. 

"They [Colombian drug traffick- 
ing organizations] have persons in 
charge of distribution, laundering, 
records and exporting," said Puerto 
Rico’s attorney general, Jose Fuentes 
Agostini. The Colombians are oper- 
ating Uke a giant corporation with 
different levels of management and 
subsidiaries in different countries*" 

The drugs leave Puerto Rico in 
every imaginable way, according to 
law enforcement officials. Smug- 
glers favor cargo ship containers, 


but also use commercial airline 
flights, cruise ships and express mall. 

Between October 1996 and June 
1997, a joint task force led by the 
Coast Guard seized 24,000 pounds 
of illegal drugs on the high seas as 
the drug traffickers were attempt- 
ing to reach Puerto Rico, according 
to Adm. Robert E. Kramek, com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. The 
drugs had a street value of $1 bil- 
lion, he said. 

On July 31, federal agents ar- 
rested more than a dozen people 
working for Delta Air Lines. They 
were charged with organizing shiji- 
ments of cocaine on Delta during a 
three-year period. DE A officials said 
the alleged smuggUng ring intro- 
duced between 13,200 and 22,000 
pounds of cocaine into the United 
States during that time. The street 
value of the drugs was more than $ 1 
billion, the DEA said. 

Although the transshipment ol' 
drugs through here is a concern, of- 
ficials and residents say the greater 
devastation is caused by the cocaine 
and heroin left behind as payment 
for the services of those involved in 
the drug trade. It is not hard to find 
evidence of the impact. 

The windows of the guard houses 
at Lis Margaiitas housing project 
here in San Juan are pocked with 
bullet holes. Those wishing to enter 
the complex, with its hare cmirl- 
yards and its graffiti-cnvi-reil wall-., 
must have their idenlitiiMlion 
checked by riot -equipped National 
Guardsmen brandishing M-lrt rifles. 
Despite this military presence, resi 
dents say, gunfire still pierces tin- 
night. Drug dealers still manage to 
do business. 

Not far away, in a neighborhood 
called liarrio Figueroa, police 
sealed off an area of several square 
blocks one recent night and then 
swooped in from all sides. Rows of 
haggard, dazed men and women 
were flushed out of narrow alleys 
and run-down wooden houses. Po-. 
lice lined them up against a cement 
wall and frisked them, quickly fill- 
ing a large plastic bag with crack 
pipes, syringes and small bags of 
drugs. Other residents heckled , 
from their windows, asking why tiie , 
cops were going after such small fry . 
instead of the big fish who run the 
drug trade. 

Of the 868 murders In 1996 on 
this island of 3.7 million people, 8C! 
percent were directly related tc 
drug trafficking, said Pedro Toledo ; 
the police superintendent Another 
10 percent of the homicides were in : 
directly attributable to drug traffick! 
ing, he said. In 1986, only 30 percen i 
of the island’s murders were druj 
related, officials said. '} 


Cocaine Traffickers ‘Are Buying Haiti’ 


8 *rge R Kovaleskl 
In Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


L AST MARCH, authorities ar- 
rested a Colombian man as he 
jurived at the International airport 
here lugging several suitcases' 
shifted with 1,650 pounds of cocaine 
destined for the United States. TW 
weeks later, under : mysterious: dr-! 
cumstances, the suspect was allowed 
to leave Haiti unpunished, according! 
to Haitian and U.S. law enforcement: 
sources. In the wOrda of one U.S. In-; 
vestigator, “No one knows what i- -. .; 
happened to him or the drugs." _:li i 
Around the same time, a Haitian 1 
driving through Port-au-Princfe wasj 
pulled: over in a routine traffic! stop: 
by i itollce, who discovered ■ >22', 
Pounds of cocaine stashed In -the! 
trunk of fife, cat*.,, But ; a senior gmH 
ernment offidal soonr ordered: the: 


release of the driver and his car, law I 
enforcement sources said. 

In November, police seized a ' 
large cocaine shipment from a truck 
apparently en route to the neighbor- 
ing Dominican Republic that they' 
had detained at a roadblock In the 
southern' port town of Miragoane. 
Within hours, agroup of the officers, 
was back at the station dividing a 
large chunk of the find among them- 
selves. This time, though, part of the, 
haul was recovered by anti-drug po-; 

. llce,» who aUo arrested: seven offi-' 

. cere,- aB well as a justice of the peace. 1 

When the Clinton administration' 
Spearheaded an International 1 mis- 
sion In 1994 to reinstate democratic 
rule In- Haiti, rebuilding the coun-. 

; try’s crooked and 1 dysfunctional law 
enforcement institutions was to be a' 

■ cornerstone of tiie effort The mill- 
tary.gover nment at the time had for 


years forged strong, lucrative ties 
with South American drug traffick- 
ers, giving several notorious drug 
lords carte blanche to live and con- 
duct business here. U.S. officials' 
hoped to move the traffickers out 
Today, however, a. growing epi- 
demic of drug-related corruption is 
poisoning that U.S.-backed '■ en- 
: deavor and allowing Coldmbia’s 
powerful cocaine and herbln cartels 
to utilize- this -t impoverished 
Caribbean island more than ever as, 
a major transit point to the United 
States. » Now that < the’ U.N. : peace-' 
-keeping : mission hete has elided, 1 
authorities fean the situation may; 
get worse.r ' -.h ' -I * j 

In recent months, nearly three; 
dozen o fficial s — police officers, a 
prosecutor, two" judges, mayors,; 

council members — have been- ar- 
rested on drug charges that include 


complicity in drug trafficking and 
dealing. The crackdown has been 
part of an attempt by President 
Rene Preval to counter what many 
observers consider' the most seri- 
ous 1 threat to this nation’s 'fragile 

democracy. 1 

-.'Nowhere does a narco-dollar go 
further today than in Haiti," said an- 
other U.S. investigator, referring to 
the ease with which, cartels can 
smuggle and harbor drugs here.; 
“As a ■ transshipment venue and a 
'stash house’ for traffickers.-Haiti is 
biggerthaneverj’’! j 

“People,. Including some police, 
ire so desperate 'for food and other 
■things that dealing drugs or work- 
ing for drug traffickers 1 would ‘not 
. be- ft second thought for m&ny| 
Haitians/ Look .■ what- happened in 
Flamand," said Port-au-Prince'Btreet 
. vendor Michelle Beaux, 28 ; refer- 
ring to an' incident last November; 
when people in a southern fishing; 
village attacked smugglers transfer- 


ring drugs from a vessel and Split U] 1 1 
more than 1.5 tons of cocaine to selH '• . 

The porous border between Hail j, (. I 
and the Dominican Republic eh’ 1' j 
ables Haitian smugglers — soim'Aj j 5 
times police officers — to delhre ! 
narcotics freely from the largely uiV 
1 protected shores of their country tj 
their Dominican counterpart: _ 
They, In turn, move the coatrabao! ; *’ 
into tiie United States by boat cjj| j; 
plane, mostly through the U.S. ten • \\ ' 
tory of Puerto Rico. 

Observers noted, however, thf 
one 'break with the past has bee! <■ , . 
the creation of the Haitian Nation , 1 ] ; 
Police department’s Office of 4he Ilf!! 
spector General, ' which has gomf jj 
after corrupt -officers. More tfif 
. 200 officers have beenflred for ra - 
• sons from alleged drug trafficku^ 
and . dealing to excessive force, k 1 • ' 
•least 60 are In prison awaiting triji k . 
..'and Preval is 'considering DppoU.j', j, 
ing a> special prosecutor to hand 4 !. . 
r the increasing number 6f cases. : ' 
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PLEASURE WARS 
The Bourgeois Experience: 
Victoria to Freud, Vol.V 
By Peter Gay 
Norton. 324 pp. $29.95 


P ETER GAY first made his rep- 
utation as a distinguished his- 
torian and interpreter of the 
18th-century Enlightenment, stress- 
ing, among other matters, that the 
philosophers of the age of rational- 
ism were a lot more impulsive and 
emotional than had been commonly 
imagined. Then, in mid-career, the 
Yaie historian (now emeritus) began 
to study and write about Freud, often 
defending the great thinker’s ideas 
and accomplishment during an age 
of sometimes virulent criticism. Gay 
even undertook psychoanalytic train- 
ing, so that .he now regards himself 
as “a historian Informed by psycho- 
analysis.’’ 

Fourteen years ago, starting with 
The Tender Passion (1984), Gay 
embarked on a five-part history of 
the American and European bour- 
geoisie during the 19th century 
from, as he has it. “Victoria to 
Freud. 0 That first volume, along 
with the second, The Education Of 
The Senses (1986), explored the 
complexities of Victorian attitudes 
toward love and the body, disclosing 
the existence of Car more variety, 
openness and joy in sexual matters 
than had hitherto been imagined. 
These books were followed by The 
Cultivation Of Hatred (1993), an ex- 
amination of how the 19th century 
came to understand and harness 
man’s destructive urges. Most re- 
cently, Volume IV, The Naked Heart 


(1995), peered into the inner life, 
and discussed the legacy of romanti- 
cism, from the rise of biography and 
autobiography to nervous ailments, 
from the German custom of student 
dueling to the insights of satirists 
and wits. 

like its four predecessors, Plea- 
sure Wars — a study of how the 
bourgeoisie responded to the new 
in art, music and literature — “may 
be read as a protest against cliches 
that have long served to caricature 
nineteenth-century bourgeois as 
canting hypocrites, money-crazed 
and philistine, incapable of love, ra- 
tionalistic and yet irrational ..." All 
too often, Gay writes, “to many minds 
the Victorian decades stand ... as a 
time of greed, lies and kitsch." He 
notes that “the perception of the 
bourgeois as the unreconstructed, 
philistine champions of ossified 
taste, as antimodernists incarnate, 
has retained its prestige to this day." 
In modernist myth the battle lines 
are always drawn between avant- 
garde artists and a conventional 
middle class. 

Not true, asserts Gay. Or at least 
not entirely so. Once again, Gay 
hopes "to clarify [by duly complicat- 
ing! important issues." As he sug- 
gested as long ago as 1984, in a 
genera] prologue to The Bourgeois 
Experience, the avant-garde "was 
no more unified than the middle 
classes that its articulate, self- 
elected spokesmen were savaging; 
many good bourgeois actually wel- 
comed the new art and patronized it 
without condescension, while, on 
the other hand, many avant-garde 
artists and writers were solid bour- 
geois at heart." Who would have 
thought, for instance, that Baude- 


laire actually dedicated a volume of 
art criticism to the bourgeoisie as 
“the natural friends of the arts," as 
the founders of “collections, muse- 
ums, galleries"? Or that the revolu- 
tionary painter Manet whose nude 
“Olympia" shocked all Paris, as- 
pired to the Legion d'honneur, and 
subscribed to two clipping ser- 
vices? Above ail, Gay shows us 
what many Victorians actually be- 
lieved: that “commerce and culture 
need not be enemies but can be- 
come partners, and enterprising, 
sensitive and well-informed bour- 
geois can make money serve civi- 
lization." 

To this end Gay, as in the past 
showers the reader with anecdote, 
quotation and revealing facts, all of 
which go far to Indicate how 
strongly the middle classes sup- 
ported and buttressed the cultural 
life of the 19th century. Gay relates 
the history of the Halle Orchestra of 
Manchester, entirely founded and 
supported by the city's industrial- 
ists. Though Flaubert consistently 
attacked the provincial bourgeoisie, 
research suggests that the novelist’s 
own city, Rouen, was an oasis of ama- 
teur musical, artistic and scientific 
clubs and societies. Gay shows how 
critics (Sainte-Beuve), museum di- 
rectors (Alfred Lichtwark of Ham- 
burg's Kunsthalle) and patrons (the 
Havemeyera, the Cones, the Steins) 
welcomed and fostered new art, 
how the Impressionists learned 
their craft by copying old masters in 
those supposedly stultifying muse- 
ums, how serialization made litera- 
ture more affordable, and how even 
revolutionary architect Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh actually “got 
what he needed: discriminating and 


risk-taking clients." Not least. Gay 
reminds us that, no matter how 
alienating his art, “it was middle- 
class collectors who rescued 
Picasso from indigence and saved 
his career." 

In short, "the Fissures dividing 
aesthetic conservatives from their 
radical competitors ran not between 
tile middle class and antibourgeois 
bohemians but between incompati- 
ble definitions of what is beautiful, 
or stirring, or elevating." While 
many bourgeois “did not have the 
right words for art or music, they 
had, often enough, the right feel- 
ings.’’ Bourgeois collectors not only 
"followed the fashion," but “there 
were times when they made it” Not 
that it couldn’t be difficult to accept 
innovation: 'To appreciate the Finest 
in art and music is a trial for human 
nature: it calls for the hard work of 
breaking the cake of custom for the 
sake of discriminating pleasures 
running counter to the pressure for 
simplicity and mere relaxation in 
rare leisure hours." And, of course, 
Borne artists found themselves more 
easily accepted than others: 

66T N CONTRAST to the ris- 
I mg demand for the Im- 
X preBsionists, prices for 
Cezannes advanced with agonizing 
sluggishness, A well known incident 
of 1899 dramatizes this divergence: 
at an auction, when one of 
Cezanne’s landscapes was knocked 
down for the substantial sum of 
6,750 francs, the astonished audi- 
ence wanted to know the name of 
the buyer, who stood up and identi- 
fied himself: it was Claude MoneL" 

As he does in his other books in 
this engrossing series, Peter Gay 
deliberately writes an old-fashioned 
kind of “literary" history, witty, in- 
formative and fun to read even as 
one argues with some of the au- 


thors points or his slightly conserv. 
aUve bias. Certainly, the bourgeoJ. 
often supported art, but, as Gn 
himself indicates, that art might £ 
conventional more often than imm 
ative. 

Still, these are arguable cavils 
and one can really only applaud and' 
admire this grand historical enter- 
prise. The five volumes may be read 
independently, as intelligent enter- 
tainment, but together they provide 
an eye-opening survey of Mlkce* 
tury culture, a successor to what 
one might call the tradition of t£» 
Halevy and TYevelyan. For Peter 
Gay, Clio is definitely and rightly 
still a Muse. Where else but in these 
relaxed pages would you discover 
that Chopin and Liszt charged 2C 
francs for a piano lesson (the regu- 
lar piano teacher got only one)? Or 
learned about Emmanuel Geibel, a 
German poet “as uninventive as he 
was polished”? Or discovered that 
the great Viennese music critic Ed- 
uard Hanslick concluded, at the end 
of his career, that "the belief that 
critics leave their impress on com- 
posers, conductors or soloists, let 
alone the public, is little better than 
a fond illusion"? Pleasure Wars is 
worth reading for just such indden- 
"Is. 

The long bibliographical essays 
in each installment of The Bour- 
geois Experience are themselves as 
interesting as the text they support, 
ranging through obscure archival 
materia! and half-forgotten works of 
history to the very latest journal ar- 
ticles, dissertations and fashionable 
scholarship. In short, Peter Gay’s 
are the kind of bookB you can read 
straight through with mounting ex- 
citement or just dip into for an intel- 
lectual wallow. In either case, you 
will derive pleasure as well as in- 
struction, no matter what social 
class you belong to. 


Judgment on a Jail Culture 


H. Bruoe Franklin 


GRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
IN AMERICA 
By Elliott Currie 

Holt/Metropolitan. 230pp. $23 


T HIS IS a very unfashionable 
book. Elliott Currie does nol he- 
| lieve that we need to build more and 
, more prisons, impose longer sen- 
, fences, make prisons as harsh as 
i possible, eliminate educational op- 
portunities for prisoners, reinstitute 
I ( chain gangs, treat juvenile offend- 
, ers a s adults, and divert still more 
1 . funds from social services to penal 
institutions. He clings to the old- 
fashioned notion that we should 
concentrate more on the prevention 
of crime. He even goes so far as to 
accept the hopelessly outdated idea 
that widespread poverty is the main 
cause of violent crime. If all this 
were not antiquated enough, Currie 
also evidently assumes that rational 
argument based on scientific knowl- 
i edge — i.e. reason and facts — can 
- change social policy. Even his prose 
\ style is anachronistic: earnest, free 
■ of jargon, lucid. 

t When Currie, who lias taught 
sociology and criminology at Yaie 
and Berkeley, advanced similar ar- 
, guments in his 1985 volume Con- 
■ i fronting Crime, the New York 
. f Times reviewer noted that the 
• ‘biggest incarceration binge in 
. American history" had increased 
he nations prison population from 
ewer than 200,000 in 1970 to 
, 15 4,000 by 1984. What may have 
leemed an astonishing number of 
. nmates back in 1984 is dwarfed by 
he current prison population of 1.2 


million, plus an additional lialf-a-mii- 
lion people in local jails. 

Tile United States now has by far 
the largest prison system on the 
planet. There are more prisoners in 
California alone than in any other 
country in the world except Chinn 
and Russia. The present U.S. rate of 
incarceration is six times the global 
average, seven times that of Europe, 
14 times that of Japan, 23 times that 
of India. European rates of incarcer- 
ation are consistently well below 100 
per 100,000 population; the rate of 
incarceration of African-American 
males is close to 4,000 per . 100, 000 
As Currie puts it in the present vol- 
ume. “mass incarceration has been 
the most thoroughly implemented 
government social program of our 
bnie," and we have thus been con- 
ducting a gigantic social "experi- 
ment," "testing the degree to which 
a modern industrial society can 
maintain public order through the 
threat of punishment." 

Has this experiment worked? 
Media attention has recently high- 
b’ghted the falling rate of crime for 
the past four years. As Currie 
demonstrates, this decline has 
come during a period of unusually 
low unemployment and relative 
prosperity, actually bolstering his 
thesis that extreme poverty is the 
main cause of crime. Moreover, he 
notes that the crime rate has been 
falling only in relation to the ex- 
tremely high levels of 1990-93. If we 
compare 1996 with 1984, the year 
cited in the review of Currie’s- ear- 
lier volume, we discover that the 
crime rate (according to the FBI’s 
annual Crime Index) has actually 
risen 13 percent. 
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The costs of this social experi- 
ment are immense. As Currie points 
out, the money spent on prisons has 
been "taken from the parts of the 
public sector that educate, train, so- 
cialize, treat, nurture, and house the 
population — particularly the chil- 
dren of the poor." Currie if anything 
understates the consequences else- 
where in the public sector. For ex-’ 
ample, California now spends more 
on prisons than on higher* education. 

Crime And Punishment In Amer- 
ica cogently debunks what Currie 
labels the “myths" that rationalize 
and legitimize the prison craze. The 
"myth of leniency" (the prevailing 
notion that criminals are being let 
off too easily or let out too soon) is 
shown to be based on phony statis- 


tics, "unless we believe that . . . 
everyone convicted of an offense — 
no matter how minor — should be. 
sent to jail or prison, and that all of 
those sent to prison should ■ stay, 
there for the rest of their lives." The 
"rayth" tliat “prison works’’ ignores 
the soaring crime rates during most' 
of the quarter-century of the incar- 
ceration experiment; it also as- 
sumes that the- only alternative 
available to us has beeti doing noth-, 
ing at all about crime. ' 

This leads to the parts of the 
book dearest to the author's heart 
futematives to mass incarceration. 
With thorough documentation from 
recent research, Currie describes a 
number of soefal ' programs that 
have indeed dramatically reduced 1 
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rates of crime or recidivism, even 
among groups -of people generally 
considered beyond hope. Examples 
he gives range from prenatal ana 
preschool home visitation- targeting 
child abuse through enriched 
schools for high-risk teenagers ty 
successful community programs for 
youthB who already have multiple 
arrests. The modest costs of the* 
programs, together with their tangi- 
ble benefits, offer a stark contrast to 
the enormously expensive mass in] 
careeration model, with all its attern 
dantsodftl devastation. 1 Vj 

This is a book that ought to W 
read by anyone concerned about 
crime and punishment in America, 
especially our political leaders and 
representatives. 


Trainingfor Business 


Making the right choice 


Want to study for an MBA but not sure which to go 

for? Mario Lay and Nunzio Quacquarelll assess 
the results of the international MBA recruiter survey 


A T THE risk of stating the 
obvious, the fact is that all 
MBA courses are not the 
same. Recruiters have a preferred 
business schools from which 
they will actively select graduates. 
The international MBA recruiters 
survey conducted by the MBA Ca- 
reer Guide has, for the last six 
years, researched recruiter prefer- 
ences to identify the international 
schools most utilised by interna- 
tional companies. 

In 1997, 1,000 recruiters of MBAs 
from around the world were sur- 
veyed (44 per cent US/ international 
corporations; 40 per cent Euro- 
pean/in ter national corporations: 8 
per cent Asian/ Australian corpora- 
tions; S per cent Latin American cor- 
porations). The aim was to establish 
from which schools MBA graduates 
most sought by international 
recruiters. 

Each company was asked to list, 
priority order, the international 
schools from which they had recently 
attempted to recruit international 
MBAs. Companies were also asked 
which countries or regions they 


Index of MBA recruitment 
by sector 
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would be recruiting MBAs in 1998. 

Only those companies active in 
two or more geographical regions 
have been incorporated in the re- 
sults, accounting for approximately 
250 distinct recruiting organisations 
from the more than 1.000 surveyed. 
The sample excludes companies re- 
cruiting purely for their domestic 
market. The score is weighted to 
take into account whether the school 
is mentioned first as a “top five" 
school, or as a "top 30" school. The 
more often a school appears highly- 
rated by a recruiter, the higher the 
score. 

Schools that have- consistently 
performed very well by this crite- 
rion include the Wharton School in 
North America and INSEAD in 
Fontainebleau, which again top the 
United States and European regions 
for 1997. In Asia- Pacific. Melbourne 
Business School and AGSM have 
vied for top spot, with Melbourne 
edging into first place. 

The survey has also collected a 
further 20 measures of business- 
school excellence by which candi- 
dates and recruiters can judge the 
most suitable MBA programmes. 
One criterion that is important for 
international recruiters is the aver- 
age years of work experience of can- 
didates. An average of at least three 
years should be a benchmark for a 
top-flight MBA programme. The 
older the average age, the more ex- 
ecutives are likely to be sharing 
their wisdom with the class. 

Henley Management Centre in 
the UK tops this scale with an nvei^ 
age of 10 years' experience among 
its class. Edinburgh Management 
School at eight years, and Strath- 
clyde, Warwick and IMD at seven 
years are not far behind. US 
schools, in general, are younger In 
student profile, though the ADL 
School of Management has an aver- 
age experience of 7.5 years. Increas- 
ingly, we see recruiters with 
different reasons for hiring, based 
on type as well as amount of experi- 
ence. The global consulting prac- 


tices of the big professional service 
companies such as Ernst & Young 
and Coopers & Lybrand insist on 
relevant prior experience, as well as 
an MBA. Other companies encour- 
age career changers, but do look for 
“blue chip" experience and "demon- 
strated achievement” in candidates’ 
previous careers. 

Companies have been actively re- 
cruiting from many more schools in 
1997 than in previous years. As de- 
mand for MBAs has risen, a few 
schools have no longer been able to 
meet recruiter demand and so other 
schools have grown in popularity. 
This has created a virtuous circle 
because, with greater recruiter de- 
mand, these additional schools have 
seen an increase in the quantity and 
quality of MBA applicants. In Eu- 
rope, Bocconi, Cranfield, IESE. 
Nijenrode, Rotterdam and Warwick 
have all done well. 

In the US, Columbia, NYU, Amu* 
Tuck and Darden on the East Coast, 
Michigan in the* mid-West and 
UC1A Irvine and Berkeley on the 
West Coast have all benefited from 
the spill-over effect as recruiters look 
beyond Wharton and Harvard. 
Chicago and Stanford in tiieir respec- I 
live regions. The research shows 
strong movement by recruiters away I 
from heavily domestically-orientated 
programmes towards sellouts that 
have tried to build tile international 
profile of their students, their faculty 
and course content. For example, 
among smaller schools, Bentley, 
Cornell, DePaul, Emory, Rochester 
and USC have all seen increased 
international recruiter activity in the 
past 12 months. 

Asia-Pacific schools still lag be- 
hind their North American and Eu- 
ropean counterparts in facilities and 
reputation. Yet, with high percent- 
ages of international students, some 
schools have experienced growth in 
recruiter demand as companies 
seek to fill positions throughout the 
region from a few Belect schools, 

Melbourne University topped 
the recruiter research preferences 
listing. Australian National Univer- 
sity’s Asia programme performed 
well, one of its characteristics 
being that 85 per cent of its stu- 
dents are international. National 
University of Singapore has 67 per 



cent international students with an 
average of over five-years’ work ex- 
perience. Nanyang University of 
Singapore has approximately 50 
per cent foreign students and its 
average starting salary for graduat- 
ing students Is one of file highest in 
the region at $80,000. Hong Kong 
University of Science and Technol- 
ogy and the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong offer the primary full- 
time MBA programmes in the re- 
gion, . though serving a more 
regional marketplace for Greater 


The Recruiter Research Is available 
free to subscribers of The MBA 
Career Guide. 

Tel: +44 171 383 4411 

Email: recrult@career-guide.com 

Internet: vvvvw.topmba.corriulcle.com 

Nunzio Quacquareill, MBA Wharton. 
Is editor of The MBA Career Guide 
International, published In the US. 
Europe and Asia twice annually 


Centres of excellence that can 


put you on course for success 


• full-time MBA programmes 
wh'ch feature In the 1 997/98 
recruiter research (listed in 
alphabetical order, based on The 
MBA Career Guide's International 
MBA Recruiter Survey): 

USA: Arthur D Little School of 
Management; Babson Graduate 
school of Business; Baruch . : 
Cdtege; Bentley Graduate School of 
Business; Bryant College; Boston 
University; Carnegie Mellon School 
ln d- Admin.; Columbia University; 
uomell University; Dartmouth , 

— Amos Tuck; Depaul 
University; Duke University — 
uqua; Emory University — ■ 
^oeueta; Georgetown University; 
harvard Business School;. Indiana . 

Ma’V'and University; 
J^nigan University; MIT— Sloan; 


New York University — Stern; 
Northwestern University — Kellogg; 
Purdue University; Southern 
Methodist University; Stanford 
University; Temple University; 
Thunderblrd — AGSIM; University of 
California at Berkeley; University of 
California — Irvine; University of 
California — Los Angeles: University 
of Chicago; University of Denver; 
University of Illinois: University of 
Pennsylvania— Wharton; University 
of Pittsburgh; University of 
Rochester; University of South 
Carolina; University of Texas — 
Austin; University of Virginia — 
Darden; University of Washington — 
Olln; University of Wisconsin — 
Madison, 

Europe: Aston University; Bath 
University; Bristol University;. 


Cambridge University; Cardiff 
University; CESMA ESC Lyon; City 
University; Cranfield University; 
Durham University; Edinburgh 
University; EAP; ENPC; ESADE; 
Henley Management School; IESE; 
IMD; Imperial; INSEAD; Institute de 
Empress; ISA at HEC; Koblenz; KU 
Leuven; Lancaster University; 
Leicester University; .London 
Business School; Loughborough 
University; LUISS — Rome; 
Manchester Business School; MBA 
SclancesPo; Nijenrode; Nlmbas; 
Norwegian SchPol of Management; 
Nottingham Business School; 
Rotterdam School of Management; 
SDA Bocconi; Solvay Business 
School; Southampton University; 
Strathclyde Graduate School of 
Business; Warwick University; 

WHU Wien. 


Asia-Pacific: AGSM, University of 
NSW; Aslan Institute of 
Management; Australian National 
University; Bond University; Chinese 
University of Hong Kong; Hong 
Kong University of S&T; Indian 
Institute (Ahmedabad); Indian 
Institute (Bangalore); Indian Institute 
(Calcutta): International University of 
Japan; Kqlo University; Macquarie 
University; Melbourne University; 
Monash University; Nanyang 
University; Singapore; National 
University of. Singapore; Sasln 
Graduate School of Mgt.; University 
of Otago; University of Queensland; 
University of South Australia. 

The research does not cover part- 
time and distance-learning MBA 
programmes. See the MBA Career 
Guide for further Information. ■ 


www.topmba.com 


MBAs wishing to work In 
banking/finance, consulting and 
business development should 
contact Mike Holmes at the 
Alumni Career Service at the 
web site above. Students can 
gain access to: 

• Extracts from The MBA Career 
Guide, past end present; 

• Alumni Carder'ServIceJob 

. listings for MBAs from around . 
the world, updated every month; 

• Profiles of more than 100 
recruiting companies; 

• Candidates can enter their CV 
and select companies of 
Interest, on-line. 
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European School of 
Economics 

ROME - LUCCA - NEW YORK - TOKYO 

Study in Italy 
for a 

British Degree 

The European School o( Economics Is a private university 
with live campuses in Italy. BA (Hons) courses in International 
Business, Pollies and Communication and Madia. 
Graduate courses offered: 

The World-Wide Master In Business Administration 
last fourteen months and has study sessions in Italy, New 
Vbrk, East Europe, South America, Tokyo, China and 
South East Asle. 

The International Master In Business Administration is 
a twelve month graduate course held In Lucca and Rome 
with a two month working stage in Italy or abroad and we 
offer specialisations in Marketing, Finance and 
International Business. 

Undergraduate visiting students: Students studying with 
other Universities may access ESE undergraduate 
courses as visiting students for a semester or a whole 
year and follow courses in English or Italian. Semesters 
start in October and February. 

For more information write or call: 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Mitchell Villa le Planore-55040 
Capezzano Planore (LU) Italy 
Tel: + 39 584 915 169 Fax: + 39 584 915384 
Web: http/w vrw.caen.lt/ESE email: 
ase.luccaStelcen.caen.lt 



LEMANIA COLLEGE 

| 3, ch. de PrSvine 1003 Lausanne Switzerland 
I Tel ... 41 - 21 -320 15 Ql Fax ... 41 -21 -312 67 00 I 



School of Business Studies 
University of Dublin 
TWnity College 
Dublin 2 
Ireland 


THE TRINITY MBA 

■ yvar. full time. Intensive and intimate programme fnr 
I managers and professionals aiming at General Management and 
| memhenthip of n gfnturl network of Trinity Alumni 

The ire.iv ArgenHw begins September 1998 
Tii apply etmtucl: 

Catbenne Wiliams 
Administrative Coordinator 
Tel: +353-1-60*1024. Fas: +353-1-4799503 


Luton Bui Inna School 


« ,>„ Masters Programmes 

pf be part of our success story... 

5 o* Impressive ranking In teaching quality 

on mum BAD, with itofe-o^Uit-ort learning 
raiourcai proWrion and well established 
Industrial and commercial links 


m SPECIALIST MBA RANGE 
A range of one year MBAs far than with a first dsgrsi 
or equivalent and two years 1 work experience. Will rufi 
manaftfi of administrators wishing to add Mils to 
anatom ths/r careen. General mute alto avellabls. 

• MBA MarkaUng 

• MBA Financial Minagamant 

• MBATouriim MmiMirtent 


administrators, h 
ywrj'worfc ajperfentr, looking to mokt a major 
contribution (part-time rout# olio omHoWa/, 

■ BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT MSc 

• MSc Business Decision Management 

■ MSc Tourism Management 

■ MSe Marketing Management 

• MSc Entrepreneurship and Business Manaj 

• MSc Human Resource Management 

[ipMoht (KftWyi lutfcd to vuhdotioni 


PRE-MBA BUSINESS 
I ENGLISH COURSES 1998 

lor students who have been accepted 
on nn MBA course & for experienced 
business people who need higher 
llevci business English language skills. 

|We can offer you: 

!• a lull-lime intensive course 
|* a lailormade introduclion to 
MBA studies 

tuition by experienced, friendly 
& professional staff 
modern teaching & learning 
mclhods including computers, 
CD-ROM. internet, video 
use of University computing, 
library & sports facilities 
membership of the Students’ 

Union 

courses in July or August 1998 . 
IStudy In the atmosphere of a British 
University! 



University 
of Surrey 

Promoting Excellence 
In Education A 
Research 


Mrs. S. E. Mitchell 
English Language 
Institute 
University of Surrey 
Ciuildlbrd GU2 5XH 
United Kingdom 
Tel: 01483 -259911 
Fix: 01483 - 259507 

K-mnil: elifftaurrey ac.uk 
Inlomci: 

hllp-JAvww.nirrey.m;.iik/ELI/ 



The ImiiiuK for lnitnuilon.l Dmlnru offer. a itric. of pro 
*"5" Emili.h-.pa.klng .rod.nr, To, .ha glob.1 mark.,- 
placa. Tiie IIB aollaboraiaa with appiopnaia [n.riliitioiu ofhighar 
ftlucanon or advanced technical training to create curricula and 
intcrn.hlp placements that contribute to the completion of certifi- 
cate program* in bujin«K. Offering* by II U include; 

• The Certificate Program 

in American Business Practice 

• Supported Internships 

in American Business Practice 

Tha Cantor /or Continuing 5 Profawtonal Education 
73 South Menhoirn Bhid. • Suita 8 
Saw UniyarMy of Navy Ybrk aL Naw Paid 
Naw Pa to. Now Ybrk 1 31561-3443 USA 

ana [0141 SB 7-2003 • Fa* [014] 2B7-3B90 



■.Npi/lnghQm Business School has a long established repuiada, b 
:;..^lWJ(iing high quality management education and its teaching ha 
graded ns '‘excellent" by the Higher Education Fund* 
,;Ojj)pciI for England (HEFCE). ^ 

“ chollcn 8 in S anJ innovolivc 12 month full-time MBA soil 
/ Management which hnve been designed for individuals nbg 

'.•aredooklngfor: 

, ; .f JA-pfogramme combining lending edge thinking with practical 
experience 

Invaluable direct business experience working with networked 

• , ',0'rganiiDlions on real projects, consullnncy and research 

A dynamic learning environment, interaciing and sharing 
. ..^experiences with other participants 

• ►’•Personal development and career planning as an integral part of 
V .-l^programmc with an orientation course for international siihIcou 
: ■ State of the art learning facilities in the School's new purpose 

built Qass Management Centre 

MBA - this is for experienced individuals wishing to successfully 
manage organisations ot a senior level 

MSc In Management ■ is primarily for recent graduates nnd may hr 
converted to un MBA following appropnate management experirwe 
For further information plcnsc contact Julinn Overiun on 44 i(l)]|l 
94? 6198. or e-mail: julian.cveriontS niu ac.uk 



• http://www.nBwpatt2.adu 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PLYMOUTH 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

The MBA U Ihe premier business qualification 
recognised throughout Ihe world 

The Unlveretly 0 i Plymouth Binlrau School has dosgnao ns 
|MBA programme}?? provide rou wtlh a ioud loundaliDn ol 
manogennl knowkxigG and s.puriso io acceleialo your 
periooGl and protusalanal deuefopmenl 

Spectflct*Y 9Bored towaidj modem manogament 
procedure*. the MSA programme will enable you to 
manage compto* and changing buUnea environment* 
and conirtxjle etfeollvetv to Ihe orgonUatton'! ilratogy 

tho L/nMorcrty ol Ptyrmouth Business School offers 
three MBA Piogronunes: 

MBA 

MBA (Operation* Management) 

MBA Finance 

Also offered U the 

MA International BuHrraii AdmlnWratton 


y -aj I Florida (USA), London (England), 

Paris & Strasbourg (France), Heidelberg 
rj gj (Germany), Madrid (Spain), 

Kngolberg & Lcysln (Switzerland) - 

Schiller 

International University 

A UNIVERSITY OF DIVERSITY & INTERNATIONALITY 
MBA 

* International Business 

* International Hotel & Tbtirism 
1 information Technology 

* Public Seel or Management i 

MA 

1 International Hotel & Tourism 

* International Relations & Diplomacy 

A A, AS, ABA, & BBA 
' Internationa! Business 

' International Hotel & Tourism 

' International Relations & Diplomacy 
. . Associate of Science 

' Pre-Engineering &. Pre-Medicine Programs. , . 

Registration commences January, May & August 

Schiller International University 

Admissions Officer, Dept (GW) 

51-55 Waterloo Road, London SE1 8TX England 


guardian weekly/mba career guide 
MardiB 1990 
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Sticking to 
your own 
agenda 


S ELF-MANAGED learning is a 
process thatallowB partici- 
pants to determine what they 
want to learn and how they want 
to learn It. 

Roffey Park Management 
Institute was established In 
1946 as an independent educa- 
tional charity. It provides man- 
agement development and 
training services for a wide vari- 
ety of organisations, including a 
unique MBA, delivered via self- 
managed learning. 

it Is particularly effective for 
those wishing to align organisa- 
tional objectives with their own 
development 

As part of the self-managed 
learning process, managers 
work with others in a small 
group or "learning set”. The 
other students will all be experi- 
enced executives, so partici- 
pants get the chance to offer 
help and advice to each other on 



Self-possessed . . . MBA students at the Roffey Park Management Institute in southern England decide 
what they want to learn and how they want to learn it 


their projects. By doing this, all 
individual MBAs get involved 
with a range of organisations, 
which is enormously useful. 

Each learning set provides a 


safe environment for managers 
to test out different techniques 
and approaches. They can also 
get invaluable input from their 
set on how to overcome any spe- 


cific problems or issues at work. 

For further information, write 
to: Roffey Park, Forest Road, 
West Sussex RH 1 2 4TD; or tele- 
phone: 01293-851644. 


MBAs — worth the investment! 


I Nunzlo Quacquarelli looks at the costs and 
I the benefits of embarking on a full-time MBA 


N athalie ross com- 

pleted an MBA at INSliAD 
in 1(193. having been a 
systems consultant She wanted a 
complete change in career direc- 
tion, and after her MBA she joined 
the leading international manage- 
ment consultancy, Arthur D Little, 
-he is now a senior manager in their 
London office, specialising in travel 
and tourism, her field of interest. 

Ms Ross's decision to undertake 
full-time MBA has worked out 
well: she believes that for someone 
with a good academic background, 
at least three years' work experi- 
ence and an Interest in international 
business and culture, a top-flight, 
full-lime MBA could be the beat in- 
vestment decision of a lifetime. 

Anyone choosing to study at a top 
one-year MBA programme, such as 
Ujose offered by Cranfield. IMD, IN- 
SEAD or Warwick business schools, 
should be aware that it will cost be- 
tween $20,000 and $26,000 in course 
fees. In addition, there are living ex- 
penses of about $13,000. Books, 
sundries add another 
«j500. Missing out on a pre-MBA 
sawy of. say, $50,000. results in an 
opportunity cost of around $90,000. 

So what can a typical candidate 
expect in return? Aged 28 on gradu- 
a tion, they are likely to g£t&signing- 
S" b ™ us of $16 -°° 0 31111 a sa&TA. of 
, 1 ,000 or more. Looking into th'e 
future, should this new salary in- 
crease at 10 per cent per annum, and 
fuming the previous salary would 
also have Increased by the same 
JJjount, diey will have paid back the 
MBA and recouped lost Salary in 
md* - ree years - After 10 year 9 * 11181 
mvestment would liave gener- 
ated a positive net present value of 
approximately $165,000. 
i Utt f au ] ,9 erosk i. dean of the two- 
year, full-tinie MBA at the London 
business School says: “We have no 
Mni l res ^ 0r ^ Payback of an 
|J+ .v cause we aifoply do not col- 
I ^ 8a * ar y data for our alumni. 

>ny guess Is that almost all our 


alumni payback their MBA within 
five years.” 

Most schools in the United Slates 
offer two-year programmes. With 
typical course fees of $23,000 per 
annum, the payback for the average 
MBA would be six years. 

Young professionals around the 
world have worked out the numbers 
for themselves and are applying to 
top two-year programmes in ever 
increasing numbers. The Wharton 
School in Philadelphia receives 
more than 40,000 inquiries and 
more than 10 applications for each 
of Its 750 MBA places every year. 
Harvard Business School receives 
even more applications. Geroskl be- 
lieves that people are making sound 
investment decisions. He advises 
people to look not just at the costs, 
but to consider the quality of learn- 
ing, the career flexibility that an 
MBA can offer and the lifetime 
alumni network. 

Quality of learning is certainly 
the argument put forward by John 
Arnold, director of the MBA pro- 
gramme at Manchester. "By mirror- 
ing the reality of the business world 
on our MBA programme, students 
are exposed to more problems and 
opportunities in 18 months than 
they may encounter in the rest of 
their working career." His aim is to 
produce students who can “hit the 
ground running 1 *. 

-Colin New, chairman of Cranfield 
School of Maraggment, also heads 
the European CaseCI&ringJiouse, 


study material to business sci 
He believes the case method of in- 
struction is a vital part of the value of 
a full-time MBA. CaBe-study teach- 
ing, apart from the problem-solving 
and technical skills fostered, also en- 
courages teamwork and appreciation 
of the cultural diversity of coY 
leagues. That is why the fiiU-time 
MBA is so good at developing inter- 
nationally-minded managers and 
consultants,. who will be sensitive to 
client or employe needs In 


whichever couniry they are working. 

Many people view the MBA as a 
catalyst for radical career change, as 
an entry point into such disciplines 
as business development, strategic 
planning, coriwraie finance, fund 
management and management con- 
sultancy. 

Corinnn Bosmann had worked in I 
marketing, but after taking an MBA 
at Nottingham she found a job in the 
planning department at Daimler- 
Benz in Stuttgart Typically, more 
than 30 per cent of MBA graduates 
enter industrial management and, 
as The MBA Career Guide reports, 
many more such companies are 
recruiting MBAs Into devefop- 
ment/ strategist roles In 1998. 

More than 25 per cent of MBAs 
graduating from European schools 
such as Bocconi, IESE, IMD, Njjen- 
rode and Rotterdam become man- 
agement consultants. Companies 
such as Andersen Consulting, 
Arthur D little, Bain, Mercer and 
McKInsey all treat the MBA as the 
major entry qualification for their 
profession. Dermot McMeekin, a 
managing director at Andersen Con- 
sulting Strategic Services says: “A 
good MBA Is important because we 
find that the skills acquired are di- 
rectly relevant to the work we do." 

T HE MBA Career Guide’s 
annual recruiter research 
finds that international 
awareness, interpersonal and ana- 
lytical skills continue to be most 
sought after by employers. A fur- 
ther 20 per cent of MBAs enter 
financial services, with the balance 
taking on a wide variety of market- 
ing, entrepreneurial and public, sec- 
tor roles. 

^7«Mug an MBA is one of the 
majorpocgonuUoyestments in an in- 
dividual’s lifetime, Btiq-Uke buying a 
house, there are lotationSii^t are 
more desirable than others and 
tain typ£s of MBA that are more af- 
fordable, or suitable] 

Careful analysis of each school 
and its programmes and of the indi- 
vidual's personal objectives, are re- 
quired in making a decision about 
which MBA faculty to attend. The 


first tiling to do when considering 
business school is to narrow down 
the Lvpe of career you might like to 
pursue, balanced by a realistic self- 
assessment of your abilities and 
skills. Examine your motives care- 
fully. Determining where you want 
to work after your studies should be 
a major part of this process. 

Why ask these questions first? For 
entirely practical reasons: most appli- 
cation forms ask for your career aspi- 
rations and want to see a clear, 
cogent explanation of where you 
want to be In the future and why that 
business school can help you get 
there. If you have only a reasonable 
academic background, no language 
proficiency and little or no work ex- 
perience, it is questionable whether 
you would gain entry to a top inter- 
national school or the consulting or 
banking professions they feed. 

If you are not prepared to forgo 
employment, but simply want to in- 
crease your understanding of man- 
agement tools, then you should, 
consider part-time, executive or 
distance-learning study. Part-time 
study restricts you to schools in the 
vicinity of your current employer. If 
you have a reputable school nearby, 
then it is certainly a cost-efficient 
option — ranging from $6,500 to 
$33,000 over two to three years. But 
you must be prepared to accept 
what can sometimes be a gruelling 
schedule — to keep pace with stud- 
ies and work. It is important that 
your employer is supportive. 

Distance-learning study is also a 
serious alternative. More than 
18,0p0. people are now using, dis- 
tance learning for an MBA or simi- 
lar diploma with British Institutions^ 
compared with fewer than 4,000 a 
decade ago. Average costa for dis- 
tance learning vary from $6,000 to 
$16,000 spread over two to eight 
years; Within the distance-learning 
arena, the business schools most 
-qften referenced in The MBA' Cr- 
retr-rjuide’s international recruiter | 
research^ sqje Aston, Durham, I 
Henley, Henbi-Wgtt Institute for 
Financial Managefftwit, Kingston, 
Leicester, Open University BS, 
Strathclyde and Warwick. 


Splendid 

isolation 

Suzanne Alexander meets 
the distance learners keeping 
In touch via their computers 

A LOT has been said about the 
isolation that characterises 
studying for the MBA by distance 
learning — but it doesn’t have to be 
that way. Through our e-mail distri- 
bution lists, students of the War- 
wick Distance Learning MBA 
programme worldwide are able to 
exchange news anti views. Some 
students hnve also used e-mail to set 
up '‘virtual” study groups. 

Imagine a study group that 
arranges ail its meetings to fit in 
with your own chaotic schedule. 
Add to that the valuable experience 
and insights from three continents, 
and you have some idea of the ad- 
vantages of participating in a “vir- 
tual" study group. One successful 
group, with members in Malta. Sin- 
gapore, Dubai and Zimbabwe, sum 
up some of the benefits of distance 
learning: “It's real on friendship, 
shared ideas and moral support." 

“It's virtual! — no fixed meeting 
time or place. We can e-mail nutes 
to eacli other almost instantly." 

"I can mail a question to the 
group at midnight from tile mid ill* • 
of the African bush and when I wsike 
up 1 find it was answered in tin- Far 
East four hours before 1 asked the 
question." 

"It provides exposure to other 
students' and tutors' advice and 
views, and creates a feeling of being 
included in a group rather than an 
island i a the MBA “sea of study'. " 

"You can always turn off the 
computer!" 


Suzanne Alexander is administrative 
director of Warwick Business 
School Distance Learning MBA 


www.career-guide.com 


Euro-MBA Tour 1998: 

Meet up to 100 leading 
International business schools 
at any of five European locations 
In October 1998: London, 
October 7; Paris, October 10; 
Amsterdam, October 1 2; 

Munich, October 1 5; Madrid, 
October 1 7. 

Attendance is free for all 
candidates who pre- register. To 
pre-register, visit the Professional 
Careers Group website: 
www.career-guidQ.com or send 
your address and career details 
by mall, Indicating which location 
you wish to attend to: 

Euro-MBA Tour '98, Top Career 
Forums, 32-34 Arlington Road, 
London IMW1 7HU. The Euro- 
MBA Tour Is jointly organised by 
The MBA Career Guide and 
■'KapianECS. 


The MBA Career Guide is 
available by subscription at 
£17,95 per edition or £32.96 
annually, Including ' ■ 
postaga/pacl^ing. Gall +44 171 
383 441 1 or fax +44 171 383 
,4949 with your credit card details | 
(yfoa/Mastercard only) . Also 
avattabla via intemet/Emaik 
http://wvww.career-gulde.com 
■and email: recrullOcareer-. 
guide.com or by mail with 
oheque(£/$) to: The MBA Career I 
Guide. 32-34 Arlington Road, 
London NW1 7HU 
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Enrol for the 
revolution 


How can MBAs embrace 
electronic commerce? 

Lehar Zaldl reports 

T HE growing presence of the 
Internet has posed a chal- 
lenge for MBAs: where do 
they fit in to electronic commerce? 

In a recent article in The MBA 
Career Guide, Conor Kehoe, princi- 
pal from McKinsey & Co, asserts 
that blending technology and busi- 
ness is the key task. facing MBAs. 
Clear opportunities are available in 
the media, retailing and financial 
services. The challenge is to keep 
pace with change and ensure skills 
and knowledge remain fresh. 

The marriage of MBAs and infor- 
mation technology Is not new. The 
very existence of the present infor- 


mation technology industry was built 
upon the contribution of MBA stu- 
dents. It goes back to California's 
Santa Clara county in the 1950s, 
when the invention of the silicon- 
based semiconductor gave the area 
its name and identity as Silicon Val- 
ley. Here, the idea of venture capital 
was born when Arthur Rock, a Har- 
vard MBA graduate from 1951, 
funded the invention of the silicon 
chip. Rock backed many of the com- 
panies tliat make the Valley what it is 
today: Intel, Apple computers, Tele- 
dyne, Scientific Data Systems, Gen- 
eral Transistor and Diasonics, to 
name a few. 

The examples of MBA graduates 
linked to IT growth and, subse- 
quently, the Internet are endless. 
Among them Scott Cook (Harvard 
MBA 1976), who founded die 


Net gain? Business students 
at the Cranfield School of 
Managemen t photo: daviq slutoe 

world's most popular financial soft- 
ware, Quicken. Michael Bloom- 
berg's success story has become 
almost legendary; an MBA from 
Medford, Massachusetts, he be- 
came a partner at blue-chip financial 
services firm, Salomon Brothers. 
Bloomberg left them 16 years later 
to set up his own firm, quickly out- 
pacing competitors to become the 
world's fastest growing financial in- 
formation provider. 

It was in die Valley diat micro- 
computer and software development 
evolved Into that of Internet-based 
technologies. Following the lead of 
their predecessors such as Apple 
and Oracle, Valley start-ups 9uch as 
Sun Microsystems, Netscape, 
Yahoo! and Adobe have changed the 
way the world thinks, plays, commu- 
nicates and does business. 

Shikhar Ghosh, who graduated 
as an MBA in 1980, set up his Cam- 
bridge. Massachusett9-based elec- 
tronic commerce company. Open 
Market, developing software to han- 
dle companies' Internet commerce 
with airtight security. Ghosh 
founded the company with David 
Gifford, an MIT professor in 1994, 
making it a veritable old-time estab- 
lishment in Internet terms. Now 
publicly-traded on Wall Street, Open 
Market is valued at $480 million and 
employs 3Q0 people. 

It is clear that much of the 
progress of the Internet and the IT 
explosion is linked to the entrepre- 
neurial, venture capitalist profile ol 
the MBA alumni, the roots lie not 
only in the trend for students joining 


hi-tech firms and entering the Inter- 
net arena, but also in the fact that 
(he creation of the firms themselves 
is inextricably linked with the "typi- 
cal" M BA entrepreneurial spirit. 

The distinctive nature of Silicon 
Valley ventures and the lessons they 
hold for businesses have inspired 
Harvard Business School to estalv 
lish its own research centre. Last 
summer, the school’s California 
Research Centre (CRC) opened its 
doors in Menlo Park at 3.000 Sand 
Hill Road, an address at the hub t»f 
the ventu recapital community. 

"Silicon Volley is one of the 
world’s best research sites," says 
Harvard professor and senior asso- 
ciate dean William A Sahlman, who 
has been instrumental in setting up 
the centre. Mr Sahlman identified 
four characteristics that make the 
area unique: the rapid pace of 
change, a highly-evolved infrastruc- 
ture, a culture of entrepreneurship 
and extraordinary efforts by and re- 
wards for employees. “Our know- 
ledge of the Valley region has 
enabled us to develop a deep under- 
standing of business practices that 
cut across functional boundaries, 
from finance to human-resource 
management, to strategy," he says. 

Awareness of the Valley’s imi>or- 
tance amongst students has in- 
creased, too. Veteran Valleyite 
Christina Darwall, noting that fewer 
than 20 members of her MBA class 
of 1975 moved to California upon 
graduation, points out that, since 
then, there has been an explosion of 
interest in die West Coast. More 
than 100 members of the class of 
1997 (13 per cent) are now working 
in San Francisco's Bay Area. 

The global management commu- 


nity has noi been oblivious to fc 
development. The Harvard Bo* 
ness School held its annual cotfo. 
ence, Cyberposium '98, lasting 
to examine how new technoln^J 
affect the business landscape. Me* 
than 1,000 MBAs and business, 
era Iran around the world attend^. , 
including London Business ScW.) ; 2 ! 
MIT. Wharton, Columbia, NYI 1 f 1 
Tuck, Stanford. Berkeley, Kellor? 

IJT Austin, INSEAD and othea 

Jill Schaeffer, Harvard MBAlty 
and Cyberposium co-chair, si), 
■‘With the Cyberposium theme (i 
The Net Effect’, the conference!, 
cused on exploring and chalks^ 
the evolving Internet and high-toh 
oology business models." 

Cyberposium ’98’sexecuOvctfan 
in partnership with blue-chip co% 
oies in New York, launched a rwi 
time conference website that was tk- 
hub of the event's virtual coramiuii) 
MBA students participated in Err. 
on-line discussions and wtnrfbsl . 
panel sessions on the Internet iftig [ 
video-streaming technology. 

Cybeiposium '9$ used new bus- 
ness processes and practices in k 
operation and organisation of the wo f 
fetvnce as well as more tradftioiu] 
keynote speakers, panel discussion* 
product de m i lustrations, entrepn- 
neurial workshops and a career far 
with more than 100 companies 

Corporate participation inC>Vr- 
pusium is key to the conl'eim- 
success. "By all railing execute 
from both technology-based andtn 
dilional firms, as well ns interNd 
MBAs, Cyberjxisium ’OS reufel 
the conference’s role as a forum fo: 
the ongoing debate about theirapb- 
cations and opportunities lesutofli' 
continued on page5 
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Eddy Travia and Pim Paffen on specialised MBAs 

Best of both worlds 


I N RECENT years we have 
I seen the rapid growth of "sys- 
tems integrators", consultants 
involved in developing business 
and IT strategies for clients, and 
who will then oversee the devel- 
opment and Implementation of 
systems solutions to meet thnt 
company’s needs. 

MBAs with technical expertise 
are In demand in this area be- 
cause they Hdd the business 
perspective to the technological 
perspective. By Identifying busi- 
ness benefits they are effectively 
serving as interpreters and trans- 
lators of technicriHy-focused ele- 
ments. 

They can ask the question: 

What can this technology do for 
(he business?, as opposed to the 
more technically focused view: 
IVhfll can this technology do? 

MBAs can help to recognise 
the costs and limitations of the 


technology, as well as the bene- 
fits, leading to enhanced deci- 
sion-making. 

They can also recognise poten- 
tial challenges to the wqy things 
are done or will be done in the 
organisation. A working climate 
and culture may be drastically 
changed with the implementation 
of new technology; knowing this 
in advance, and allowing for 
preparation, will increase the 
probability of success. 

The MBAs offered by the 
Theseus Business School, near 
Nice, offer skills in leadership 
with regard to innovation, strat- 
egy, information and technology. 
Theseus MBA graduates have ex- 
tensive experience in some forms 
of technology and a desire to inte- 
grate business and technology in 
an innovative and meaningful way 
to accomplish particular goals. 

In technological industries, a 


large number of general manage- 
ment positions arc held by engi- 
neers. In industrialised 
countries such as Japan and 
Germany, there are more engi- 
neers in top management posi- 
tions than non -engineers, and 
the demand is rising. 

With their professional back- 
ground and experience, engi- 
neers know how to handle the 
technological processes in the 
company. When they enter gen- 
eral management, however, they 
are often shown to lack know- 
ledge, skills and experience ap- 
propriate for the job. 

The MBA for engineers aims 
to fill that gap by giving them the 
opportunity to apply a multi- 
disciplinary approach. 

At TSM TVente Business 
School, managerial disciplines 
are taught, including finance, 
organisational design, strategic 
management, human resources 
management, international man- 
agement, consumer and buai- 
ness-to-busincss marketing. The 
programme also contains specific 
elements focused on engineers. 


■Cranfield 

I UNIVERSI 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Capacity Building: Management 
for Development specialists 

Helping development specialists working for governments, NGOs and other 
development agencies to become more effective managers by deepening 
their knowledge of current management practice, and developing the skills 
and competencies needed to use that knowledge effectively. 

1 June to 12 June 1998 

For further information contact Dr John Halley or Jane Clarke, International 
Development Centre, Cranfield School of Management, Cranfield, Bedford, 
England MK43 OAL. 

Tel: +44 (0) U34 751 122, Fax: +44 (0) 1234 752532. 

Please quote cef» GW2. 

Gmail: J.clarke@cranfieid.ac.uk Internet: httpi//www.cranfield.ac.uk/som 


Cnn field Univtrtity U an exempt charity offering a centre of excellence foe rteeuch and education. 


The University of Reading S 

Graduate Centre of International Business 
The Graduate Centre of International Business reflects the University's research excellence m a* 
aspects of international business. The University received the highest grade for Business jno 
Management Studies in the recent Research Assessment Exercise, and is the top-ranked small*' 
research centre in this field in the UK. It currently offers the following taught course. 

MSc Course 

MSc Course in international Management 
This MSc provides an excellent basis for a management career in the global environment. 
Programme Design 

This course is offered an a full time basis over a 9 month period October to June. It combines 
academic and practical training through lectures, small groups, tutorials, case studies and project 
work. Students come from many parts of the woild and interact closely with loading researchers in 
the field of International business studies. 

Course Contents 

All Students are familiarised with international and cross-cultural aspects of 
international business strategy and European or Asian management. In addition, there Is a wwe 
range of options including human resource management, international marketing and Internationa 
accounting and finance. 

Entry Requirements 1 1 

Students with a good first degree in any subject are welcome. Work experience would be desirame, 
but is not required. 

For further details contact Dr S Booth (Ref: GWCG/03), Director of Studies, GCIB, The Univeniff 
of Reading, P0 Box 218, Reading RG6 6AA. Tel: +44 (0) 118 931 6744. 
lesgtib® readlng.ac.uk . . . ; . 


Continued from page 4 
from technology changes," said 
Cyberposium marketing director. 
Allison Mnookin. Entrepre normally 
oriented MBAs are encouraged ami 
offered guidance to slart firms in 
! i he area of Internet commerce. 

InlheUK there is grnwiiigawim- 
I mss of the need to tie Internet 
, issues with business objectives. 
Peniacoin, a London-based Internet 
| and intranet business consultancy is 
j ^ridging the gap between consul- 


tancy and technology services. Ai 
the recent MBA Recruiters Forum 
in London, organised by The MBA 
Career Guide, which attracted stu- 
dents from leading schools such as 
Wharton, INSEA D. Rotterdam, 
l/mdon Business School. Cranfield 
and Warwick, the consultancy 
noted a high level of interest in 
technology and Internet solutions. 

What is significant is the number 
of MBAs who have taken the initia- 
tive and founded Internet-based 


companies. Take Gregory Slayton: 
he graduated as an MBA in 1990 
and while working al McKinsey and 
Co. co-foimded its multimedia prac- 
tice group. He then co-fonndcd 
Worlds l-lnc. an Internet software 
company, after raising SI 7 milium in 
venture capital — in nu small mea- 
sure due to his MBA insight. 

Although it is difficult for MBAs 
to get a Jodhuld in established blue- 
chip firms, they are al an advantage 
if they can do su. because of I he 


greater opportunities to develop 
and enhance their strategic and 
business consulting skills. 

Most business schools are now 
running special programmes ori- 
ented toward the Internet. For 
example. The Wharton School. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has de- 
signed a module that focuses on 
electronic commerce. The course, 
Marketing and Electronic Com- 
merce, is designed to apply the 
principles of marketing to com- 
puter-mediated environments and to 
understand how these marketing 
principles will have to adapt. Whar- 
ton is also organising a forum that 
aims to, “chart the future of elec- 
tronic commerce", bringing to- 
gether MBAs, executives and 
faculty experts who are leaders in 
the study of the emerging elec- 
tronic marketplace. 

The future for MBAs who can con- 
tribute to the electronic marketplace 
is promising. By bringing the MBA 
entrepreneurial spirit to the develop- 
ment of new technologies and busi- 
ness and offering strategic insight 
and consultancy services to compa- 
nies, the MBA graduate will find 
themselves in increasing demand. 


Harvard Business School: 

www .alumni, hbs. edu/bullet'n/i 997/ , 

Columbia Business School: www. 
C0luna3ra.edu/cu/btjslne8s/: 
Management Consulting Institute 
www mere com/; 

The'/Vltartou School: 
www.marketing.wharton.upennn.edu,' 


Lehar Zaidi is a postgraduate 
biochemical engineer: she Is a 
consultant specialising in business 
applications lor Internet technology 


Technology 

update 


• THE new class of Cranfield 
MBAs will have nccess to intranet 
technology from PCs plnceS jn 
social areas. An on-going, on- 
line Cadbury Schweppes case 
study will run throughout the 
MBA programme. 

• OPEN University has 
launched on-line tutorials. More 
than 5,000 MBA students are 
using its folly interactive on-line 
conferencing system and multi- 
media applications to enhance 
their learning, wherever they are. 

• IESE and MIT have combined 
faculty to provide an elective on 
the role of information, techno- 
logy in corporate strategy. 

• CITY University has a new 
MBA track for Management nf 
Technology. The new course ih 
taught in partnership with IC1, 
Zeneca, Ernst & Young and Bl’. 

t EUROPEAN Institute of 
Purchasing Management has 
developed an MBA designed to 
combine business skills with 
training in purchasing, U in- 
volves treating purchasing as a 
technology-monitoring centre, 
working with the R&D depart- 
ment. By influencing the design 
stage of the product, this can re- 
sult in 10-fnld savingH compared 
with classic purchasing methods. 



It’s not 

1 1ST YOU 

they’ll be 

WANTING... 


It’s your 


Ronj dm exceptional academic {environment comes a 
business qualification; the Batli MBA. 


ceptiphal 


T he University of Bath School* Af Management is one of only' live . 
British MBA Schools' lo receive top bunding Council ratings for 
both leaching and research. So you can be hue of excellent wfcching, 
programme content land academic support. . " 'I. ! 

Our rigorous entry standards ar* designed not to promote cliijsm 
but to eliminate the 'piCdur"' 0 " line' approach. This enables a niorp 
personalised, intensive style of tuition to a quality mix of 
experienced and i>»nire part icipanu from all over the world 


/Uvnneing Learning and Knowledge 


All 3 variants. ofjheBaih jMBA. KUI.I.-’iiityK, pJCKGU.ITVB antf 
. MOUL'f^tbaf^^cre^Ifcd by the Association of MBAs. ..., < .* i 
for fall detail!, {needing our regular Open .Days/Kveitingi, an«ci.W 
quoting W, GW1/99/ . i i r •: ■•V • : 

Tel: +44 (6) l&'&SQIBtyJOT). WHI KKXIWh 32387,1 (MOD) ; 
But; +44(0) jjSjty 820*10 or 826473 , . i:. ,: 

Email: mba-info® manage mem. bath. uc.uk •• n : 

http://www.bat li.ag.ult/Uepartmeuu/Mntiag«inieilt , ... 

* School of Management, Dept.’GWioi , uNtVBRBlTt.Q^i 

University of Bath, Clsvertou Down, ■ ’’ * — — 

Bath BA2 7AY. * . • 






U.S. BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Ml in Prague 

ollei*- .i full-time one-year Intensive program 
and 

executive certificate three-year program 
resulting in m> hcavditcd prestigeuiis degree 

Master of Business Administration (MBA) 

ling faculty recruited excliisiveix from excellent 
U.S. universities 

♦ World's leading economists involved, Including three 

Nohel Prize winners 

♦WflA degree /mm the Rochester lust it Hie of Technolog >\ N.Y. 
t accredited with AACSB ) 

♦ Excellent placement rate with major multi-national, foreign 
mnf C:<c/i compnnies 

♦ Scholarship and financing programs for Central and 

Eastern European students 

♦ Single Ceniflcate Programs and Courses available 

♦ 

U& Business School In Prague 
IWt (420)1 368-307 E-malli usbspt8cdms.v8e.cz 
*|«e Marti 2, 162 00 Prague 6 
„ ftxi N10) 2 316*4770 Internet: www.usbap.cz 
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Business School Lausanne 

ProfoMlon^J accreditation It the onty guarantee of 
h ' quality of a business programme 

8SL i la the! first business 
school In Europe to have 
full ACBSP accreditation 

Pr *9mat)o bualneaa taught by ourrent, 
■ucoeaeful. business practitioners 

^neee Sohool Lausanne, PO Box 2290, ; 

1002 Lausanne, Switzerland ’ 

K*] f 1 0J7 9833 Fax +441 21 817 38 37 1 
^*^™H*Jja«nna.6h small: bstOlprollnk,ch’ ; 



An established Masters in Business Administration programme commencing in 
September 1998 which: 

• Emphasises the Integration and Implementation of Managerial Action. 

• Addresses an International Business Agenda with an International Participant Group. 

• Includes e Study Visit to the European Mainland in the Course Fee. 

• Places a High Emphasis on interactive Small Group Work and Tutor Support. ! 

Admission onto the, programme requires no prior formal study of Business 
or Management subjects. Applicants not ip possession of a recognised degree or 
professional qualification may be considered on the basis of extensive work experience. 
Accommodation can Usually be arranged in the University's halls of residence if 'desired. 
Fees are £7,000 for non EU residents and £B,500 for EU residents. 1 , 

For further Information contact: .■■■'•■" 

i Irene Urquhsrt/JOhit Pentlngton, ' 1 

Department of ManfigemenC 
Glasgow Caledonian University, [ •', 

70 Cowcaddens Road, ! 1 . / 

Glasgow G4 OBA, i 

Scotland ■ i.i v'- T. 

Tel: M4 (0)141 331 3173, Fax: +44 lO)14Ti*1 3269 ■ i ; 

E-mail: IUrquhart@gcal.ac.uk 


GLAS<»^\p 



*CALjbp,PNIA-N 
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THE BRADFORD MBA. 


You can distort many things, 
but time isn't one of them. 
And as a manager, that can 
be a problem. Especially 
when it comes to studying. 
That's why, at Bradford, 
we’ll produce a programme 
that’s tailored to your needs. 
Full time, evening and open 
learning options give you 
the freedom to learn at your 
pace, not ours, with course 
lengths of 1 to 6 years. And 
in addition to studying the 
Integrative core, you will 


choose the 6 most relevant 
electives from a range of 
over 30, to ensure your MBA 
complements your chosen 
career path. So, for a more 
flexible MBA, talk to Bradford. 
After all, why study an MBA 
that hasn't studied you? 
For further information call 
+44 (0)1274 234373 (full 
time and open learning) or 
+44 (0)1274 234374 {evening). 


IT’S FLEXIBLE, 

SO YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE. 


International Professional Programs 
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In step with the Latin beat 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 


«, • r. t , l ‘j V. ’ J 


Adrian Barrett on 

the growing interest in 
Latin American MBAs 


share and mcmjy. Pedro UH“te, the Korean multinational 

“fj* ie [®“ cutive, ' e<l anillv « t - Samsung is actively recruiting 

J buytog banka MBAs for Mexico, Brazil and 

in Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Argentina as part oTIts global 


Uruguay, Venezuela and eves 
in Portuguese- speaking Brazil. 
AUN Americans are enter- Today BBV is the fourth largest 
Ing basin ess schools bank In Latin America, having 

.around the world in growing created more than $5 billion in 


AN MBA 
CONCERNED 
WITH AN 
INCREASING 
GLOBAL 
MARKET 
PLACE 

H r 

0 



*£''< Enrol with Britain's 
No 1 New University* 

3 Flexible Study Modes: 
full time ( l year) 
parr rime (2 years] 
open learning (2 years) 

Understanding complex 
operaing environments 

Managing and 
developing organisations 


■SC Developing personal and 
manager ia I effectiveness 


Advancing managerial 
specialisms through 


F.mry to those with a 
degree and/or relevant 
work experience 


IWjhtriiiR v»m for 

the Cbitllengc of 
Senior Mnihigenn nt 


nuinbera, and both local and 
Wealem companies are begin- 


ning to seek MBAs more actively 
than in the past 
It's not hard to see why. 
According to Paulo Ferraz 
Pereira, president of Banco 
Bozano, "the trend is one of 
healthy growth for Latin 

I American economies, justifying 
grossing investment in the re- 
gion”. Local stock markets 
performed well In 1997 and cor- 
poral? earnings have been grow- 
I Ing steadily. 

Diego Alcazar, director of 
w\s at Institute De Empress 
says: “About 4,000 Latin 
Americans go to study an MBA 
overseas," Up to 10 per cent of 
ihcse students choose to study 
in Spain to create a bridge into 
Furopc and vice-versa. 

Hie banking sector has been 
the main catalyst for transferring 
jlH.\sfrom Europe to Latin 
America. Not surprisingly, given 


shareholder value. 

MBAs have played a central 


actively role in this transformation 


strategist programme. General 
Electric has a similar pro- 
gramme for tile region. 
Business schools in Latin 
America are relatively new and 
unknown In the international 
arena. Currently, It Is the top 
Spanish and United States 




process. BBV is one of the largest schools thst are helping to de- 
hanidng recruiters from S panlsh velop and train staff sat- to eslsb- 


schools and has posted MBA 
students in most of its Latin 
American operations. Banco 
Santander has followed a simi- 
larly successful Investment strafr 


Ush a certain qualify of 
management education in the re- 
gion. ESADE in Barcelona has a 
long-standing association with 
Latin America and has Chilean, 


Win S I 5SS^ erkaand ’ more Mexican, Cuban and Argentine’ 

recently, HSBC Group has begun professors In its faculty. Latin 

I to invest m the region, coinciding American students tend to ac- 
with the development of a signifi- count for about 1 5 per cent of Its 

cant MBA recruiting programme. class each year. 


The growth of Latin American IESE. also baaed in Barcelona, 
economies is creating MBA has been similarly progressive, 

opportunities In many sectors, through the establishment of a 

— not only in banking. Mariano network of business schools in 

Dali Orso is a Latin American Latin America, in countries 
who completed liis MBA at the where, previously, management 
London Business School in education had hardly existed. 

1 996 and joined Lucent Techno- Several of the better-known 
fogies as marketing manager for schools in Latin America are pnrt 


P - 


Latin America. 

With the liberalisation of 
telecommunications worldwide 


oflhe Spsnish in 1 998, there is an opening up 
n^iiige j n the region, ills tile of many Latin American markets 

2 n,pHmea “ nd to competition, often for the first 


idmljthat have benefited most time. This Is creating growth 
Banco Bilbao demand for network Droducf 


(BBV) has led massive 
I “lament programmes 
/ Jnsighout Latin America as 
I S 5011 ^ to diversify away 
l tom ihe low margins of the do- 
v Q MQc Spanish market, 
ft k ^92, BBV was a struggling 
^sh bank losing market 


demand for network producers send their CVa to Jack 

such sb Lucent It is also creating ACS US office at 3e0l 


of this group, including IPADE in 
Mexico, IAE in Argc-ntimi, IN- 
AIDE in Colombia and 1EEM in 
Uruguay. 

Candidates interested in Latin America 
and US-based opportunities should 
send their CVe to Jack RochB at the 


a stimulus for cellular operators 
seeking low-cost entry strategics 
for these regions. MBAs with 
some technical background are 
seen bb ideal candidates to assist 
in business development 
Within consumer electronics, 


Philadelphia. PA 13104. Applicant 
may register details on ttie 
ACS/Professionai Careers Group 
Internet Site: www.career-guide.com 
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A growing number of MBAs are being recruited to work in Latin 
I American countries such as Argentina photo nosmsiroNce 


FOR BROCHUREV1UHTIIER INFORMATION, FLFASK CONTACT: 
Jackie Carter, Schnnl of business OxMril Unmkci Miiiivrsitr, WluMlk-r I .impift. 
Whearley, Oxon OX.11 II IX. Tel: ill lb.' lav (I I Ke>5 M.WU5. 

I'-m.ifl; liil'iitff'liriK'kt's. nc.iik 


* ImtHSIVE FlfOLfiH PlIOCiAM |4 wnr« lOwEWlI 

ft Improving Oral Fwehcv Program {4 wffu; 10 *feu) 
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I CuNVIBAIION AND AMERICAN CuUME PROOMU (. 1-4 tt|fO| j ‘ | i '? 
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Spend up to five weeks this summer dt MI© 
University's Trent Park campus, a beautiful coming? 
setting within easy reach of central London. riS 
2 July to 13 August 1998 

■ Single room residence housing, on-campus cats 

swimming pool, and leisure programme ,;S 

■ Over 85 courses to choose from, Including: . 
Introduction to Business, Business Law, QuartM 
Methods for Business, Personal Effectlveness,tM 
Company Law. Productivity and Quality 
Management Project Management Languagm 

p Co,ltdct: Anita Mascar^jj 

Fax 0181 362 6697 

SUMMER SCHOOL Entail: sschool@mdx.aCli 




Preparing for the big picture 

o . ™ don Business School says: “We will 

— ..'^schools are tailoring their courses towards dents. IESE in Barcelona has, since eign students and an average start- 

^ 0c °nwny. Nimzlo Quacquarolll reports '™ 

aASSSbSr ffisSr 5 aSJSSS sSS ? ESS 

SSrp 

fes pSS 

ta ^““ pected 5?^l. pe ™ p “ tiv f- Stephen Kbbnn, for up to 40 per cent of their degree economies in the Asia-Pacific re- ^nfly iraMctS we Sc^teh^ 
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«UFt5l' ,erate on a global our MBA candidates who will have atuSlfthe com- .. . s Indian In- Many oilier sectors Will expen- 

afll'iXta?". ymade , ad i« er - Berkeley, Columbia, D«den, in Rome barriers has made 


pwe emorm«re 7^ *^ ,,oa mncaon enecaveiy in me giODai 

k what hfn^ attractive - economy." 

if c >n (he i flo [T y ma ^ e a differ- Bericeley, Columbia, Darden, 
B removaUf ^ ye L flre has been Emor y. MIT, South Carolina, Thun- 
lucnce of ( ?J rade . barri ^rs. The derbird, UCLA and UGIrvine buai- 
i° ns and ■* re J! on **xnomk: ness schools have also begun to 


rin' 'Madrid a big difference In 

re both moved a i| AU ,i n#a 


5 yns and inHnJl _7, umw - ncss scnoo‘8 nave aiso oegun to nave com moved 9 || nu ,| nfl *. 

Ents |ik e ihp Rh^ e ap'ee- develop international programmes, from dual-Ian- ®II ow ' n fl firms 10 
S global tpii« , on of Chica «° «one one step further guage to English 

r str y. have t ^ ] f commun I c atIons and set up an Executive MBA Cen- language MBAs, flIODally 

FPaniea acceler n H° ,ltri ! )l i! ed to ^ B V celoda * P&rtfy to ensure offering scholar- 

if 15 " plans ranng global “■ their faculty has regular exposure to ships to encourage international I danger 


out on how far the panies have taken a long-term view, 
economic crisis in There may be some re-evaluation of 
Asia will affect re- which markets should provide the 1 

cruitment. In the focus of their efforts. Some local I 

early 1990s, de- companies will now look very cheap 
mand for staff fell and I suspect we shall see a surge in I 
away during a acquisitions activity." 
global recession. Given that most MBAs work for 
There is some foreign multinationals investing in 


L ™. ll P® to encourage international danger that financial collapses in Asia, acquisitive activttv cmridfoad 

ssmssbss: ssr£-,*t*2= .sassstSBi- *tsfs»^Tl 2 

^ a Kn5tiuStew.^ M f“ “JSUK. Bristol and Durham buul- schiofo are ftstablMiing themselves is no evidence of this yet ' CIHbmdc ^t ttefo 

** Each iwv2,h?TS, 8ln ' ness “Ms lure the smallest num- among International recruiters. Robin Edwards of the Australian coreenh-S?™.l n.!.!™).? t 

* *** advice of 0 ?" 11 ^ ^ er of domestic students, both Melbourne University achieves aw Graduate School of Management Aaia 

" 1 Set hi.™ c ? nsu , ltant : having 90 per fent overseas candi- erage starting salaries of $140;500 sayB: There is speculatloHhaTthe dem.^d 

basis, dates In 1997, On the Codtihent, forlts MB&, attractlngiotiina- Sm^ ma*Swui ren,^n Dr /f dr f . Ev ® e ‘ t 

% «nand for consult-. JMDIri Lauiajme hasonly 4 per tional recruiters such as McKlnsey. strong. However, entry level posl- Zealmd's^w^’th?*’! 
schools hay. cent Swiss shldents while Kotter- Nanyang Unlverelly of Singapore Sons In local comiandes wIlTbe regte^nowls tte ttae bfl!n 

-^2 have responded dam has only 10 per cent Dutch shi- has approxlmalely 50 per rent for- affected” ' MUm4rib«i Hmet0 Wgooti 
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T TUKiy BRSITY o f 

Ulster 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOL 


Could you manage an MBA? 

The University of Ulster is one of the UK’s largest and most 
popular universities, with over 20,000 students front 
48 different countries studying with us. We offer more 
than 300 internationally recognised Diplomas, Bachelors, 
Masters and Doctoral programmes. 

The Ulster Business School, one of the eight faculties of the 
University, offers a high quality MBA programme which 
will: 

• Develop your knowledge of modern management theory 
and practice 

a Enhance your career opportunities. 

Benefits of the V V general MBA include: 

• International focus incorporating - 

a residential in Belgium (Irish Institute at Leuven}., 
and an optional 2 week Summer School in 
San IVanciaco. 

• A choice of options offered in addition to core modules, 
allowing you the opportunity to study subjects of 
particular interest to you in more depth, e.g. 

Financial lb pics 
Enterprise 

International Marketing 
Strategic Management 
■ Flexible mode of study 

1 year full-time commencing September 1998 
or 3 years part-time commencing October 1998 

• Taught by a large Faculty with wide Leaching and research 

interests. 1 

For more details please contact: 

Professor S. Parkinson, Ulster Business School, 

University of Ulster, Shore Road, Newtownabbey, 

Co. Antrim BT37 OQB, Northern Ireland 
Overseas enquiries should be made to: 

This (+44) 1232 368087 

Fax: (+44) 1232 366843 

E-Mail: S.Parkinson@ulsL.ac.uk 

Advancing Knowledge through Teaching 
Learning and Research 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 
Advanced Certificate in 
Principles of TEFL 

by DiMancs Laming, 1998 
Specially daJgned fw teasheii of any 
discipline wish tl lad 2 yan experience, 
next course: laocaty so Augusl 
TUtion fee: £1,200(3 Instalments) 
Language Srmfies UmL Aston University 


* Study at a leading UK 


i £ business school 

fa. 

* The Leeds 

Wi 

Full-time MBA 



The University of Leeds is one of the largest, most successful and 
most popular universities In the UK, with an International 
reputation for the quality of both its teaching and research. 
There are currently 23,000 students at the University of whom 
aver 2,000 are International students. 

The AM BA accredited one*year Full-time MBA programme 
starts next In September 1990. In addition to the generic MBA 
you can major In Finance, International Business or 
In Marketing. This Is a strong International MBA programme 
with participants from the UK and same 25 other countries. 

A good first degree and a minimum of tv."’ «««« relevant 
work experience Is normally required. I 

For further Information please contact: The MBA btjee, Leeds 
University Business School, 1 1 Blenheim Terrace, Leeds L52 9JT, UK 
email: MBAEnqOlubs.leeds.acuk 


Meet 8o+ 
MBA schools 
on the 

’98 Tour! ^ 


Euro-MBA Tour *98 

October _ 

Wed 7 [ London 3,00-8.00pm 

Sat To Paris 2.Q0-7.0Qpm 

Mon 1 2 I Amsterdam S.OO-T.OOpm 

Thurs 15 I Munich 4,00-8.00pm 

Sat 17 Madrid _ 2.00-8.00pm 
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doj/ou intend t& fibres* 
f yoru* caneen? 

M{5c In Training; MSc fa lYainlng and HUM 
Diploma in TYaining and Development; Diploma fa HUM 

f Weds 8 Apnl 1008, please ring +44 116 252 5907. 

THE CENTRE FOR 
LABOUR MARKET STUDIES 

Leicester University 

JT" wrfleta The Centra FbrL^our Martin Stodk* 7-9 

SJmS?. «44 it? M2 «« TTTtt (qu0dn * G w398 >- ™q*MMM44l3 
“s™* HB +HI16 J5259H, «n.U: dm.ieiucuk Wshslte: bttptffwnulKluuU 


On April Sth 1998 
the 

Guardian Weekly 
will be ' 
publishing a 

‘Distance 

Learning’ 

feature. 

To advertise your 
distance or 
open learning 


Tel: 

00 44 161 908 3810 
fax: 

00 44 161 839 4436 
email: 

weeklyadsO 

9uardlan.co.uk 


ANGLIA BUSINESS SCHOOt 


Head of School: Professor Hugh Jenkins 

MBA 


J University of Brighton 

FULL-TIME 

mba 

} CHOICES 

, Member start 
February start 
■ ^months full-time 


Danbury and Cambridge J^wthstuii-tima 

Achieve a competitive advantage for yourself mid your organisation by ^ tcuiiry p onal lerm in an °thsr European 

one of Anglia Business School’s high quality and innovative r Optionai tanauaon Mnrn== 

programmes. These programmes develop executive leadership throigL Spanish or Italian ranch, German, 

ability to think strategically and resolve complex real life management »j C^tiongj | anpuaae D 

You can enrol on: Enquiries: 'U a 9° preparation 

The Executive MBA - an established international management progl®*) ' 

■or join one of our new specialist MBAs (full time and part time): u . n , Dept. GW, 

ilBA- Marketing C wT 0 " 

MBA - Financial Management Brighton BN2 4AT Uk? 8 R ° ad ’ A 4 

MBA - Business and Systems Management fax: +44(0)1273 042980 . 

For further details of these challenging and rewarding programmes ^ft\on K +44 pjj 1273 §42704 
Danbury: Alice Gregson or Annabel Hunt. Tel: +44 1245 225511 6x1 ~~ J V* na H: blsSbton.ac uk 
+44 1245 224331. Danbury Park Campus, Essex, England CM - ’ jTOton's Mba on'tha web: 

Cambridge: Linda Lawrence. Tel: +44 1223 363271 «' jJ^Wwbus.bton.ao.uk/mba html 

Fax : +44 1223 365033. Management Development Division, eon - ■ ; ■ ■ ■ 

Cambridge, England XBJ 1PT. f . .•« . 

E-mail: Jknowles© bridge, anglia. ac. uk ~ — '-r- 


Ml University College Dublin 

An Col, iisle Ollscoi!.: Bnilo Allia Cliatb 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMME IN 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

The Centre for European Economic and Public Affaire 
(CEEPA) at University College Dublin offers a Master's 
programme dealing with the European Union. The 
programme le Interdisciplinary (Economics, Business 
Administration, Political Science and Law), has a 
strong policy orientation and Includes study visits to 
Brussels and Florence. 

For further Information and application forms conract: 

Tha Director, Centro for European Economic and Public 
Affairs, (Ref: GW98), University College Dublin, 

Selflald, Dublin 4, Ireland. Telephone: (+ 363 1) 

706 7634. Fax: (+ 363 1) 269 2589. 

Email: Dolores.BurtoOuod.fe 

Webelte Address: http://www.ucd.le/-ceepa i 


S MASTER OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION (MBA) 

K E E L E 12 months full-time 
university 24 months part-time 

Keele’s full-time MBA provides a programmed and 
Integrated approach to management development. The 
part-time course Is taught using a unique combination 
of weekend resWentlals and distance learning, making it 
ideal for the busy practising manager. 

Both courses are underpinned by the teaching staff's 
excellent research record - Keele obtained a 4A rating in the 
recent UK RAE research review placing It amongst the 
premier research Institutions In the country. 

For further Information contact: 

Linda Bromags, Department of Management 
Keele University, Keele, Staffs STS fiBG, UK. 
Telephone: (01782) 883426 
Fax:(01782)684272 
Emall:mnaO08co.keele.ao.uk 

Thinking MBA - 
Think KEELE 


ife? 

SK ' , , 


■jttjj 1 MVIItM IV . . i .1 Vm.iH; 

'*** HIVSINKSSSi Moot. r'-'i- 


£§ :; •• ; ■ r v > $ 


VOU CAN STUDY ALMOST 

ANYTHING, ALMOST 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
Start anytime ], ’ 

Management, upto MBA 

GCSB, A Levels and technical programmes for 

individuals and organisations 

Ask for your free’ copy of The A to Z of open learning 
courses 

OPEN' LEARNING 
'CENTRE . . 

INTERNATIONAL ' ' 

(E^p^QWIW) 24 King Street, Carmarthen 3A31 IBS UK . 


Anglia Polytechnic llnivcj^ v 

suBSci®'k 

NOW® 

full detail 

www.ca»eer-gi"« c M 


I STUDY AT THK HKART 01 BUSINESS 


Nol Worldwide 

Free business schools information 
service for subscribers 


Register on our web site, fax, phone or emafl us on: 


M I » \ Career Guide 

fax: +44 171 383 4939 ti l: +44 171 3113 4411 email: ifcriiiuB'caie#!’. 11 " 1 ' ‘ 


In today’s challenglnfi business enyirotimenl, the UUrerdhr of Greenwich can dive 
you that extra edge, At the heart or the.mrid's tlnandol capital, onr world cfass 
, [eochc.ro proytde a ittmulotlng approach to leuraina, and onr worldwide reputation 
|s enhanced each year by (he quality or International students who Join us. ! 

mba .-■■■■>; ■■ ' 

Increasingly f0en as a necessity halier than an opdon. Oils Inlemallonally recognised 1 
rpll-cirtie- MBA has Strong tinted to industry, and combines academic theory with 
■ business practice. 1 ; 

' AlitKriigh 1 a good hDnOuih degitt plus st least two yam' experience is normally’ 

1 required; we will consider 'outstanding Individuals widt other qualifications ond*ir' 
expenence. -i ■ ■ 7 

MSc in Financial Management ■ 

Fpr , candidates, frorn a bosinesj/Vinancc related backgrctand to acquire financial 
managepicnt and Jtclslon-making skills. 


MSc in Accounting andjFinahce' 

If you renal finance or accountancy orientated, this is the opportunity to gain financial 
skills and relate then! U> IT. ' • , . t t ,, t 

Jn Finance an,d Financial InfpjrmRtion Systems 

, . If. your specialism is either IT or linapce/accouritaacy^.ihjs qovrae rqlaics iqfomuuion i 
systems to financial: auplysis. . /, _ 1 

All our finance coonos oiler the flexibility of one year full-time or two year sart-tlnte i 
options, and are Open to graduates or those with business experience.. . 

jnr Additional Ihformatlori or on application' pitch, cdnlgci: Angcin Wlntile, 
The Unlveralty or Greenwich, Riverside House, Bwe'aftird street, \V0oMch 
London SEI8 6BU 1U: 444(0)181 331 TTbO. Has +44(0)181 J319005. ’ 

.E-mail: ^f.^inri[^@gre^c.uk, 1 

ftnrfiftia Hup; H ail in igafa, pyj f W | f„ ^ ' '. 
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Expats mobilise to fight Halifax for shares 


-lo li-fov $r\r ohoroo Those excluded could hnve used ad- 

HclIllClA IUI oIlQl wO dresses in one of the 27 “permitted" 

countries, but many say they were 

the Halifax I case against the Halifax. The assess- not told or were told too late. 


A LIVERPUDLIAN in Brazil is he would have been eligible for Mr Hazlehi 
leading a worldwide campaign about $16,000 when it demutu- have thought 


The Halifax also excluded about I groups, Commatalftj 


Mr Hazlehurst said: “They must 240,000 others. Heirs of members and General Accident, !®| 
ive thought that we wouldn't mo- who died between the conversion agreed a merger worth W 


United States. Papua New Guinea, expatriates in similar situations. 
China, Poland, Fiji, Mali, Bermuda Under the slogan, “All Un 
and Brunei. shall be havs", he is raising m 


Afsan6 Baaslr Pour In Baghdad ! 

O N THE evening of Febru- 
ary 23, the day the United 
Nations and Iraq signed a . 
peace accord, there were as usual 1 
two distinct groups of customers at 
the bar of the Canal Hotel in Bagh- ;i 
daL One lot wore jeans, knocked 
back cans of beer, played darts and f 


aeainst the Halifax, Britain'* biggest alised. But the Halifax decided to bilise because we are dispersed all announcement and the flotation got lion. Savings of moretba J 

mortgage lender in one of the first exclude investors living in countries around the world. But with the In- the deceased members' full entitle- $369 million ghouUfauJ Afnan* Baaslr Pour In Baghdad 

cases of expatriates teaming up to where it found it “onerous" to com- ternet.it is cheap and fast." ment only if the heira had been the dcal.but uptoBMr- ^ w THE evening of F^n, 

fight a court action in the UK. ply with securities laws or where it Dennis Milner, a member of die members [or at least two years. could be lost. fl "J F 

Brian Hazlehurst spends 14 considered there was an "immater- St Albans branch, was told thnt he In 1996, the Woolwich, along with . S£a rod^^steied a 

hours a dav in his flat in Rio de ial" number of investors — fewer had been allocated 239 shares, ac- the Alliance & Leicester, faced wide- JJ™ “*1 91 « ned a 

Janeiro co-ordinatinc tlie campaign tlian 1,000. cording to his balance at November spread criticism when it emerged BRITISH exporters m\ “J 6 ) vere . “ usua ! 

acabst’ tire exchmfon from P &S Using the Internet, Mr Hazle- 1994. But when he did not receive a tliat thousands of severely disabled D a bumpy ride this jwi u2? m “' s J 

sffefwhen the society was floated hurst, a freelance translator, started share certificate after the flotation. savers would not benefit fully from Asian crisis and strong J“ jjggj 

on the stock market last year. a United Halifax Victims (Unhavs) he contacted the Halifax he p ine to the share bonanza because their ac- hamper the economy.Aii; ofbS^ ngri dms S 

Hie campaign now lias branches website and within months man- be told that he had not qualified be- counts were administered by carers Iron shortfelloa trad. h t , “TjS" ““ 

in 29 countries, including the aged to discover several hundred cause he had notified them some The Unhavs campaign, enlarged in Uie final three ™4id P XX™iZ.p wore des smoed 

United States, Papua New Guinea, expatriates in sunllar situations. months before that he was moving to take account of other categones, 1997 has reinforced CJ)fc sipped 

China, Poland, Fiji. Mali, Bermuda Under the slogan, "All Unhavs to a temporary address in Holland, brings the potential total number to 

and Brunei. shall be havB", he is raising money where he was on government 314,099. It is not just about the _ _ An -„~„ ofthenmsic e 

Mr Hazlehurst, aged 49, was one frommemberstopayforabarrister. secondment money any more, it is about the K| ATWESTrewakdtt nu; first group was made ud of 

of almost 100,000 expatriates ex- Unhav* lawyer, Jeffrey Goldberg. “I am absolutely Incredulous." he principle,' Mr Hazlehurst said W deefine In annaahnf “P « 

eluded by the Halifax from receiving from Leeds, has instructed a Inn- said “What was even worse was the •Hie Halifax tins week reported « posting tteworat pete ^ ZSilenufh 

an average of 84,000 in shares. He don barrister. Mr Goldberg is an ex- totally rude, dismissive, airogan 15 per cent rise ,n 1997 pie-lax alnce 1993. The tate rifc|hrmri<|| , „ f 

moved to Brazil 19 years ago after pert in company litigation and a manner in which my subsequent profits to $-7 billion. $ 1.64 billion, domtai toll ^ UN , S Dmirtimil 

living in Ethiopia, where he was judge on the northern circuit. I£ the eorrespondencewasdealtwith. ,, T7 - S 1 .83 billion last jm U Haianiiarian Affairs tDHAi Hie 

held hostage in 1976 for five months counsel says that Mr Hazlehurst Almost 8 million people were in- The United Halitax Victims website is S tided Nations is sulit down rhe 

by the Eritrean Liberation Front. has grounds, he will start a civil eluded ia the $30 billion Dotation, www.rain.org/-lmhmps/unhav.html Hchml/f o***!® m its Baghdad headquarters 


No love lost between UN groups in Iraq 

Aftanfi Baaslr Pour In Baghdad S 

Nations and Iraq signed a . If 


The other group wore ties, sipped 
gin-and-tonics, watched CNN news 
nod tried to turn down the volume 
uf the music. 

The first group was made up of 
Unscom inspectors, whose job is to 


fl 

mm •' 


$1 .64 billion, downfroa "“"- odier consisted of monitors , 

$1.83 billion batywc M ^ 

5 toiled Nations is split down the 

T HE fibres andchMiu! Baghdad headquarters 

group CourtaiddrJ 


T group courted “*' c ™‘ Ho,e| - 

Eleven head for monetary union 

Britain's oldest industry eW groups in Bagti- hfe _ 

7 I Europe's new single currency from I are very clearly distinct in content I items are those classically American names. it WamoB ita^' ^ and g , 0 ^ m - d o n 'T y ou" ui Ik riSnmniLm 1 !! rSIh ! in 8 pe . c li t i on * eam in u IrB * Mnn y disarmament experts regard die UN human 

A ■_ next January. I and form from professional cominu- I products: a lxrttlc uf Coca-Cola ami partly <m the Asian cm tn each other?" I asked, surprised by & 1 8 monitors in Baghdad as nothing belter than bunny-huggers’ 



The Commission has left nothing nications on the euro, in particular a Big Mac hamburger, whose pr 

to chance. One of the documents those Issued in financial circles", ranges from El. 85 in Gn.-civ 

being circulated at the forum re Special campaigns should be de- E3.50 in Denmark, 

vealed plans for Europe’s school- vised for the elderly, the semi-liter- Plans for a common lax tvgi 
children to be targeted for a ate. the poor and those without across Europe, the logical next s 

propaganda campaign as “strong bank accounts. after monetary union, were ;i 


I .... .. ^oX h ^w3 r "S”°,S ?l!I f ^ de,I 5 ythe l rl f SSl01a,k,0 deliberately provoke everyone. Re- that Unscom will stay « 

J.5U in Denmark. ^ HE British gover^ lor of die Oil for Food urotmimm^ ilf»?r S9, tK nd *! hart 00 way 01 member the lime they di new darts at He was waiting his tur 

Plans for a common tax regime I plans intr0 'J 11 "^; 1 “Were here to help the Iraais lliev de jj? atlin ® n 250-dinar banknote with Saddam drink at ih.- h:ir W L 


i way oi member the lime they threw darts at 


children to be targeted fora ate. the poor and those without across Europe, the logical next step wage are all ™ d 7 b ^; anctoimmiJiateSiem," ' V ment fneedS a ne?n™l ‘ s P'i'lure on if. or the lime inspector unceremoniously barged 

propaganda campaign as “strong bankaccounts. after monetary union, were also level s, py for thrift Hie “cowboy," wire equally ofthfwj^ r' i they went around Iwith an American ahead of him. “You see how they 

vectors of information on the euro" Experts fam across Europe were being hammered out in Brussels Commlasloo 8h™iW ^ wW up. The disarmament et soldiers who iShme lile " fl . a « s ™' “} t0 tl ' e,r ™P5- But we treat os. Imagine what they're like 

to help sell the new single currency recruited, including three fam last week, in talks between LU firms are mcreasiiij'r4'[ r (Jt! d the D HA monitors said a Western dinlnmai n ’. 01 ! ' n 1 t . ta k . aboul riwisions today: witli the Iraqis and then youll un- 
to a sceptical public. Britain's Exeter umversity's department of Commissioner MarioMonti and of- ’feWistosupertelileS: SZs wSltah ■'T-"’-’?"""’-' - derstand the reasons for the Crisis- 

Department for Education and its psychology. One of the teams key ficiala from all 15 EU finance nun- JP ^f 11 lufanoffoodto the civilian popula- tors are aid workers ftwmdH he on hlst ™ moment Wlien asked shout acrimony he- 

European equivalents have been ad- proposals was to establish a net- istnes. Under pressure from floor is due to be in 1 jwn. as nothing better than f^wTXlsSoraare ™"' [*en the"lwo UNs';, thecoordina- 


a 350-dinar banknote witli Saddam drink at tin- bar when a weapons 
Husseins picture on it. or the lime inspector unceremoniously barged 


flag sewn into their caps. But we treat us. Imagine what they're like 
slioimln t folk about divisions today: witli the Iraqis and then youll un- 


Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


— ^'WhugS n Uniom 1 'in S X S^YougeU^XL^ ^ “"Ausfralian weapons tor of die humamtnrim, pro^mme 

HE battie forconfa‘' ! ifeS P rin ‘_ ed But. according to another diplo- Hired' to' aak' him Mb Halite 


vised to start preparing text books, work of locally-based “observato- business for cuts in taxes on cross- 
maths lessons and teaching aides ries" across Europe, who will border operations, the lax policy 


ing tins is a histone moment." derstand the reasons for the crisis ” 

Dm- How is this "historic" moment When asked about acrimony bc- 
un- perceived by either side? After con- tween the “two UNs", the coordlna- 


on die euro for the start of the next monitor the changeover and try to group also faced a French demand te HE batde forcom !hich ^ b Mnin „ -bunnv- mat “the »id monitn«? dffi,. 1 i turedt “ a * hi m-; "Have we wit- Halllday, took a philosophical view: 
school year, and thus use children | stop underhand price increases. | fora minimum 25 per cent withhold- | I Energy Group, W | ™ nm « | mat. fte md monltms' delrberate | nessed the triumph of diplomacy?" | "It's all a question of respect. Kofi 


school year, and thus use children stop underhand price increases, 

to help educate their parents, ■ They "must not be regarded as sun- 

The report of die group on pie message-bearers of govern- 

“Psycho-Sodological Aspects of the ments, which would totally 


They "must not be regarded as sun- ing tax on savings by EU nationals 
pie message-bearers of govern- in offshore or foreign accounts, 

ments. which would totally This attack on offshore lax loo]>- 


I HE 15 members of the Euro- Changeover to the Euro", one of a 
pean Union formally pre- series of expert teams hired by the 
sented their 1997 economic Commission to plan the launch of 


undermine their credibility”, the holes, along with a strong drive to $7.1 billion haarrea] stmosphere'nartic'ularlv lm , 0 "“ e3e |®H y ? 1 f respected. If Unscom understendB 

psychologists insist. harmonise co, -pernio lax rales American firm P»®«1 « ** g^K^eXie To V te t^Hislinm.lsh n When asked the same question, a what we're here for, everything will 

One example of the impact these across Europe, brings into focus die . — That evening the "bunnv. “•d'Wlsh them from DHA monitor said: Iftnumph there work beder." He added that the 


s result oral months ago, the DHA monitors know these guys.' 


statistics last week to show that all the currency, also recommends re- psycho-sociologists have had on the contentious consequence of mom 


One example of the impact tliese across Europe, brings into focus the 


k TR, the industriil«y openly to 


^peyo- Point," said the fira. 1^1" G^fovt^Ss^ 
a reporter. The "cowboys" dipfomat, "but Unscom inspectors tors, he added: “But it also m«uis fFebrumvML 


of them except Greece had, by hook cruiting teachers, doctors, chemists Commission’s marketing strategy tary union for a relatively low-lax ha8«H*H ° Peflly to a r eporter. The "cowboys" diplomat, "but Unscom inspectors tors°he addf 

or by crook or by strenuous effort, and postmen, as well as TV person- emerged In the publication at last country such as Britain. Govern- y P ’ Dur unscom mapectors l tors, he adde 

managed to duck under the budget alities and opinion leaders to help week's forum of the EU’s new raent spending averages 48.5 per and packaging 

deficit threshold of 3 per cent of launch the euro, even if they are "Guide for Retailers". To illustrate cent of GDP across the EU, with a promlai ^ T, trains bU> Rr) 011*1 rr XT* _ ^ r* 

gross domestic product (GDP), sceptics. how the euro will bring price trans- peak in Sweden of 65 per cenL But to aharehoi^^^J UC iNlfO 1* 3^ IS Fr3 Il C0 

Tills is the level renuireri bv the ‘The fact of involvinc them in a Darencv for widelv-sold Droduct3. Britain is at the bottom of the league crease its maniei © ~' J 


gross domestic product (GDP), sceptics. 
This is the level required by the “The 


eptics. how the euro will bring price trans- peak in Sweden of 65 per cent. But to shflr ®” oiae vL a 4 
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Maastricht treaty to join the new process which most regard as a the guide cites the prices across table, with government spending 

angle currency. Germany and very great certainty may have a pos- Europe, in local currencies and in taking only 41 per cent of GDP. The 

France did so by a whisker. itive influence on their opinion," the euros, for two popular consumer plan to harmonise EU taxes, while 
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heart that I’d not spent a single 
bloody centime on them. T\vo hours 
had turned into nine.* 
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France did so by a whisker. itive influence on their opinion," the 

However, there are two other report says. 

Maastricht criteria. And the one that Claiming that “it is necessary to 
says that state debt should be de- combat the negative images gener- 
clining to 60 per cent of GDP was ated by European unification' 1 , the 
met only by Finland, France, Lux- psycho-sociologists recommend 
embourg and Britain. The final that the single currency should be 
criterion, to get long-term interest marketed along lines that “mobilise 
rates into a low common band, has ideas of peace, the cohesion of inter- 
been achieved, thanks to the disci- European relations, democracy and 
plines of the convergence process, a collective project", 
by all 15 countries except Greece, The problem, toe experts say, Is 
Sweden and Britain, none of which tliat the euro is being launched as a 
will be joining the euro when it Is financial project and used in bank 
launched. Denmark has also opted transactions from next year, but will 


to stay out of the first wave. 


not become a public currency until 


It is thus almost certain that 2002. The euro may get the reputa- 
I European monetary union will go tion of being "the currency of the 
ahead with 11 members, but with rich". 

sufficient uncertainly over tlieir var- “Nothing would be more h&z- 
jous levels of debt to provide ardous than to rely solely on the 
hostages to fortune. In expectation confidence of financial markets," 
of this certainty, the European Com- the group warns. *Tt is becoming 
mission hosted a public forum on impossible to deal with the introduc- 

the practicalities of the euro's tion of the euro on a purely practical 

launch at the Brussels stock ex- and consensual basis, ignoring the 
f change last week. It is now closer political and cultural dimensions of 
than even the reluctant British may the transition,” 
think. British hotels, restaurants, So in order to sell the single cur- 
petrol stations and transport comp-- rency to the wider public it becomes 
Dies were warned to be ready to "urgently necessary to produce 
accept credit card payments in public information policies which 
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Drugs: still 
no end to 
the debate 

EDITORIAL 

T HE use of drugs remains a 
taboo subject in France. 
Public debate on what attitude 
the Jaw should take towards nar- 
cotics and the hundreda of thou- 
sands of people who use them 
has been hampered by the same 
ideological considerations and 
gut reactions for nearly 30 years. 

The petition in the form of a 
confession signed on February 
25 by 111 prominent personali- 
ties in tlie arts, who have thus 
laid themselves open to prosecu- 
tion, is reminiscent of a similar 
manifesto signed in 1976. 

The arguments on both sides 
remain the some: militants who 
favour an overhaul of the 1970 
law rail publicly for the right to 
use drugs; defenders nf the bun 
accuse them of wishing to per- 
vert society. 

The left, deeply divided un the 
issue, has proved unable to ham- 
mer out n coherent approach. A 
preliminary report by the* 
National Audit Office has come 
to the conclusion that the mis- 
handling of funds earmarked for 
tile fight against drug addiction 
was the result of oil “inadequate 
definition of aims and priorities". 

Debate on the degree to which 
punishment should be propor- 
tional to the offence and on the 
effectiveness of the 1970 law has 
been activated, reactivated, spot- 
lighted and buried many times. 

The admission by the health 
minister, Bernard Kouchner, that 
he favoured the therapeutic use 
of cannabis and heroin, further 
confused the issue. 

The schools minister, Sigo- 
l£ne Royal, was quick to put the 
record straight when she argued 
that "there are no soft drugs", 
while the Communist minister of 
youth and sport, Marie-Geo rge 
Buffet, said she thought it H es- 
sential that society should estab- 
lish a ban". 

A number of objective contribu- 
tions to the argument have been 
made over' the past 20 years. 
Monique Pelletier’s 1978 report 
put paid to the theory that there is 
on “escalation" from soft to hard 
drugs. Catherine Trautmann, in 
her 1989 report^ described the 
distinction between legal and il- 
legal drugs as “obsolete”. 

^ In : November 1994, 1 the : 
National Ethics Committee r uled 
that the legal distinction between 
narcotic substances had “no 
coherent scientific basis”. In 
December 1 1997, experts on 
drug addiction called for tile de- 
c rim l na liaatioft of dpig use. 1 
Sumrlfdndlv. ftiA <mli> 
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I Surprisingly, . the only genuine 
attempt to tackle the problem Hmf 
tome earfterfrom the right, When I 
Slmbtie then ntfitister of i 
‘ soda! affairs, 'health and cities; I 
, a cbinmisslon chalre.d 

Professor Roger Henrion. . 

• i In February 1995, the conl- 
iiiissidh came out In favoiir, by a 
majority 1 of prid vote, of the Ex- 
perimental decr lminkUia tioh of 
His report, like all 
those before iVwwt shelved. ’’ 
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Indonesian rioters vent fury on Chinese 
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O UTBREAKS of violence 
ore always brutal in In- 
donesia. Those directed at 
the Chinese community since the 
beginning of the year ait- no excep- 
tion. Sometimes a more iiimmir 
ilial rice or wigar is about to go up 
slightly in price is enough to spur 
the poor 1 «j vent their anger on 
those they believe to be responsi- 
ble: small Chinese shopkeepers. 
ItoKons of stores and stalls have 
been looted and sometimes burned 
down in. lava. 

The first incidents were reported 
at the beginning of the year in east- 
ern Java. Then, during the second 
week of February, violence spread 
to the centre and west of .lava, an 
island where around 120 million 
people, or (50 per cent of Indonesia's 
population, live in overcrowded con- 
ditions. 

Unrest worsened with the looting 
mid burning of factories, hotels, 
shopping centres and Christian 
churches. Then came the first 
deaths among rioters in Java nnd 
the island of Lnnbok. Police opened 
fire at Least once to disperse a 
crowd. 

In June 1W7. the dollar was 
worth about 2.500 rupiahs. By mid- 
J:iimary 1998 the Indonesian cur- 
ret icy hud fallen to a sixth of its 
value, liven though it subsequently 
recovered, in mid -February il was 
trading at about 10. 0U0 rupiahs to 
the dollar. The bankruptcies caused 
by the ciisis have resulted in thou- 
sands of redundancies, This year 
growth is expected to be. at best, 
zero. 

Last year aevere drought hit Indo- 
nesia, sparking fires that polluted 
the whole region and caused a seri- | 
ous cereal shortfall. The prices of 
staple commodities rocketed by 20- 
80 per cent, while unemployment 
worsened. Alter several years of 
steady growth, less thau 20 per cent 
of Indonesia's 200 million inhabi- 
tants were living below the poverty 
line in 1996; they are thought to 
number twice as many today. The 
country faces an abrupt fall in the 
standard of living: with the reces- 
sion, annual income per capita is of- 
ficially expected to plummet’ from 
$1,100 to only $600 by the end of 
1998. 

Initially, public resentment fo- 
cused on the Chinese community, 
which is an easy target. It accounts 



Indonesian police chase looters from Chinese shops in Pngaralam, i 
have borne the brunt of popular anger against rising prices 


for only about 3-4 per cent of the 
population, or twice lluil figure if 
Si no- Indonesians are included. 
While more Ilian 85 percent of Indo- 
nesians are Muslims, nearly half the 
Chinese an* Christians. Others are 
Buddhists. Only a small minority 
has converted to Islam. 

Chinese conglomerates, often 
enjoying close lies with President 
Suharto's children, were among the 
first to benefit from two decades of 
economic growth. The six biggest 
taxpayers in 1996 were all of Chi- 
nese origin. Three of the president's 
children occupied the 8th, 9th and 
19th positions. The Chinese com- 
munity is believed to control about 
two-thirds of the private sector. 

But the only thing that can 
threaten Indonesia's Chinese bil- 
lionaires, who are just as deeply in 
debt as their local counterparts, is 
the introduction of swingeing mon- 
etary adjustments. Thanks to net- 
works of overseas Chinese, they 
long ago placed some of their as- 
sets abroad, in countries such ns 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Australia 
and the United Stales. Many In- 
donesian Chinese have dual nation- 
ality, or a permanent right to reside 
overseas. 

When the Chinese New Year fes- 
tivities were banned at the end of 
January so as to avoid trouble, 


many Chinese simply look off to 
celebrate the event in Singapore or 
Hung Kong, where they own proj»- 
orly. 

So far, rimers have taken it mil on 
the must vulnerable section of the 
Chinese community, who also form 
the biggest group — owners of 
small factories, retailers, whole- 
salers, restaurateurs and hoteliers. 
Middle-class Chinese arc easy prey, 
especially when a stretched police 
force arrives too late, or is reluctant 
to intervene at all. The word "Mus- 
lim" scrawled on the closed shutters 
of a shop of fern only a certain de- 
gree of protection. 

The recent history of Indonesia is 
littered with outbreaks of violence, 
often against the Chinese. In the 
fifties hundreds of thousands of 
them had to return to Chinn. In 
1966, when the pro-Chinese Com- 
munist party was banned, General 
Suharto's nnny massacred hun- 
dreds of thousands of alleged com 
munisl supporters. Indonesian 
Chinese were among the victims of 
those pogroms. 

In 1996 and early 1997. Chinese 
businesses, Christian churches and 
police stations in Sumatra and Java 
were burnt down and ransacked by 
crowds of young Muslims, who saw 
them as symbols of power and 
wealth. At that time — before the 


Yugoslav warlord link in Swedish mafia hit 


Bruno Peltier In Stockholm 


i XJ Jokaovic, or “Joliao**, was 
a much-feared figure in the 
Swedish under world. The tall, 
42-year-old Montenegrin, who 
was murdered in Stockholm 
in February, was Zeljko 
Raznatovic’s henchman in 
Sweden. Raznatovic is better 
known as “Arkan w , the leader of 
a notorious Serb militia group 
known as the “Tigers" lliat com- 
mitted atrocities during the war 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

The Swedish police suspected 
Jokso of being Involved in the 
lucrative business of cigarette 
smuggling on Arkon’s behalf. 
Investigators believe that Arkan 
has just sent lour hitmen to 
Stockholm to settle scores with 
those behind the murder. 


Several possible targets have 
apparently made themselves 
scarce. 

Arkan and Jokso, both Monte- 
negrins of the same generation, 
started their operations in 
Sweden in the late seventies. The 
Yugoslav community was well- 
established there, particularly 
in the restaurant trade, Jokso 
carved, himself a niche in the 
murky world of Stockholm dis- 
cos and gambling dens, acting bb 
thug, night watchman and body- 
guard for the "night-club king”. 

Arkan committed a series of 
bank hold-ups, according to 
police. Arrested in 1979, he was 
sprung from jail the day before 
Ids trial by a group of comman- 
dos thought to include Jokso. 
Officially, the future head of the 
Tigers never set foot in Sweden 
again. But the authorities sus- 


tvonomit* crisis — Indonesia still 
oiduycd a steady rate of growth. But 
tile fruits of that prnsjivrily won- 
wry unfairly shared mil. 

L-isI January (hi* inhabitants uf 
TiliigiTUtlg. >m industrial suburb of 
Jakarta bard bit by niii'nipliiyiin-nl. 
smashed up and set fire to small 
o|H*iHiir restaurants, thought l<* la- 
the haunt of prostitutes and gam- 
blers, before the iwlicc and fire ser- 
vices could intervene. On several 
occasions, they hnd unsuccessfully 
asked the police to stop what was 
going on in the restaurants, which 
they regarded as a provocation dur- 
ing Ramadan. 

The Suharto regime lias taken a 
very firm line with rioters. In mid- 
February the army opened fire to 
disperse angry crowds. Hundreds 
of protesters were arrested. ‘Hu? 
Chinese found refuge in police sta- 
tions nnd barracks. 

leading Muslim organisations 
stepped in to try to lake (he heal out 
or the si lu til ion. “'Hie Chinese are 
our brothers”, a rally in Jakarta was 
Ink! by Amicn Rais, president of I he 
Muhaminadiyah, which has 20 mil- 
lion members. "Empty stomachs 
can't wait, so don't blame our people 
for running amok because they're 
hungry. But the Chinese aren't to 
blame. I think the government lias 
an absolute duty to provide the pop- 


pect he returned more than once 
under a falBe identity to Hee his 
son, whom he had by a Swedish 
woman. 

Jokso stayed on in Stockholm 
and gradually moved up the 
ranks of the local mafia. He 
rarely got caught “Usually plain- 
tiffs and witnesses backed down 
during investigations because 
they were intimidated by hla rep- 
utation and his methods, ” says 
Kenneth Wiman, a police in- 
spector who bad been on Jokso’a 
tracks for 12 years. Only once 
was ho caught in possession of 
cocaine and amphetamine sam- 
ples, an offence for which he got 
a two-month jail sentence. 

Meanwhile his career took off. 
He became a favourite guest of 
showbiz evenings. He appeared 
in the video of a well-known fe- 
male pop singer. He graduated 


to a Mercedes, loosely-cut suits 
and his own special table at 
Solvalla, Stockholm’s top race- 
course. 

Police suspected him of laun- 
dering drug mono- and the prof- 
its from cigarette-smugsling in 
gambling clubs. Cigarettes bad 
become particularly lucrative 
after steadily rising in price over 
recent years (they now cost 
$5.50 a packet). 

On February 4, the irre- 
sistible rise of Jokso came to an 
end at his Solvalla headquarters 
when he was shot twice in the 
head at point blank range by a 
20-year-old Finnish man, who 
gave himself up to police without 
a struggle. Was it a case of “per- 
sonal revenge”, as the killer 
claimed? Investigators think it 
was more likely to have been a 
contract killing organised by 
mafia rivals. 

They are particularly inter- 
ested in Jokso’s former right- 


Trenchers In-longing to NahdUnj , 
l Mania, which has nearly 30 miBkq ; 
members, travelled the country* I 
rosliire calm. The older inhahiiiu, 
nf villages and country towns fo 
also urgi-tl moderation. 

Somethin-:- I he army interna- 
just in time. In other cases, it k.: 
iigi-x to restore order only jftsifr. 

■ ■vent. IVolccting the Chiucajfcn-! 
I'uiitdar. i lie fact lluil prolosur- 
lmve m>l directed itic-ir vent 
against the government suia rh- 
authorities. 

The Chinese have been llmm,-;, 
all this before Those able Unto* 

Oink pre-caul ions without wailingk 
the situation to deteriorate, as h£l 
from Heceinln-r on. By Ihcind? 

1997, hundred? o( millions oi doth 
had been transferred lo AusirJi; 
aluiie. The overall outflow of rafti 
has incre-asrtl sharply, cveniftfc- 
liese debts account for much n 
Indonesia's private-sector fonir. 
debt, current I v pul at $74 billion. 

I he veallhv follow a wi-ll-ui-l v 
timetable nf precautions: first fc S j 
send some uf their cnpit.il atro.l I ] 
then liny evacuate women nnd cL i 
drvn. Heads of families folks 
when they regard tin situation :• j 
intolerable. 

Bui millions of Cliim-H' *'• 
forced in slay at home, or ai h t • . 
liinl n-lugi- well away fnmiihi w- 
o-iiln-s of unrest. It is Miaro*- 
lotion llial hv mid-1 <-hni:ur ii 
lhiiu-.se ei hi ii i an lily had iiutyn; - . 
fi-n-d .my fatal casualties. 

Meanwhile Indmu sia's iibi 
hours, such as Singaiiun. * 
Malaysia, an* worried by llw 

possible scenario — a meltdown. 
Indonesia, which would can* . 
massive exodus of Chinese- or r 
deed other Indonesians fleeing t:- 
violence across the Si rail i 
Malacca. Coastal surveillance *- \ 
stepped up rerrnlly. Beijing. ' 
|H»licy is lo protect overseas U; 
uesi- comnuinities, could not star, 
hack and do nothing in the event 1 
an exodus of Indonesian Chinese 

'Hungs huve not yet coinctoths- 
'Hie recent riots may peter out - v : 
llu* social effects of the j 

crisis look like worsening be! 011 ? * I 
recovery gels uiuler way. jn e J 
mediate future- docs not look gooa 
bankruptcies, factory closure .*• 
radic food shortages and hun®?; 
of thousands more redundant’ 
arc on Hie cards. The root cauas 
the violence that has already __ k 
fested itself are not 
away. The Indonesian Chinw 
have good reason to feel nerv™ 

(February 21) 

hand man, who is belief® 
have intercepted and soWJJV 
eral consignments of 
from Yugoslavia, trigger^ . i 

reprisals during the summtf * 

19 ^ 7 weU as diapateUnghjV^ f 
men to Stockholm, Art*®*, 
apparently, according to u> • 

Swedish secret police (SW 0 ^ , 

and military Intelligence^; 
threatened to take hlB re ™L f 
attacking Swedish S-for 
stationed In Bosnia. , 

la being “taken aerio usy .^ 

the army, which has tigbl 611 

up security there. ■ 

(February 24) * 


INDIA ~~ 

Health Systems and 
Institutional Development 
Adviser 

DFID is supporting a number of projects in the health and population sector, in India, 
which concentrate on health systems development, improved reproductive and sexual 
health and the control of major epidemic diseases, especially TB, malaria and 
HIV/AIDS. These projects disburse about £22 million annually, almost a quarter of 
DFID’s total spend in India. The delivery of these funds and supporting technical 
assistance is handled by two health field management offices, this post is in the larger of 
these, the DFID Health and Population Office (HPO). The insritutionaJ development 
requirements of governmental and non-govemmenral partners are a centrally important 
role of HPO ’s work. ■ 

Based in New Delhi, you will form part of the HPO field management team responsible 
lor overseeing the implementation of projects agreed with DPID and the Government 
of India. This will involve: 

• supporting the institutional development of project partners through advising on 
institutional arrangements for the management of DPID financed projects; 

• performing institutional appraisals of project partners and key support 
organisations; 

• clarifying and agreeing funding channels with governments in line with project 
objectives and the needs of project partners. 

In conjunction with DFID ecunomic advisers you will develop a programme of work 
assessing the “value for money" of current and proposed DFID activities 

QUAUFICA TfONS 

The position demands a post-graduate qualification in either management, 
organisational theory, institutional development, economics ora related discipline, or 
equivalent practical experience in these areas. It is essential that you have at least 5 
years' experience of working in health systems in low/middle income countries, 
preferably India, with fluency in a South Asia language, desirably Hindi, an ad van rage. 
Applicants should cither be nationals of Member States ol the European Economic 
Area (EEA), nr Commonwealth citizens who have an established right of abode and 
the right to work in rhe United Kingdom. 

TERMS OF APPOINTMENT 

You will be on contract to the British Government for 3 years in sen-ice to the 
Government of India. Salary will be c. £35,000 p.a. ( UK taxable). Additional benefits 
will normally include variable tax-free allowances, children's education allowances, free 
accommodation and passages. 

Closing date for receipt uf completed applications is 27rh March 1998. 

For further details and application form, please write to Appointments Officer, 

Ref No AH304/3/SC/GW, Abercrombie House, Eaglcslum Road, 

East Kilbride, Glasgow G75 8EA, stating Ref No AH304/3/SC clearly on your 
envelope, or telephone 01355 843428. 

DFID ii committed to n policy of equal opportunities and applications for this post are 
fought from both men and women. 
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Advertisements 

It Is ' a condition of 
acceptance of 

advertisement orders lhat 
the proprietors of The 
Guardian Weekly do not 
guarantee the. Insertion of 
any particular advertisement 
on a specified date, or at all, 
allhough every effort will be 
made to meet the wishes of 
advertisers; further they do 
not accept liability far any 
loss or damage caused by 
an error or Inaccuracy In the 
printing or non-appearance 
of any advertisement. They 
also reserve the right to 
classify correctly any 
advertisement, edit or delete 
any objectionable wording 
or reject any advertisement. 
Although every 

advertisement is carefully 
checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We 
therefore ask advertisers lo 
assist us by checking their 
advertisements carefully and 
advise us immediately 
should an error occur. We 
regret that we cannot accept 
responsibility for more than 
ONE INCORRECT insertion 
and that no republlcation will 
be granted In the case of 
typographical or minor 
changes which do not affect 
the value of the 
advertisement. 


The University of Nottingham w 

SCHOOL of education 

Doctor of Education (EdD) 

acnnfl h I? ly t0pl081 teught doctorates offer a supported, 
hl Bhest tevef PPr0BCh t0 8 profo9Slonal salification at the 

' DevBlofxne°t * lmpr< l v8manl and Continuing Professional 
• Edo in Teacher Education 

Specialisms: TESOL, Modem Foreign Languages, Maths, 
aaences, Geography, History, English as a First Language 
C0ns,8l, ng of five taught modules .and a 
fuiuimo « i 8aerlationi can be completed In either two years' 
exnwk,^ r i° ur yeara P 0rt, tlme. Applicants must be 
need teachers with a Masters degree. 

MA English Language Teaching 

'J 1 Applled Linguistics and Syllabus Design and 
°8y> Plus extensive range of elective modules. 

J eatvHl!li?«l rrfo,matlon on any of these courses please contact 
f Jotiinnh« , 0rU1, S^ool of Education, The University of 

F a*:ofis^ , 7 S°, , c n8ham NG7 2RD - TbI: 0115 951 44aSl 

»'9 1506. Email: jean.holllngworth#nott[nghBm.ac.uk 



^gg| UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 

IIIIIIP Centre for Research Into Sport and Society 
Distance learning programmes 

The Centre tor Research into Sport and Soctety offers the foSkfldng 
courses to physical educationalists, sports and recreation managers 
and those with an Interest In sport: 

M.8o Sociology Of 8port 

M.So Sociology of 8port (Physical Education) 

M.8o Sociology of 8port (8porta Management) 

This is an opportunity to study from home on our unique 2 year, part- 
time programmes. Course materials Indude apedafly commissioned 
comprehensive readings and video lectures from over one hundred 
International experts, presented In a format tailored to meet a wide 
variety of Interests and needs. Studsnl support Is given by post, lax 
and e-mail and student visits are welcomed. 

For further details write to: 

7?je Secretary (QW) 

CRS3, University of Leicester, 14 Salisbury Road, Leicester LEI 7RQ 
tel: 44-116-252-5939, flax: 44-116-252-8720, e-mail: 
mamWeloester.ao.uk ' 

‘Promoting excellence In University teaohlng and research’ 


CONSERVATION INTERNATIONAL 

Regional Enterprise Manager, Cape Coast, Ghana 

The Regional Enterprise Manager wl report to the Director (4 Ganaervatlon Enterprise 
Department (CED) which contribute* to conaerveflon of btodtaeralty by developing 
bushesa end providing economic altemeuvae br local cormuydes. m Ghana, CED is 
supporting tourism and eustalnabb cocoa fem*v} around Katom National Park. The 
Manager wl pnwWe etrateglo d&aelion and toeus br enterprise aelMfoa in the region. 
OuaQftcaJions. 

• Graduate degree In business etrinfrilalrflUon or rawed dsdplm 


• ExoaiiBrt communkaBm and team work skis. 

Please fax or send resume and cover latter la Far^a ArvtfamlaUsoa, Coordnator, 
Africa Progams, Conservation International,. 2501 M Street, NW Suite 200, 
Washington DC 20037 fax: 202-887-0192 or ftfnaS/andriamHlaMttaTOBrvalloaorg. 


Worldwide Health 
[Reform Opportu n i 1 i es 


Health Profesaionais and Senior 
Managers to work on health 

reform projects in SEAsia, South 
Africa and Latin America. 

The British Council is seeking expressions of 
interest from suitably qualified and experienced 
health professionals and senior managers for a 
wide variety of posts which we expect to become 
available from August 1998. 

Posts and areas of expertise include: 

Senior Technical Directors of Health Systems 
Programmes; Senior Consultants in Financial 
Management, Planning. Public Health; Consultants 
in Health Economics, Resource Planning, Human 
Resource Management for Hospitals, Information 
Management, Community Health Systems, Health 
Education and Promotion, Training, Management 
Primary Care. 

We are seeking individuals who have Ihe 
appropriate professional background and 
experience and who are: able to facilitate change 
in a democratic and consultative manner, flexible 
on a persona] and professional level, excellent 
communicators. 

Overseas experience in either developed or 
developing countries is highly desirable. 

For posts in Latin America, fltieul Spanish is 
considered essential. 

The reward package comprises a highly 
competitive salary pluB accommodation and 
utilities, truvol to and from post, breather breaks, 
modical insurance. 

Most contrnclH nro from 2 to 6 years. 

Please apply in writing with an initial expression 
of interest (no more than one Bide of A4 paper i 
which indudoa a dear statement of your key 
abilities and your major achievements. 

This should be returned as soon ns possible hut nn 
later than 31 March 1U‘18 to: 

Mark Hepivortli, Overseas Appointment* Service*, 
Bridgewater House, 58 Whitworth Street, 
Manchester Ml 6BB, UIC. 

We will then send a CV formal for completion if wv 
u/ieh to take your expression of interest further. 
Please quote reference number 98 fN 1002. 

The British Council is committed to a policy of 
equal opportunities. 


- 2 .’The 

British 

Council 


■£. AlHTVslWVlh 

Postgraduate Studies in liiloiiwtioiui! Politics I 
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FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: PHYSICS 

Senior Lecturer 

Haquiiamants: Ph.D in Physics coupled with teaching experience st university level, a 
proven record of research. Experience In electronics will be advantageous. 

Job description: Lecturing Physics to pre-graduate and graduate students; preparing and 
presenting laboratory claases; supervising pre-graduate praetlcals; academic research. 

Lecturer 

Requirements: Master's degree in Physics coupled with teaching experience at university 
level. (Preference will be given to Ph.D holders). 

Job description: Lecturing Physics at pre-graduate end graduate level: designing pre- 
graduate experiments Is and supervising pre-graduate praetlcals; academic research. 

Date d assumption of duties: As soon as possible. 

Contact persona; Mr Andrew Kanime at (+204-61) 206-3151 or Ms Monica Delta at 
(OBI) 206-3102. 

Closing dnte: 13 March 1998. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund/gratuity scheme • medical aid schema e annual bonus • housing 
scheme • generous leave privileges e relocation expenses. 

Non-Namlblan citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable contract period. 

Application procedure: Applicators in writing, accompanied by a 

curriculum vitae stating full details of present salary notch. Increment — - — 

date, the earliest available data when duty can be assumed and WjjjW 

Including three referees should be submitted to: The Head, Recruit- 

ment and Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, 

Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made 
vie fax (+284-81) 208-3843/208-3003 or E-mail: aksnlmsttunamna. 




ADVERTISEMENT FOR EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST 
The Ministry of Health (MOH) of the Oovemment of Cambodia, with 
financial assistance from the Aslan development Bank, is planning to Implement 
a four year pilot project testing the cost-effectiveness of contracting for District 
Health Services. 

Contractors will be responsible for providing a specified package of primary 
health cars services, as well as District Referral Hospital services to a population 
of approximately 100,000 people. Eight different districts from Kampong Cham, 
Takeo, and Prey Veng provinces will participate In the pilot project. One bidder 
will be eligible to receive up to three contracts. 

Two types of contracting will be compared with the health services provided by 
the MOH. These are: 

1) Contracting Out: The contractor will be directly responsible for the 
provision of specified health services, based on MOH norms and 
standards. Contractlng-out will occur In four of the districts. 

2) Contracting In: The contractor will be responsible for the management and 
administration of the exisb'ng government District Health Staff, based on 
MOH norms and standards. Contracting In will occur In four of the districts. 

Interested parties are requested to submit an Expression of Interest with a brief 
capability statement. Please Indicate whether you are Interested In Contracting- 
In or Contracting-Out, or both. Also please Indicate whether you are Interested 
only in specific provinces, or in all provinces. 

If Is expected that Invitations to Bid will be Issued in May .1998. Please submit 
your Expression of Interest by 20 April 1998. All bidders must be from member 
countries of the Asian Development Bank. 

Address statement of Interest to: 

Ministry of Health 

Basic Health Services Project, Room 208 
1 51 -1 53 Avenue Kampuchea Krom 
Phnom Penh 

Fax 855-23-366923 or 855-23-722873 
email: moh-pcu©foru,n.org.kh 
Further Information can be obtained from the address above. 
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* ft. ± r 

ITTH ITU’i LMTTa 

OF HONG KONG 


As the oldest tertiary education Institution in Hong Kong, the University of Hong Kong has 
attained unparalleled acliievemente since 1011 In Hong Kcmg and the region by drawing on the 
great cultural traditions of China and the West. The University Is a ni^Jor research Institution 
with nine mgjor faculties and lOO-i- departments and sub-divisions of Btudles and learning, and b 
full- and part-time postgraduate and undergraduate student body of almost 16,000, Including 
1,000 research students. Our firm commitment to research excellence and Internationalisation 
has established us as one of the top Universities in the Region. We are firmly committed to our 
vision of globalisation and enliancing our research excellence. 

Associate Professor/Assistant 
Professor in English 

Applications are Invited for appointment as Associate Professor/Assistant Professor (1 post! 
and Assistant Professor ( 1 post) in the Department of English, tenable from 1 Januaiy 1090 or 
as soon as possible thereafter, subject to availability of ftmdlng. Appointment will Initially be 
made on a fixed-term basis of three yeais, with a possibility of renewal. 

The Department or English seeks to play a pivotal role In leading English Studies in Hong Kong 
and to support the University's determination to retain Its international standards and status, 
and Its unique position within China and Asia. The Department is therefore interested In 
applicants who possess a PhD, with specialization in one of the following areas: 

(1) Literature in English (RF-97/98-35), with specialization open. The department undertakre 
teaching and research In literary and critical studies, in English and American literary 
studies, in world literature in English, and In film. 

(2) English LlngulstlcB (RF-07/08-36), with specialization open. The department undertakes 
teaching am.l research in English language and linguistics, sociolinguistics, critical 
linguistics, and Journalism hi English; ami menu rages Inierdlsciplinaiy approaches loiho 
study of language. 

Applicants should nole that the Department's primary mtnvni is with English studies and liui 
It is not an ESL teaching unlL Appointees will be expected to offer courses in (heir areas of 
specialization, to contribute to the teaching nf existing courses in the Department at boih 
undergraduate and Master’s levels, to supervise MPlill uuri PhD students In their areas ol 
specialization, and to pursue an active programme uf research und publication. Applicants 
should state clearly which area ('with reference number! they wish in he considered for. Those 
who apply for appointment as Associate Professor are invited lo indicate whether they wish to 
be considered for appointment at Assistant Professor level as well. 

Annual salaries [attracting 16% (taxable) terminal gratullyl are on the following scales, with 
starting salary depending on qualifications and experience: Associate Professor (In die grade of 
Senior Lecturer) : HK$S12,220 - TIKSL.D0I.I00 (0 points: approx. 51x1,866 - 586,780); Assistant 
Professor (in the grade of Lecturer); IIK$622,780 - IIK$87n,3(K) (II points: * approx. £41,100- 
568,660). Sterling equivalents os at 23 February I9DA *An appointee with an annual salary at 
HK$698,520 (approx. 564,016) or above may be considered for the award of the title of 
Associate Professor. 

At current rotes, salaries tax will not exceed 16% of gross income. The appointment carries 
leave, medical and dental benefits, an allowance for chlldreii'H education in Hong Kong, and, in 
most cases, a financial subsidy for private tenancy may also be provided at a charge of a 
percentage of salary, currently 7,6%. 

Further particulars and application forms can bo obtained on WWW at http://www.lilcu.hk; a 
from the Appointments Unit, Registry, The University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong (FSx 1862) 
2640 0736 or 2660 2068; E-mail; APPTUN1T@REG.HKU. UK). Further details about IM 
department, Including Information about tire department's research profile, are available on 
application, or on WWW at http://www.hku.hk/engllslL Closes 24 April 1998. 

The University is cm equal opportunity employer and is 

working towards a smoke-free environemmt ■ • 


re Finance and Administration 
4 &%mf Controller Sudan 

■4*Sis>- Baaed In Khartoum Two year oontraot Accompanied po»t 

£17,812 (UK non-taxable) + accommodation OR National Salary Package 


Oxfam UK/lreiand has a large and complex 
programme In Sudan, with a Khartoum • 
offlca and five sub-offices.' The budget for 
1998/99 Is approx £2 million sterling and 
Includes development, relief and 
administration expenditure. The postholder 
will provide full financial, personnel and 
administration management for the Sudan 
programme, as well as assisting with 
Implementing the transition' to the Horn of 
Africa regional accounting system. 

You will need; 1 , • 

• professional accountancy qualifications, 
with at least 2 year's relevant 
experience, preferably In a developing 
country wtih an NGO; 

■ sound management experience, partic- 
ularly in edminsttrattve and'logstic systems; 


founded In 1942, Oxfam works with paople 
regardless of race or religion XT t/ioln struggle 
against poverty. Oxfam UK end Ireland Ib a member, 


■ experience In donor reporting; 

■ good communication skills and ability to 
work In a multi-cultural environment; , 

• proven and extensive computer - 1 1 
experience of databases and 
spreadsheets; 

• ability to travel to remote and difficult 
areas. 

For further detail* and u application **"* 


inlernaUonBl Human Resources, Oxfam. 
274 Banbury Road. Oxford. OX2 7DZ. 

CVa elonB will not be accepted. 

Please quote reference: 
OS/FAC/HOA/AD/GW. 

Closing date: 12 March 1998. 

Interview date: 26 Merch 1998- ^ 


A At ; 

Working tor a Fairer Work* ! 


SOS SAHEL INTERNATIONAL UK 

SQS SUid International UK Is . development agency working In 
the Sihel and the Horn of Africa to promote natural resource 
management and food security in some of the most vulnerable 
areas of Africa. It funds and Implements development activities that 
reflect local priorities and can be managed by community and 
government Institutions. 1 

Programme Director, Sudan 

SGS Sahel International UK has been working in Sudan since 1986 
with a particular focus on sustainable, community-management of 
local resources and other community priorities. 

W are looking for an experienced senior manager and strategic 
thinker to lead the Sudan country programme. Specific 
responsibilities will include: management of SOS Sahel projects- 


responsibilities will include: management of Ids Sahel projects- 
provision of appropriate technical support and training for senior 
poect personnel; the establishment of appropriate in-country 
policies and administrative procedures; country represenution- 
preparation of proposals budgets and report?; financial 
^ Uai,on Wlth donors - Th e Programme 

Amxun - rcpwan s ,o p 4™™ 

The requirements for the post are as follows: a minimum of five 


level; work experience in Sudan; education to degree level MSS 
experience ot programme, financial and personnel management- 
seU- motivation and die abibtv to work under considerable 
pressure; experience of work within an NGO; and experience in 
devdoplng proposals and budgets. The post requires a high level of 
administrative stills and 8 a good 
of development practice. Qualifications and 
experience In natural resource management would be an 
advantage but are not essential. 5 

Competitive salary. Closing date Friday. 27 March. 

3 *¥* a C0 7 f V , 8 letter explaining how you 
^ y° u feel V 011 atifted to the pos£ to 

5“ ™P"*Ue Street, London Nl 0XT, England Fax: 

°? 54, E-mail: sossahelnktfiigzLapciorg Please 
Include a contact telephone number. ^ ^ 
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e- THE INSTITUTE FOR 
a INTERNATIONAL AND 
* EUROPEAN STUDIES 
> (IfES) 

Institute for International Studies 

Director: Dr Caroline Kenredy-PIpe 
IM in International Studies: Tfie 


JS^.U&ar-y Studies (pending validation) 


ft? OrtduafejSt^iool also offers supervision towards research degrees 
^disciplines in ciillund and liierery studies and the 


Ay Fafo 


Further Information Is available from: 

Helen Muskett 

Graduate School Omcc 

Faculty of Humanities 

The Nottingham TVent University 

Clifton Lane 

Nottingham NGI I 8NS 

1 U: +44(0H IS 948 6335 

Fax: +44(0)1 IS 948 £632 

www:hHp^/human Jitujc.uk/Toii/pg/pgrncmi/hlm! 

e-mdl:smlp%"hum3grcenjn&ntu.ar.uk" 


I falo, the Norwegian Institute for Applied Soolal Science, 
Is based In Oslo. Fafo's research and analysis activities 
j «s organised In three centres: Centre tor Labour Relations 
•til Industrial Policy Studies, Centre for Public Policy 
I Studies end Centro for International Studies (CIS). 
International activity takes place In Russia, the Baltic 
Sales, Africa, the Middle East, China and Latin America. 

Researcher 

I senior researchers holding a Ph.D. In social 

sciences with Interest In developing countries or the 
™)sKlon economies of Eastern Europe, 
fw further Information refer to Fafo's web alts: 
bttpr//www.fafo.no:SO/ or call Fafo: Ifel + 47 22 08 88 
or fax* + 47 22 08 87 00 . Further Information may 
™ be obtained tram CIS Managing Director Arne 
'™'m*saet*r, small: arne.graannlngaaetar StafO.no 
“Mdllnei March 13. ibbb. 

\ [c lassified 

1 WRHIRE 


COMMITTED TO EXCELLENCE IN LEARNING 




TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


1^ UK +*44 171 734 3089. f;ix 2117 1G2 
1 c-mjiil ox hc : -?cnr.y nct.co.uk 

OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET Witt 1 



h\ anilT Vi'i* ,vi; Jr2 Six t 

J| Siiil Ri:srtg;q l n | l ] / * , ‘ ! fax '?** 1 908 375698 


1 y , , To place your advertisement 

44 (0) 161 908 3810 : Fax +44 (0) 161 839 4436 
Email Weeklyads@guardian.co.uk • " 


Find out why our rogular euatomar* um us ysar after year. 
Cel, fax or e-maB Vicky, 
our expat co-ordinator and quota GWY. 

IMn-441494 442 110 
Paxi + 441404 474 732 

E-mail: vlcky.fordhain Othrlfty.oo.uk 
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King of the one-liners 


OBITUARY 

Henny Youngman 


■ 1 died at 91, was an institution. 
There were some who said that’s 
where he belonged, in an Institution 
with iron bars on the window — 
serving a life sentence for wife in- 
sulting. That was what Youngman 
did for a living — on stage and in 
cabaret. 

,f My wife said to me, 'Let's go 
some where different this year.’ I 
said ‘Good idea. Try the kitchen.” 1 
Or “My wife loves the sales. She’ll 
buy anything with the word ’down'. 
She’s just come home with an esca- 
lator." They loved that sort of thing 
in New York's smart joints like the 
Persian Room and the Latin Quarter 


and in the Atlantic City dubs. They 
particularly loved it when he came 
to the London Palladium and told 
the audience that he was a wealthy 
man. “I've got all I need for the rest 
of my life — providing I die at 4 
o'clock tomorrow morning." 

The most famous gag of all, and 
one that was to haunt him, was sim- 
ply “Take my wife — please”. He 
first said it by accident, when he 
asked an usher working at a radio 
studio to escort Mrs Youngman to 
her seat. He would be greeted with 
the words every time a cab driver or 
a doorman recognised him. 

Youngman enjoyed his reputation 
as the comedians’ comedian. Gener- 
ations have regarded him as their 
model ever since New York's top 
columnist Walter Wincheli first 
dubbed him “King of the one- 


I liners". The fact that the best jokes 
often took two lines didn't matter. 
After all, who would not laugh at the 
story of the man stopped In the New 
York street who was asked: “Can 
you tell me how to get to Central 
Park? No? Right 111 mug you right 
here." 

He may or may not have been the 
author of the one about the tourist 
who asked the Jewish woman the 
way to Carnegie Hall and was told 
“Practice, practice." But it was right 
out of his joke book, as was the one 
about the woman, asked directions 
by a Japanese gentleman, who 
replied “Pearl Harbour, you could 
find!” He took Jewish humour to 
new heights and crossed die ethnic 
barrier. 

He was a tall, broad giant of a man 
who was born in the London ghetto 
of Whitechapel, the son of a Russian 
immigrant tailor. He was given the 
name Henry but he couldn’t pro- 


nounce it properly so Henny lie be- 
came and Henny lie stayed. 

His family emigrated to the United 
States six months after his birth, of 
wliich he would say: “I was so ugly 
the doctor slapped my mother." 

Like many a Jewish parent his fa- 
ther wanted him to be a violinist but 
thought he would make more money 
as a printer. He learned the violin 
while studying printing at the Brook- 
lyn Vocational Trade School. But he 
was much more interested in come- 
dians, particularly Milton Berle, who 
told the sort of jokes he liked. 

It was Berle who suggested that 
he go into showbusiness, and they 
became lifelong friends, although 
they were not beyond trading in- 
sults. “I once told Milton that if he 
had his life to do over again he 
should do it overseas. I told him, 'I 
looked high and low for you but I 
didn’t look low enough'." 

At first Henny became a band- 


In 1 97 1 Germaine Greer caused a storm with her 
book The Female Eunuch. Now she has decided 
[ to write a sequel. Katherine Viner finds out why 

Look forward in anger 


/ T HAS taken 27 years, but it 
looks like we've got it: the sequel 
to The Female Eunuch. It was 
announced last week that Germaine 
Greer has received an £5800.000 
advance for the book she never 
thought she’d write: the Eunuch’s 
follow-up, called The Whole 
Woman. Of late, we’ve heard her 
views of contemporary arts anti her 
acerbic witticisms on BBC televi- 
sion’s The Late Show, and read her 
memoir of her father. Daddy We 
Hardly Knew You. But 1999 will see 
the return of Greer doing what she 
does best a feminist polemic on the 
brutal truths, as she sees them, of 
women’s lives today. 

But while the air is still alive with 
discussions about the new, nineties- ' 
style feminism, what relevance can 
the moat Important feminist of the 
seventies have today? And has Ger- 
maine Greer anything to say to the 
women who are young enough to be 
her grandchildren? 

The early thoughts for Greer's 
new book were laid out la a speech 
she gave at the Melbourne Book 
Festival last year. The crux of her 
thesis is that women's sexuality is 
still a battleground; that although 
she and other seventies feminists 
may have fought for women to be 
able to have sex freely and without 
shame, nineties women feel they're 
unacceptable if they don’t have sex. 

“In 1968, women had the right to 
say no, without apology," she said. 
“What they didn’t have was the right 
to say yes. Now they have a duty to 
say yes to whatever their partners 
may desire, no holds are barred. 
Women cannot admit to feeling dis- 
gust or to not enjoying the stuff that 
is going on — not if they want to 
seem cool, even if they have to take 
muscle relaxants to do it" 

She claims that sex has been both 
elevated, so that it has greater im- 

I I portance than anything else, and 
| emptied of meaning, and she claims 
that female attributes such as the 
womb and ovaries have come to be 
seen as irrelevant extras. “Where 
once women were nothing but re- 
productive organs and reproductive- 
ness explained most of their 
behaviours," she writes, “they may 
now claim no specifically female or- 
gans and no specifically female 
functions. The 1969 female eunuch 
was nothing but a womb; the 1997 
woman eunuch has no womb.” 


Thus, Greer says, men who believe 
they are women trapped in men’s 
bodies are given breasts and a cleft 
and thus become “female"; mother- 
hood is not venerated; and the 
breast has ceased to be a "food- 
giver” and lias instead become an 
"erotic fetish". 

To remind us that some things 
don’t change, Greer reasserts that 
our culture's dependence on pene- 
tration — away from “necking, pet- 
ting, foreplay by whatever name” — 
helps to keep women submissive, 
which Is wily "the majority of men 
. . . refuse to allow their body’s out- 
line to be breached". She says that, 
for men, even a doctor's probe is too 
much of a violation. "The penetra- 
tee, regardless of sex. cannot rule, 
OK? The person on the receiving 
end Is fucked, finished, unservice- 
able, degraded.” 

Her comments, which will form 
the starting point for her new book, 
are both radical and up-to-date, and 
suggest that The Whole Woman will 
be not a rehash of The Female Eu- 
nuch but an important new polemic 
In its own right Her book is being 
eagerly looked forward to as a radi- 
cal, challenging voice — a relief in a 
world where placating men seems 
more important than anything else. 
If Greer’s ideas could make the kind 
of splash today that they did in 1971, 
we are in for exciting times. 

Greer says that the idea to write a 
follow-up to The Female Eunuch 
came when she was researching a 
book about women and medicine. J I 
was thinking about why they can 
pull people In for cervical smears 
when they’re medically a very 
dodgy process. I was thinking of 
someone I know who went to 
Harley Street to have a hyster- 
ectomy because she’d been recalled 
six times for her smear tests and 
she was terrified. It’s because 
there's a climate of sheer terror — 
and I realised that, whatever hap- 
pens, women get the worst of It" 


I The 1969 female 
eunuch was nothing 
but a womb; the 
1997 woman eunuch 
has no womb.’ 




Green 'life is more difficult than the new feminists suggest* 


It was also, she Bays, provoked by 
the Governments new women MPa. 
"Just what the luck are all these 
women doing in lucking Parlia- 
ment?" she says. "Who was oppos- 
ing all this ridiculous behaviour in 
the Gulf? It was old men, not 
women. Have the women been told 
by the Blair machinery to keep their 
Upaticky mouths shut? The Govern- 
ment has done nothing . . . about 
women's Issues. They've just got the 
girls In the background in their little 
suits going woo-woo." 

Other feminists have disap- 
pointed her, too. "I couldn't believe 
that Betty Friedan said that Clinton 
hasn’t done anything wrong. Here 
he is fucking the faces of little girls ; 
and she says she doesn’t care] She 
says Clinton’s good on women’s Is- 
sues. Like access! to abortion? Gee, 
thanks, that's ajl lire ever wanted, to 
be scraped ouLf ■ 

, She is similarly dismissive about 
the soealled inew feminism in 
Britain. "Life; is' more difficult than 
these new feminists suggest," she 
says. “We’re not all young career 
girls who are pleased to wear little 
s trappy sandals." In a review of 
Natasha Walter^ book The New, 
Feminism in the Times Educational 
Supplement, Greer wrote; “Walter's 


book seems above all to reassure 
the feint-hearted that there is noth- 
ing to fear from feminism. If the 
next generation of feminists adopts 
her brand of unenlightened compla- 
cency, there will be nothing to hope 
for either.” 

Walter meanwhile thinks Greer is 
mistaken; that the world for women 
has changed for the better, not the 
worse. 'Women’s lives simply aren’t 
the same: any more, and that's partly 
because jOf The Female Eunuch," 
she says. “But I think Greer is com- 
ing from the perspective of someone 
who’s lived through the sixties, sev- 
enties and eighties, and she was 
hoping: for a big revolution that 
didn't happen. Whereas we can say 
as young women that it is possible to 
be optimistic. In a way, The Female 
Eunuch was a very young woman's 
book, fo that It put the enjoyment of 
sexuality Centre stage. Perhaps 
Greer Is Y^tirig frohl a different per- 
spective now and maybe she consid- 
ers that theeiyoytoeut of sex isn't as 
relevant today": . . 

Waltfer also believes that Greer’s 
focus on sex and the body is no 
longer as relevant as she suggests. 
■The persopal and the political are 
nit identical any mote, and the site 
of action is put there in-. t^e publlo 


leader, heading a group caDdi 
Henny Youngman and the Swanes 1 
Syncopators. The owner ol fai 
Swan Lake Inn at the Catskills 10*4 
the jokes Youngman told between- 
the musical numbers better iha : 
the music, and so fired the band and i 
kept hint on ns a comedian. I 
Youngman had been booked w 
work with Kate Smith on henafo^J 
programme for two years. Likejirtir 
Benny he took advantage ofhiseaip 
training and featured the violin in hk i 
act. Unlike Benny, It was jokes, m\ 
situations, that got his amfenres 
holding their sides. He would say;l! 
never prepare a show, I just walk oa 
and make jokes. One joke leads in 
another; 1 know what I’m doing.' 


Henny Youngman. comedian, 
born March 1 6, 1906; died Febmar* 
24, 1998. 


sphere, trying to gel political aid 
economic equality." 

When 'Hie Female Eunuch in.-, 
published in 1971, the idea that im- 
personal is political — that whai«. 
tlo in miv personal lives isgwmel 
or at least influenced, by polilki! 
factors — was largely unheard of!’ 
is impossible to overestimate 11/ 
impact the book had, ami inditi 
still lias — it has sold a imfr. 
copies world wide, been translate 
into inure than 12 language jt 
never been nut of print. 

“The Female Funiirh had a wi i- 
spreud influence — especially 1 
people who were not already i 
volvod in radical politics," »■ 
Sheila Rowbotham, veteran of *•” 
enties,' feminism and most rertifo* 
author of A Century Of Women ‘i 
took the idens of women having : 
different destiny as something • 
could get women involved." I 

However, Rowbotham belitfr 
Greer’s current line on sexuaWH 
that where once women could & - 
say yes, today they cannot say nM 
is in part due to Greer’s own fob 
ence. "The women's movement so 
whole was always rather won*| 
about Germaine'B stress on sex L | 
any circumstances,” she says. | 

Controversy seems to Mh 
G reer — be it spats with fellw 
nists or inviting the homeless 1 
her home — but that’s largely 
cause she Is so uncensorious « 
own words. The bottom Itae is 
when she speaks, 
she speaks wltii a ferocity own »» 

from contemporary femlnisDi 

Ann Oakley, who most 
co-edited Who’s Afraid Of 
nism?, believes that we : are® 
phase of r&evaluahoo of 
happened to women since ok I 
ties. There seems to be a 
new wave of feminism looking, 
backlash and looking. 

women have got to. I Wnk% 
book is part of that Her 
book was extremely impoti ^ 

I think it’s a very good thing 
Bhe’s followng it up.” . ^ 

GreermeanwhllelsP*^ 
aion into this project- 1 ^ - 


Letter from Bamako Robert Lacville 


Preacher of peace 
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L UC SANOARE, Archbishop 
of Bamako, died In Abidjan 
ori February 10, 1998, 
while attending the conference of 
West African archbishops. 

Reports say he was taken ill the 
day before, went into a coina, 
and died within 36 hours. 

You wouldn’t think many 
Malians would notice, since 95 
per cent of them are Muslim and 
their main interest in Abdijan 
would be the airport on the way 
to Mecca. But there have been 
strong reactions throughout the 
country, for Archbishop Sangare 
was a loved and respected figure. 

We lived through 93 years of 
military dictatorship until March 
26, 1991, when a popular revo- 
lution swept the dictator Into life 
imprisonment Through the dark 
years before that time, when all 
big contracts went to companies 
who paid 15 per cent to the 
president’s clique, when stu- 
dents were beaten up, teachers 
were imprisoned and peasant 
farmers were reduced to 
serfdom, there was an annual 
Christmas event wliich created 
excitement. 

Luc Sangare’s Christmas mes- 
sage was tlie one occasion in the 
year when a public figure spoke 
“P for justice and compassion, 
against greed and cupidity. All 
Malians found themselves in the 
) ffchbiahop’s measured criti- 
i flsm > “nd found hope that he 
would be heeded, He was 
^sponsible for the important 
influence of Christian churches 
in this overwhelmingly’ Islamic 
and overwhelmingly tolerant 
country, 

Tho messages of Sympathy 
“•»ut Luc Sangare’B unexpected 
eaUi came in from all over the 
globe on the world-wide web. 
res, MaH has a five-continent 
““spore exchanging over tlie 
computer waves (or whatever it 
is in at makes computer!* work); 
"JjOUnet k mallnet.ml — and 
Wle 1 wmnot tell the age of all 


these Malians at Stanford, 
Boston, Montreal and Cracovle 
(or Krakow: there are several 
Malians writing in from Poland), 
they all express a similar affec- 
tionate respect for the late 
archbishop. I have read mes- 
sages from n Malian In New 
Zealand. There is a lady on our 
list called Khadijatou Fukui liv- 
ing in Kyoto in Japan, and there 
are several others in Tokyo. 

Truly, you find these Malians 
everywhere, even in outer space. 
I’m not joking. There is a Malian 
called Cheick Modibo Dlarra 
who runs Nasa’s Pathfinder 
mission to Mars (though I guess 
he must have taken United 
States citizenship to do It). Mr 
Diarra made a celebrity visit to 
Mali last year, and was voted 
‘’Malian of tlie Year 1997" by 
readers of Le R£publicain news- 
paper. 

But Mr Diarra, bless him, will 
never touch hfe country like Luc 
Sangare, the preacher of peace. 
Messages of peace should of 
course come from churchmen. 
But in practice we find that 
peace messages come from 
politicians. 

In places Buch as Ireland and 
Yugoslavia, the churches hove 
actually been a factor for aggres- 
sion, protecting communal, 
fratricidal tensions of ethnic 
separation and providing theo- 
logical justification fov aggres- 
sion. Likewise the Dutch 
Reformed Church under 
apartheid. In Sudan, in 
Lebanon, in Iran, in Afghanistan 
and now in neighbouring 
Algeria, Muslim clerics have 
taken guns and Imposed their 
will: forcing submission not to 
God, but to tlie gun. 

In South Africa, politician 
Nelson Mandela found the 
words of peace and justice, and 
churchman Desmond Tutu came 
up alongside him. Here in MaH 
the democratic politicians have 
pursued a similar path of recon- 
ciliation — but Luc Sangare was 
ahead of them. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


Mo. BUT to r men, it makes it dlf- 

^S^ nytWnKaboutlt - 

P5» “Perience of buckets of 

doss S.nj ter thl ? mi orer “"P 1 ™* 
on the timing. - 
n Dtlafaillc, Portiskead, Bristol 


loss as to where best to pour the con- 
l tents, sprayed the crowd of enthusi- 
asts and photographers. — John 
Winfield, Orston, Nottingltamshire 


I ties agree to the risks? 


I Craig Zernini, Los Angeles', USA 


pf li-wfe: , „ „ ; 




The ruins of Whitby Abbey on a headland above the Yorkshire town pi rii-.-.! wh" [,en,\ 1 » . ..» 

Abbey set to make its mark on the world map 



/i (the absurd set of laws be- 
I queathed by Britain to India, Pak- I 
iatan and Bangladesh), a duel Is 
illegal because It implies a cavalier 
attitude to suicide — an attempt at 
Which is an offence. If the stake is a 
married woman the duel Is seen as 
an'attempt to' commit adultery. ; 

The great mathematician Galois 
died young In a duel over a harlot., 
In my Country, his duel would also 
have come under the purview of Im- 
motal Traffic Act, another legdcV Of 
Britain. Atkaprabha Deb, Cal- 
cutta, India 1 

' I t IS legal in' Paraguay If both pair-' 
Ptite blood dohtirs.' 

— TbnJHehskall, AddleSto'ne,' Stt Wy 1 1 


w ruins in England. Whitby 
Abbey, which perches on a heart- 
land over the Yorkshire town, is 
being considered as a World Her- 
itage Site, to join Stonehenge, the 
Taj Mahal and the Pyramids. 

In November the Culture- Secre- 
tary, Chris Smith, called for UK 
nominations to add to the world's 
register of its most precious places. 
Tlie move was to make up for the 
lull during the 12-year period after 
Mrs Thatcher pulled Britain out of 
Unesco, when the rest of the world 
added hundreds of sites. 

By last summer when the Govern- 
ment rejoined, of 507 World Her- 
itage Sites in 107 countries just 16 
were in the UK, including two tiny 
colonial islands. The latest, maritime 


I price of, say £4.90, results In 
more sales than a price of £5? 


I make the purchase appear more 
attractive, but the original intent was 
quite different. Montgomery Ward 
stores in the United States found 
many ye&rs ago that when prices 
were iii even dollar amounts. Say 
$3.00 or $5.00, many people paid the 
exact 'amount and die clerk bfitenj 
pocketed the payment By pricing at 
$2.97 or $3.95, this became virtually 
impossible, and the clerk was forced 
to make change from the till, thus 
creating a financial record of the 
transaction ahd eliminating the pos- 
sibility of fraud. — Grant Nielsen, 
Valera, Venezuela 1 


Greenwich, was, added in January. 

Now the nominations are flood- 
ing in, and English Heritage is 
assessing dozens of recommenda- 
tions. including Whitby and the Ox- 
ford colleges. Whitby is most 
famous in popular imagination as 
the site where Bram Stokers Drac- 
ula landed his coffin of Transylv- 
anian soil on English rock. 

ft is being nominated as one of 
the earliest Christian sites in Eng- 
land — the scene of a 7th century 
meeting to resolve an obscure theo- 
logical dispute which threatened to 
split the early Christian church. 

The present abbey, built between 
the 13th and 15th centuries, and the 
headland, have been put forward by 
Scarborough council. 

Whitby has been a Christian site 
since St Hilda founded a community 
in 657, possibly on the foundations 


of a Roman lighthouse. It was ilu- 
setting for the Synod of Whitby in 
664, one of the- most crucial meet- 
ings of the early Church, on 
whether to adopt the Roman or 
Celtic dale for Easier — the Synod 
voted foi 1 Rome. 

Whitby’s historical enemies in- 
cluded the Dimes, who sacked die 
old abbey In 867; the Black Death, 
which ravaged both to wn and abbe y 
in 1349; housebuilders^ who stole 
most of the medievnl abbey to build 
their nearby homes; and coastal ero- 
sion, which still causes bits of file 
headland to drop on the cottages 
and boats below. 

Becoming a World Heritage Site 
brings neither automatic financial 
benefits nor legal protection, but 
Imposes a ifloral obligation on 
governments to take special care of 
the site. 


graphic film, is l/l.OOOth of a sec- 
ond. Digital duneras can have much, 
higher speeds, but for legal reasons 
they are not used in Britain. If the ve- 
hicle travelled, say, half a metre dur-. 
ing the exposure, no characters 1 
could be recognised. This equates to 
a speed of a mere l^OOkmh; R 
Sttrtw, Lambley, Nottinghamshire 


H OW feat would I have to " . [ 
travel to ttvold befog cap-'* 'J i 
tured by a speed 'cainera? ' 1 ''J j 

K j OT FAST at all — tnost ^eed; 
I V cameras are enclosed in kteel' 
cases, firmly rooted in concrete ^ 
Keith Vincent, Magalas, France 1 


’ Gatsd'canlertts, tohichdse photo 


/ asked by, the fledgling’ Mensa 
organisation for A suitkble motto, ‘is 
reputed to have* suggested "Intelli- 
gence is no guarantee against stu- 
pidity”. It was not accepted by the, 
rest of the committee. 1 — Brian' 

1 1 Thmir, St Gehls-Pouilly, France 

IN HER autobiography, I Know ! 
T Why The Caged Blftl Sings, Maya : 
Angfelou repeats’ the wise woriJs told 
to' her as a child; "She skid' tip# I 
‘ttlust always; be' Intolerirtt Igflo- 
rknc6' but understanding ofilliter-! 
acjt. That sbtiie people, unable td go ; 
to School, were itiote educated and! 
'eVe'rj rriore intelligent than 1 college ! 
prbfesdors. to — Anita Aft-Ndy, East' 
Malting Kbit ■ n ' ' 


Any answers?. 


/“I number of segments In 
citrus fruit? —NJ Pryor, Cordoba, 
Argentina ' 

18 THERE , any country In the ' 

/ world where the rich are 
getting poorer and the poor are , 
getting richer? — Jorge Upez, 
Melbourne, Australia 

l A /HO invented' playing cards 
If V and what is the origin of 1 
Hearts, Diamonds', Clubs and 
Spades? ' — Carol Wihtan, Newport 
Parnell, Buckfnghanishire 




AhaWOr^ahoulcl tie e-iVialted to 1 ; 
weekly@giraitiian.db. uk, faried td ' i 
' 01 71/+44171-242-09&5; or posted \ 
to The Guaitifari’ Weekly, 75 FdrtirSg- : 
'don' Ftoad, Ltipdon f 'Cl M'3HQ.‘ ■ 
The' Notes & QifortQS webfelte is at 1 ' 
‘httpiy/nq.du^tari'.co'.uk/ 1 ^ • • 1,1 \ 
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Ma’s out. Pa’s out. Let’s talk rude 


GUARDWJWffij, | GUARDIAN w EEKi- Y 
March Blft MW* 1 * ,BB 
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TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 


Mm rude vigour. About equal am- 
ounts of both. Susie, Mandy, Anna, 
Janet and Karen have been friends 
since school. You seem to have seen 
something like them recently. 

Susie (Michelle Collins) has been 
around the block so often she Is look- 
ing for a parking space. The Hen 
Party, the first of three episodes, cel- 
ebrates her imminent marriage to a 
man she hardly knows. 

Susie ia Tarty. Janet (Gwyneth 
Strong), neurotically desperate for a 
baby, is Broody. Anna (Frances Bar- 
ber), a high-flying journalist who 
seems to have crash-landed, is 
Hoity-Toity. Karen (Lesley Man- 
ville), too frightened to come out of 
the closet, is Windy. And Mandy, 


thank goodness, is Pauline Quirke. 
That big, round face is full of ripples 
and whirlpools. It transforms easily 
into a disappointed baby or a boxing 
glove. High cheekbones suddenly 
seem a liability. 

Together they are a bunch of five, 
a fist. Rowdy, randy, raucous, lad- 
dish. Shrieking at jokes along the 
lines of: “Ma’s out. Pa’s out Let's talk 
rude. Pee, poo, belly, bum, drawers." 
J ust when you think the local hyenas 
■will ring in and complain, they move 
on to a male strip show. By die end 
of the party, Anna has gone to bed 
with a waiter and Susie has been 
raped in an alley by Ron. 

Like most of the men, Ron (“Ain’t 
tlrey locked him up yet?") seems to 
be on day release from the zoo. 

But there are scenes of unex- 
pected poignancy. A lavatory is the 
only privacy in Uvea like this. From 
the confessional of a cubicle, Susie’s 


disembodied voice is telling Anna 
why she ia getting married. “What I 
really dreaded most was ending up 
like them sad bastards you see in 
Salisbury's . . . One carrot, one pear, 
one banana. Lonely old gits. Any- 
thing's got to be better than that, 
ain't 11?” (Answers on a postcard) . 

Jonathan Miller is not someone 
you rush to review, His views on 
critics vary from "an opportunistic 
infection of invertebrate parasites 1 ’ 
to the snappier “a plankton of malig- 
nant invertebrates.” Come to think 
of it, they don’t vary at aU. 

"Bad reviews," he has said, “are 
irritating, and good reviews are like 
being interfered with In the back 
row of the cinema on a Wednesday 
afternoon." Frankly, one droops. 

In Dr Miller and the Islanders 
(Horizon, BBC2) he made a rather 
lofty return to the Torres Strait, 
where, 100 years ago, six chaps 


from Cambridge arrived to study, as 
they put it, savage society and film 
some lively formation dancing. 

Pidgin English is spoken in the is- 
lands, which lie between Papua 
New Guinea and Australia. It seems 
unintelligible, but suddenly, a recog- 
nisable word like “documentary" 
will rear up. Miller was on Radio 
Torres Strait for what the an- 
nouncer called “Opinion bi you". 
That, I take it, ia a phone-in. He lis- 
tened captivated and bemused to 
this opaque form of communication 
with its intermittent flashes of light. 

Very much as we listen to him. 
Pick the bones out of this: “For a 
population which increasingly 
mourns the loss of its traditional so- 
cial identity, it can be no consolation 
to know that a flourishing academic 
discipline has sprung into existence 
by studying its by now moribund 
idiosyncrasies.” Once you under- 
stand that Miller talks pidgin, you 
just have to hang on until a word 
you know comes round. 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 's photographs not only transform 
an event into visual poetry, they become a part of our 
own memories. Adrian Searle is haunted by them 

Defining moments 

"“r^'HERE ARE two books of tude towards the world has come 
/ photographs by Henri more and more to dominate both 
I Cartier-Bresson open on my photo journalism and so-called "art" 
desk. There they sit, amidst the photography. By comparison, the 
writer's usual clutter, the piles of pa- Cartier-Bresson style can often look 
pers, the unopened mail, the too smooth and — in lesser hands 
whirring computer and my lucky — just too cutesy, arty and studied, 
mouse mat Writera, I vouch, spend But originality always becomes 
too much time beached, ashtrayed, mannered when it Is turned into a 
altogether too much cloistered from style by lesser talents. More impor 
the world. Sitting here, l can only tantly, we might begin to suspect 
envy the footloose photographer, certain of Cartier-Bresson’s photo- 
and be grateful for those journeys, graphs of being set-ups rather than 
those photographs, which drag the veriti moments. Having thoroughly 
world back into the room. lost our innocence and our faith In 

It is Henri Cartier-Bresson's 90th the photo-journalistic image as a 
year and, to celebrate, there's a record of reality, we begin to as- 
show called Europeans at the Hay- sume that images have only a tenu- 
ward Gallery (until April 5); an exhi- ous accord with actuality, and can 
bition of Cartier-Bresson’s portraits no longer touch us. It is our loss, 
nt the National Portrait Gallery Yet Cartier-Bresson’s photo- 
(until June 7); and a show of his graphs are telling images, subtle, 
drawings at the the Royal College of often very beautiful and full of po- 
Art (until April 9). . ctry. They dwell on and in the mo- 

Europeansis a selection of images ment: yet it is a moment that can 
from die photographer’s forays and sometimes look awfully contrived, 
sojourns, from Istanbul to Dingle on How long did the photographer wait 
Ireland's west coast, from an Eston- for the Estonian dancers to appear 
fan dancing contest to a news-stand — just so — through that open 
in Naples, from a lonesome Belgian doorway? Or for the little girl to step 
border post to a Moscow agricultural into the rhomboid of sunlight, as 
fair. The show brings together im- though she was stepping into the 
ages taken as long ago as the late glare of a stage spotlight, right on 
1920s, and as recently as the 1970s. cue, between the slanting shadows 
They depict a view of a disparate Eu- and the rearing walls of a corner of 
rope, a great, grand, sprawling, Trastevere, Rome, in 1959? 
multifarious chunk of the world. It is The best and worst of Cartier- 
subsuming its regional differences in Bresson's photographs look staged, 
a homogenised culture, we fondly perhaps because we cannot quite 
imagine, but just as it does so it tears believe the world can fall into place 
itself apart, again and again. so readily, that an image so redolent 

Cartier-Bresson, the founding can offer itself to the camera so 
member of the Magnum photo spontaneously (and to this camera, 
agency (now 50 yeare old), escapee so often), so fully formed as an 
from the Reich, resistance worker, image, so alive with human relation- 
photo-joumallst, artist and fl&nmr, ships and non-relationships, 
ia widely regarded as the consum- 
mate photographer of the century. ARTIERSRESSON'S im- 

Perhaps, as someone recently said | ages offer themselves up as 1 
to me, his photographs are just too an affirmation of the real, 

perfect. stilling a world in motion; people 

What can this mean? Cartier- spied, trailed, caught casually on 
Bresson's patience, his Impeccable, their way from pne place to another, 
slightly surreal sense of cpmposi-; A . catalogue of , momenta . .chance 
tion, his detachment and his tact 1 , alignments, particulars, details. The 
lend his photographs a look that has potency of thepe moments is com- 
nqw,be<x>me too familiar. Nowa- pounded and heightened , by the' 
i work has become a kind of photograph, framed by it, perhaps 

\ gP**- 1 °f. good., photography”. An- even Invented by it Cartfer-Brcs-i 
apd pen», sop's photographs .have colluded i 
V m ^ recording, hut in tlje ip- 

: ^ti-' ventioii of history. His portraits, es- 



Caught In the act ... the Coronation of George VI, London, 1037 


Playing long, .Three’s ecstasy 

hot and cool I ~7 i ^ w ...... 


JAZZ 

John Fordham 


'1 nuFMA vainly trying to re-establish a rela- 

| kINtMtt tionship with an. ex-girlfriend, whom 

i| Richar d willlama he left after she became pregnant 

As he’s walking away, he catches 
EVE been here before, or the interested eye of another girl, 
ao we think. For most of She’s a nurse called Veronika 
its three and a half hours, (Franfoise Lebrun), and she turns 


/ IKE a penny whistle fa St l| " ite ^ree and a nan nours, trrangoise Leorun;, ana sne tu 
L. Paul's the cool and utaidM ! the protagonists of Jean Eustache’s out to be someone who doesn't 
music of the Paul Motianomi . Is Mu'™ et _la Putain CThe why . a woman's attihide to 


music of the Paul Motfraind !“ r “ n ! ID wny a womans ammue to sex 

Kenny Wheeler bands coiddm I Mother And The Whore) sit around should be any less casual than the 
ilv have been dwarfed the taKa and apartments of Saint average man's. 

apace ofLonitortltata Ce™ 1 ' des Ms - a* three ™ 8 , is t . th * ° £ the “ Ue ' 

Hull Yet this concert waa a of them, a man and two women. Mnne is the “mother. These terms 
testament to the jazz axiom dm N^" 11 P“ Us ' s 7, k f,, p ™ per “ ' m f c \ 1 ? avta ? aeroing on b\ in 
music In the right tad* and to ' a . earptt f'^ d “V ™ e " Alexandre a imagination, but even he 

rich* Q ni ri* enn ho „„„i t,^ \ ftey go lo bed. Afterwards they can see the impossible absurdity of a 

bc cool " dh ‘“ to bitter arguments. moral Utopia hiwhich Marie rooks 

Both ensembles showed, i ^ shat in black and white, of himabouigeoia supperoftepisd to 
course, on what looks like bin-end moutarde, Veronika gives him guilt- 
WThis i8 realism. When 8 ™ ie - bee sex, and everybody’s happy, 
masshre'experience ttemHiUh Wy pul * " reconl on ' we have 10 Gnnhufiy. as the women's charao- 
Z^Wbro^nroeZe^ ""hewhole thing. fn.hecafA ten , emerge, the emotional texture 
/vfthxx n sfeilc8 - m fuld ourselves sneaking of the film darkens and deepens, 

ian |,- ar j S !_■ 8 a look over someone's shoulder to If The Ice Storm seemed like an Whore’s play . . . Jean-Pierre L£aud, Bernadette Lafont and Framboise 

a \Vh W« 8 *et delivered ** wlms 81 ^ next J ust artistic reconstruction of the shift- 

. qU ° r fhctninripiho nit And when the characters leave ing sexual ground of the early force. Even in 1998. she's worth lis- I slaves' revolt and its consequences, I 

B^ti h trumueto'r’s dSacAndri P framc ' 0,0 camera le nds to hang 1970s, U Maman et la Putain is the ten ing to. fails much in the way that the adap- 



ntish u around fora few seconds, as if it real thing. And, thanks to its authen- Our knowledge of the unhappy tation of Schindler's Ark failed in the 

■ ° n ®lk n<? ° ni!| ft JrtaMWN lo °k in 8 something ticity, it also feels timeless. Of the lives of some of the real people in- same hands. There is a suspicion of 

jikz ajouma. Mis n rn p eke. three characters, there isn’t one volved means that the film comes dramatic expediency lurking in al- 

a jazz tegena, me ai ° s op - sort of thing wasn't even new who genuinely knows what he or bathed in a mildly prurient glow, must every scene. 


ist Lee Konttz — a man whose 


i't even new who genuinely knows what he or bathed in a mildly prurient glow, must every scene. 


in 1973, the year in which the film she really wants. Each is chasing a Tile temptation to see it in these Spielberg is unable to let a story 
was first released. Thanks to_tiie [ kind of freedom, yeL jealousy has terms should be resisted. tell itself without shaping anil sand 

he power to destroy them all. Yet the fact that Eustache killed ing and polishing every edge mid 

They talk, and talk, and talk, 'flte himself without having made an- corner until he is satisfied that it fits 


violin hs much as a ml Cahiers ^ cinema gang — Truf- the power to destroy them all. 


Bu<m virtuoso Dave Holland lid fo,. Codanli Rohmer — it was tie They talk, and talk, and taik. 'Hie liinisclf witltuut having’ 
the inimitable guitar wiliar ground, to the point of cliche, film is full of words, arranged into other significant film iute 

I'liscll completed the e ■ Eustache, a few years younger, was monologues and cruRs-talk, and feeling that La Maman et 
^ Aa on the disc, the M their acolyte, and his film faithfully delivered with such emotional dl everything he felt, ail at 


other significant film intensifies the his own needs and his audience's 
feeling that La Maman et la Putain is predisposition. 


erything he felt, all at once. This Spielberg wants us to believe that 
what he discovered, and what lie die Amistnd revolt, and the judg- 
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combination with dre- “man in his mid-20s, perpetu- lines. The brilliant Lafont finds the non of the present millennium, then captore on the journey along the 

padding chords and wm f auy broke. He lives with Marie depth behind Marie's saidonic real- somebody should certainly have coast of Cuba, sparing only two, 

squirining disaonancea, (Bernadette Lafont), a boutique ism. And Lebrun, towards the close, made a film About it But not, as it whom they order to sail them 

Wheeler and Konttz were owner; she's a little older, and the faces the camera for a full quarter of turns out, Steven Spielberg. straight back across the Atlantic, the 

nnling, whether playtofi^P a *®nmenl is hers. an hour to analyse women's sexual Amlstad, the lavishly produced Africans are tricked Into a landfall at 

ratoly or together. v hen we meet Alexandre, lie's options in a tear-streaked tour de reconstruction of a 1839 shipboard Long Island, Claimed as possessions 
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ing with inflections and rhythm* 

'imprSwaHdom. Wheeler wratf naked despair from Binoche I shifting desperation: all it lacks is a 

effortlessly between _ — _ matching vocal technique. 

like low notes and soft, THEATRE she has been dismissed from the nally we get the consul himself from But Kents production conveys Fl- 

squenls, nnd his consfrucu Mlchaal Blllli.fi* employ of the consul in Smyrna whom we glean more of the truth re- randello'a ambiguity. Paul Brown’s 

were as taut as sonnets. ommgton after the death of hia child and that garding the death of his daughter. design ia an intriguing mixture of 

The music took in y ea f^ D “' . she has been rejected by a naval Each of these men, including the the real and the symbolic. A superb 


she has been dismissed from the 1 nally we get the consul himself from 


perfectly captures the character’s 
shifting desperation: all it lacks is a 
matching vocal technique. 

ButKenfs production conveys Pl- 


employ of the consul in Smyrna whom we glean more of the truth re- randello’a ambiguity. Paul Brown’s 
after the death of hia child and that garding the death of his daughter. design ia an intriguing mixture of 

i tu; ii.uDiv ««« — she has been rejected by a naval Each of these men, including the the real and the symbolic. A superb 
faintly bluesy pieces tnat re* § UUETTE BINOCHE looks lieutenant in favour of a woman of novelist, invents his own Erailia: a performance from Oliver Ford- 
called Ornette Coleraan> . 'wtou* the contoured cheeks, his own class. mixture of Active heroine, suicide Davies as the novelist is accompa- 

amlablc swing like old CM < aeepset eyes, the pensive soli- But with tormenting skill Piran- victim, mistress and whore. Yet she nied by good ones from Kevin 

Bakcr/Gerry Mulligan tun^ ffve her the mysterious allure dello constantly adds new layers to herself conspires In her own reere- McNally as the far from honourable 

lonely refrains that She also acts with every Ersilia’s story. Firsts reporter ar- ation. And this is the point Binoche consul and Anita Reeves as the 

come from Miles Dqvis's wher being in Jonathan Kent’s rives claiming its veracity is being avidly and intelligently seizes on: at voice of Roman respectability. 

Sketches Of Spain. adn^Ai°* Pirande Uo‘s Naked at questioned. Then comes the naval one moment she Is all blanched, Nicholas Wrights new version of 

American drummer raw ons Atoieida theatre. But one officer who discovers that lie may dress-tearing vulnerability, at an- the play adds to the pleasure of a 

MotWs band hfld one few oe honest and admit that her not have been the precise occasion other full of masked, berouged as- teaslngly mysterious evening domi- 

player but made more aow^_ , , to c inflections add an extra di- for Ersilia’s projected suicide. And fi- Isurance. Binoche's performance nated by the haunting presence of 

with more of difficulty m hj Binoche. 


pecially, offer us what have become 
definitive images of the figures they 
depict. Camus, with . his collar 
turned up, the existential cigarette 
in his mouth. A young Truman 
Capote amidst tropical leaves. Ezra 
Pound, old, spent and imploded, liis 
hair frizzed in sunlight Sartre on a 
bridge over the Seine, squinting at 
being and nothingness while, he 
sucks on his pipe . 

The famous, the Infamous, the 
anonymous, the cut short the pub- 
lic and the private cross and re- 
cross, oblivjous to one another and 
linked by the photographer’s gaze, 
his life, his itineraries, his journeys, 
friendships and assignments. 

Here’s Alberto Giacometti, fisliing 
in his pocket, for keys, newspapers 
bundle^ qnder h)s arm; Tony Han- 
cock pensive, sitting at the bottom of 
the stairs; fishermen bn Russian Ice, 

[ piga.in Dutch, sties, tipsters. in Tip- 
perary, Mprilyn anti Stravinsky, Bpn- 


nard and Bacon and Duchamp. 
Picasso bullish, stripped to the waist 
Ted Dexter biting his nails in the 
pavilion, waiting to go out to bat 
How many photographs, how 
many images pass before our eyes 
each day? How is it feasting every 
day on sp many images, that we dis- 
tinguish between those things we 
have seetafor ourselves, with our 
own eyes, and those which cpmeto 
us already cqutfht in the shutter, In- 
stant memories already fixed tyr us 
on the paper?. Perhaps we can. no 
longer distinguish with, any cei^- 
tainty ,what we know for, ourselyes 
and what |we have been told and 
shown. Many Qf Cartier-Bresson’s, 
, photographs have already become' 
one with our memories, and have af-i 
fected how we look and , what we 
recognise. His photographs con- 
tinue to haunt. uq, Tblft rather than 1 , 
style, Is bis true. legacy, and a mo'^e 
flttipg trlbuta.I pan^pt Imagine, 


They played with more one- JGj* , “ difficulty to an already 

apoutaaeify, eschewed 

music, and were more row®- ™ hrnLar Pirandello tlianes 

Bonnily Jnny, despite a W* g the antithesis. o£ art anil 

Teeth" ■: tra !“ lo i and r «iUty. mask and 
8 fcilbn *' malns this 1922 play 

nmtarttoP?” fi.&T y , cluslv ' » a»t we are 


Motian has a unique dn.^ 


in a paraUel universe to K leh sure what to make of 
nera but with a J filyiS!!!^® rsilIaI * sl 'e“ , ‘c«sen- 

tween. Friapu B,S! creal ' m -' »" to whom 

remarkably, pet*”" 0 ^ salrc™^ u 8 jr var ^“S nee dsand 

plementary roles of PW® b,, w t /' ’ s "' le a akUful manlpn- 

basalati Planlatpndgo^ hi idefeW re lnventa her 
Tbe great aarop Ma t^. enla of^J, BinocI « nugaestn ele- 
Lovano, wopndh™®® As always ; n j ,, 

tivety between ativc?\K . truth is 

cate long lines dwt * een ^L« ' ortwi c i ■ aee ^rslifo, after an 
SSmsomebottowl^, befog taken under 

well offreah saxphrani^Vv ^ tWbn J!t Wln « tl a ^ Qua nov- 

onepfOie cpdtepBprc^f^ ^ilL^paper. VVe deduce that 


an alreadv I i Binoche. 

] A, minor miracle ha9 occurred, at 
the Lyric in HammeramitlL Terence 
Rattigan’s, final play. Cause C^lAbre, 
which looked, distinctly patchy at its 
;1977 premiere, has been given a pro- 
duction by. Nell Bartlett that reveals 
it as one of the author’s niqjor works: 
one that combinea.a fierce attack o^i 
EngL'sh sexual Puritanism with -de- 
ceptive technical sldlL 
1 Raltigan’s starting point Is the no- 
torious case of Alma Rnttepbury, 
who In 1935 was tried-j frlong ; with 
her youthful lover, for tli,e murderpf 
her husband. Mrs I^attenbury rWaB , 
found not guilty but was publicly, pil- 
loried as a scarlet woman;, and 

, shortly after the ca^e toqfe-.fer own - 

lalise the ac- , I • life. Her lover ^ found guilty and 

is read hi a sentenced to ,be banged: he was, 

deduce that I Haunting presence i . • JpUetta Binoche as Sraltia ,/ , photo neilub^ - however, reprieved, and after seven . 



Lebrun in La Maman et la Putain 

by various parties, they are taken vip 
by a couple of abolitionists, Theodore 
Joadson (Morgan Freeman) and 
Lewis Tappan (Stellaii Skarsgnrd), 
abetted in Spielberg's version by an 
energetic young lawyer, Baldwin 
(Matthew McCo naughty). Against 
tliem stands the serving US pivsi- 
tlt-nl, Marlin Van Uun.nl t Nigel 
Hawthorne); tiieir hopf lies in con- 
vincing a former president. John 
Quincy Adams f And tuny Hupkins). 
out of reliremenl to persuade die 
Supreme Court that tile Africans be- 
long to no one but tiiei n selves. 

As Cinqite, die Africans' lender, 
Djimon Hounsuii has the fewest 
lines, and could therefore be said to 
gel the besi deal. But lie also has 
the misfortune to stand at the cen- 
tre of the film’s greatest banality, 
which is its idiotic re presentation of 
the Africans, as vulgarly stereo- 
typed as Robert Mapplethorp&'s_ 
studies of black men. It's all too easy 
to imagine some future audience, 
say in 50 years' time, watching 
Amistad and laugliing at Us pitiful 
need to romanticise these charac- 
ters and their 6tory. 


years In jail emerged a free man. 
What Rattigan discovers in the case, 
however, is not sensation or sus- 
pense; but a demonstration of his 
oym obsessive theme: the dangers of 
emotional and sexual repression. He 
works through antitheses and paral- 
lels. In particular, he contrasts Alma 
Rattedbury, epitome of a life-loving 
hedonism, with a Active female juror, 
Edith Davenport, whose whole 
credo Jb based on sexual denial. 

But the entire play is a network of 
interlocking comparisons which say 
a lot about English class attitudes. 
Rattlgan skilfully shows how, in 
England, sex and class forever inter- 
twine. And where at first the play, 
deriving from b radio work, seemed 
clumsy Ip Its leaps In time and place, 
it now emerges in Bartlett’s produc- 
tion and . Rae Smith’s design . as a 
work of calculated fluency: above 
all, Bartlett establishes by physical 
grouping Rattigan’a deliberate juxta- 
position the . aftirnwttye Alma 
with 'the 'etiolated Edith. . 

' Ho a|sp gets wonfier/qlly assured 
'performances from ljls cast; ip. partlo- 
ular Amanda Harris AS AJma, iJiane,: 
Fleh^\er aa and N$u s Sta?y as , 
lAlma's cafpetfllippered potinsal. f . 

: In that seqse, f|ie. counsel Is ,ypry 
like Rattlgan hlijpsel£. Born, foto .the 
Upper class, he constantly attacke?l 

and hls%ial pfoy has at.teast becp,' 
revealed as .^fitting monument; to a. 

aubverslye theatrical career. • . 
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Finding redemption through loss 


Armadillo 
by William Boyd 

Hamlsh Hamilton 320pp £16.99 

. A A ASTIN AMIS , Julian 
l\ / i Bames, William Boyd, Ian 
I V i McEvran, Graham Swift; 
they’re pawerfijlly distinct writers 
with lots in common. It’s inevitable, 
given they’re all men, all from simi- 
lar middle-class backgrounds, and 
all belong to the same generation. 
Think of their politics in general and 
their views about woman in particu- 
lar. Til ink of how they work science 
into their books. Think of their nar- 
ratives — how full of japes and side 
glances they are. Think . . . 

Hang on. Isn’t Boyd beginning to 
sound like an odd man out? Isn't he 
more- interested in telling stories 
than his peers? He’s certainly more 
interested in telling them in time- 
honoured. time-honouring ways. 
Amis, In Night Train, recently wrote 
a thriller which keeps switching into 1 
language-sidings. McEwan, in En- 
during Love, hoists his drama into 
the air on philosophy-thermals. Com- 
pared with these. Armadillo is unwa- 
veringly true to first principles. It’s 
marvellously paced and ingeniously 
plot led. Areal page-turner, in fact. 

Lorinier Black (real name Milo 
Blocj — he comes from a family of 
Transnislriaii gypsies) works in 
London as a loss adjuster. As a 
what? It’s OK, most people outside 
his office ask that too, so there's no 
shortage of explanations. The first 
one conies as the plot starts rolling: 
a Mr Dupree has himg himself 
among "the charred and melted 
naked bodies of near-thousand plas- 
tic mannequins”-, his ex-employers 
make a claim on their insurance; the 
insurers think the fire may have 
been stalled deliberately; Lorimer 
Black is called in “to investigate it to 
see if the loss is in fact as great ns it 
is claimed, and. if not, then to adjust 
it, downwards”. 

Evidently it’s the sort of job ("Not 
independent but impartial'’} which 
leads to all sorts of problems ou the 
ground — and to nil kinds of ingenu- 
ities in a writer’s mind. As Black fol- 
lows the trail of intrigue back from 
Dupree, via various dodgy clients, 
to his own bosses, the symbols of 
his predicament heap up round him 
in well-ordered profusion. 


They dovetail into an obsession 
with control Just as Black's work is 
designed to "embody" the notion 
that life will always “disturb” the 
best laid plans, so his hobby (collect- 
ing ancient warrior-helmets) is 
relished as a form of aesthetic pro- 
tection, and ills journal-keeping as a 
manifest of order. It’s the same with 
his sleeplessness. To cure this afflic- 
tion, he attends a clinic where it 
emerges that his abnormally large 
number of lucid dreams are proof of 
his desire to “enter that perfect 
world where everything can be con- 
trolled". fThe word "armadillo", inci- 
dentally, means “little armed man".) 

Black's need to dominate and 
master is fed by a correspondingly 
strong sense of anxiety. There'8 his 
family, for one thing — dependent 
on him for money, and constantly 
threatening to burst into his office- 
world and expose the origins he has 
taken such pains to conceal. There’s 


London, a vast maze through which 
he wants to cut a straight path, but 
which always leadB him into “mean- 
dering trajectories”. There's his 
ghastly colleague Torquil, whose 
disintegrating life might easily 
cruBh everything in his vicinity. 
Most troubling of all, there's Flavin 
Mallnverno — gorgeous, married, 
and breaking through the walls of 
his life as she is swept against him 
on wave after wave of coincidence. 

When insurance story and love 
story combine, we begin to realise 
that Black can only save hia life by 
losing it. But we’re privileged. We're 
readers. Aa far as Black himself is 
concerned, loss is loss, and cannot 
conveniently be adjusted. The "care- 
ful security" of his existence, "its de- 
liberate order — was being so 
undermined that he could foresee a 
serious collapse". Ghastly Torquil is 
made homeless and comes to stay. 
Black's bosses turn against him as 



Boyd: marvellously paced and ingenious plot photo: tom jenwns 


he unearths their wrongdoing. His 
poor old Dad dies. He is attacked by 
Flavia's juggliug-club-wielding hus- 
band. Flavia herself, after delivering 
a single but life-changing kiss, 
seems to give him up. “From a posi- 
tion of steady normality — steady 
job, steady prospects, steady girl- 
friend — he how found himself 
adrift in uncertainty and chaos: no 
job, no car, no girlfriend, insolvent, 
fatherless, sleepless, loveless . . ." 

If Boyd weren’t such a generous 
writer, this catalogue of disasters 
would seem over-determined. As it 
Is, they are happily embellished. By 
Marlobe, the foul-mouthed flower- 
seller. By David Watts (another 
false name), the preposterously 
plausible pop star. By Ivan Algamor, 
the helmet-dealer. By the further 
reaches of the Blocj family, getting 
and spending off Fulham Broadway. 
These creations are like ground- 
cover, swarming among the tall 
plants of a formal border, simultane- 
ously linking them in a pattern and 
setting them off. 

Do we ever doubt that Black will 
come through, getting the girl and 
keeping his integrity? Not really. 
There are moments when the tone 
of the book — which in this respect 
owes something to Kingsley Amis 
— sets up great expectations only to 
mock them. (“We are oil naviga- 
tors", Black reflects at one point, 
"quite pleased with the romantic as- 
sociations of the metaphor".) There 
are others when life’s welter “of haj>- 
penstance and rotten luck” becomes 
overwhelming. But the amiable en- 
ergy of the whole enterprise, let 
alone its obedience to the conven- 
tions of comedy, means that we read 
it feeling excited, but not in suspense. 

It also means that we feel secure, 
in a morally stable universe. Black 
may have to pay for his pleasure, 
but in the process he learns about 
the perils of defensiveness (helped 
by getting his head stuck in one of 
his antique helmets), about the lim- 
its of control, and about the dangers 
of pretence. His reward is to realise 
his future at the same time as he 
connects with his past. And us? We 
feel good, watching the triumph of 
old-fashioned virtues.' There will be 
more finely-written and strangely- 
imagined novels published this 
year, and plenty that are more an- 
guished. But there won’t be many 
so plainly enjoyable. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £14 contact 
CultureShop (see advert below) 


I A ticket to ride in Florida’s badlands 


Lucky You 
by Carl Hlaasen 
Macmflllan £10.99 320pp 


I V thriller writer who’s made 
his native Florida into hts 
swampy badlands, tends to lay 
his cards on the table, slapping 
down the royal flushes, the runs, 
the triumphant wild cards. He 
doesn't go in much for the bluff 
or for the cunning depths. His 
charm lies with the way that he 
writes with such zest and unfal- 
tering boldness. He has been 
called satirist, but his books are 
as much force as satire. He's 
been called grim, but it's feel- 
good grim he writes — happy 
endings and sweet-hearted he- 
roes splash around in the shal- 
lows of horror; Hlaasen never 
lets them get out of their depth. 
Lucky You is a wonderfully 


ftinny and happy book about 
badness and chaos; a beguiling 
mixture of naivety and perver- 
sity. It starts off at the apeed 
with which it means to continues 
JoLayne Lucks (black, spunky, 
unflappable and dear: Hi aa sen’s 
familiar downtrodden, uprising 
goodie) plays the same lottery 
numbers she has played every 
week for five years. Each num- 
ber stands for an age at which 
she has dumped a hopeless 
man. Now her failures at 17, 19, 
22, 24, 27, and 30 add up to a 
triumph: she wins $28 million. 

Unfortunately for JoLayne, 
two baddies (white suprema- 
cists; acne-ridden, smelly, 
vicious) also win the lottery: 

$14 million apiece should be 
enough, but the baddies want to 
form a militia against the "Black 
Tide” and need all the money 
they can get. They steal 
JoLayne’s ticket, but they’ve cho- 
sen tiie wrong woman. Now she I 
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Desmond Christ y 1 

The Apotheosis of Captain 
Cook: European Mythmakh 
In the Pacific, by Qananath i 
Obeyeskekere (Princeton 

University Press, £1 1 .95) ■ U 

if 

F ANM' BURNEY thought, 

Captain Cook was “the n 1 
moderate, humane and geode a 
cumnavigator". But was CoAi 
Pro9pero, bringing the magcoH 
Enlightenment to “savages'^ 
took him for a God, or washer^ 
a Conrad Kurtz figure, a nrnd 
loses his own identity and been j 
the very savage he despises?!!* | 
a wonderfully Interesting bookt , 
sparked off a a ferocious bd 
amongst anthropologists, ek 
logists and historians. You ' 
think it would be of rather nro 
appeal, but it will be of mt«Mi 
anyone trying to understand r 
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is going to get it back. Enter Tom 
Krone, hotshot reporter, cynic 
with a heart of mush (a goodie, 
you see), and the race ib on. 

Hlaasen's Florida is freneti- 
cally Insane. You get the Imprea- 
slon as you read — of weeping 
Virgin Mary statues (the tears 
smell suspiciously of Charlie 
perfume); turtles with the faces 
of the 12 apostles painted on the 
domes; houses that blow up 
(never mind the dead person in- 
side, It’s not a goodie) — that 
Hlaasen is having a lot of fun 
with his wacky plot and his ludi- 
crous subplots, with his deli- 
ciously potty details and queues 
of mad coincidences. 

Hlaasen is forever in a state of 
outrage. His baddies are racists, 
corrupt judges, hypocritical 
spouses courting publicity and 
pretending grief for the voyeuris- 
tic cameras. His goodies are 
large-hearted and straightfor- 
ward characters who take arms 



FraUleln Else, by Arthur 
Schnltzler (Pushkin Pretax 


A very British fascist 


against wickedness and refuse to 
let the world be all darkness and 
bigotry. 

There’s not much attempted 
profundity in this Msnlchaean 
view, and there is a certain 
amount of lettifig people off the 
narrative hook. The villains of 
Lucky You might be ghastly, hut 
they are also incompetent and 
thus harmless. All foe-hypocrites' 
and criminals are laughed off 
the page. Hlaasen’s fictional 
world might be swarming with 
nastiness and lunacy, but It 
never feels remotely in danger. 

Safety — the lovely safety of a 
happy ending waiting round the 
corner all the time — makes this 
latest novel into a reliable plea- 
sure. There are a couple of mo- 
ments when nastiness can’t be 
properly accommodated, and 
there is a tantalising sense of an- 
other kind of novel) waiting to be 
written, For Hlaasen's works 
might be deeper and darker If he 
allowed real-life murk to seep in; 
yet they would not be more ludi- 
crously enjoyable. 
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aiupery Hearts, by An* 18 C ^“f 8 « modem tunes. 

fD.nauIn, tHUdfe, ^Fascist Childhood 

T.ste^struck ffomen> 8pe jj_ 

f/len lan « uld frl^ 8 . 

lime nS lik ', ® upper-class 
fosued? *? Mosley's account 
■ C ° tac de Mth a Chan- 
Lc •eriaa) examines the 
fete iLS? P'wwhve of an 
ddtsi »n| JKlator ~ ’ n ' a Leader’s , 

w,’, !t udy, “mem: 

kilat ho offer. I so .Simple. 

* a book hopeful monster ; 

fcfrgy . coij «tedtntOT Q S ! 

pal of |J|,„P U *Jf "lessy, and in 

NSo n i?T'? 1 . 1 Go88 e.’ 8 Father 
H!' s 'angle ex P lor ed a , 

m LsL** 8 father's dogma- 
dlm “' 
relationship i 8 at 



the core. On the one hand, there is 
^caS^wordsmltii, trying to make ' 
sense of a world of god-like adults. 
On the other, there is Sir Oswald — 
Faust in a pact with the Devil, or i 
Oedipus doomed by a spurious 
power acquired from discovering 
the riddle of the Sphinx. The rela- 
tionship remains tentative — as if 
the author still knows his filial place. 

The dominating figure of the 
book is somebody who, supposedly 
driven by reason, was actually out of 
control. Nicholas suggests a man 
trapped by his own rhetoric. "He 
charmed his children as he 
charmed women." reflects Nicho- 
las. Perhaps, the author implies, he 
also charmed himself. According to 
the author, instability and faithless- 
ness were in the Mosley gene9. 

. Oswald Mosley was born in 1896, 
from a line of baronets who mal- 
treated their wives, deserted their 
children, and divided their time 
between hunting, shooting and 
promiscuity. Oswald barely knew 
his father, who was true to type. He 
grew up with a pious mother who 
Invariably referred to him as her 
"man-child". Seeking maternal ap- 
proval through macho excess 
started early. While doing aerobat- 
ics as a first world war pilot in order 
to Impress her, the young Oswald 
crash-landed, smashed his leg, and 
was later invalided out of the armed 
forces as a result 

1 It turned out to be lucky — mak- 
, mg him available, aged 22, to pick 
up a Tory seat In the 1918 election, 
i Mosley's parliamentary career 
: spanned 13 years, with a short gap 
in the middle. In that time, he 
fought six contests for three differ- 
ent parties, and one as an Indepen- 
1 dent He married » Tbry foreign 
: secretary's daughter (Lady Cynthia 
— “Clmmie" —■ Curzon), be- 
friended a Labour prime minister, 
dazzled the House with his rhetoric, 

| briefly held ministerial, office, apd 
i was widely tipped as a future leader 
i of either major party. .- ■ > . 

! His political views were codsIs- 
I tent From start to finish, he was a 
I progressive,: He championed the 
young, who had fought foe war, 
lagpinst the old, who caused it he 
iwas an advocate of the League of 
: Nations] and he took up the eeo- 
jnomic rights of the oppressed. It 
was ,the ; last;, font led, him out of the 
iConwrvatjye. -party- and towards. 
[Labour, .yhere ;.Jie.] sided with A \\ft\ 


fey ’SeS- 

son", which boldly followed May- 
nard Keynes on the measures 
needed to tackle poverty — an 
essay re-published in a volume 
edited by Michael Quill, a present- 
day Mosley admirer. 

In 1929, Mosley entered the 
Labour administration. In keeping 
with his own past, he pressed for ac- 
tion on unemployment When he 
did not get it, he first resigned, then 
broke with Labour altogether. It is 
here that the swashbuckling adven- 
ture, hitherto the stuff of political 
legend, went sharply wrong. 

In 1931, Sir Oswald and a handful 
of other MPs launched the Ndw 
Party: all were defeated in the gen- 
eral election later the same year. At 
this point, embittered and frus- 
trated, Mosl ey turned t o a “mod- 
ern", quick-flt solution currenform- 
vogue on the Continent. 

In October 1932, he founded the 
British Union of Fascists. 

MM WHY? Nicholas is quite 
l#| # right to remind us that, 
W W however tumultuous his 
career, Sir Oswald cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere climber: there . 
. were better ways up the greasy pole 
i than by showing open contempt for ' 
: virtually everybody in orthodox pol- 
itics. But he is also right to draw at- 
! tendon to the perilous contrast 
, between his public and private lives. 

It was not so much Mosley's rest- 
• leas philandering — a standard 

■ upperciass hobby of the day pro- 

■ vided it was done with discretion. It 
, was more the gulf between his own 
social assumptions, and those of his 
■working-class comrades. Trotsky’s- 
dlsmissal of him as “(he perfumed i 
. popinjay of scented .boudoirs" idea-' 
‘titled a serious weakness: not just 

( for aristocratic ladies ("Vote Labour, , 
Sleep Tbry" was his motto), but for 
: chic salons and fashionable million- 
aire weekends.' : , 

j Sleep Tory became deep, fascist, 
after Mosley fell in love with Diana 
Guinness, a 22-year-old : married : 
Mitford; sister who — together with 1 
’ h$r sister Unity, who Bliared her fos- 1 
’ cination with foe Nazis -r-»was taken 
'upbytheFilhrerasafriend. i . , . 

; Nicholas himself,, then. aged, KM 
and largely unknowing, was caught 
:in the emotional maelstrom: , the. 
'.mod;.; mpvlng ..passage , describes 
! wifo.agonlsing, precision tGimmle'p. 

! rejection by her husband, her physi- 


cal decline and eariycleain^ 
replacement by ihe younger, pret- 
tier, smarter, wittier Diana. 

Perliaps it was the upheaval in his 

•! ■ ---« IU gO 

off the rails: perhaps it was the other 
way round. At any rate, once taken, 
the decision lo set up a fascist organ- 
isation had its own momentum. As 
respectable followers fell away, The 
Leader was left in the company of a 
ragbag of misfits. He continued to in- 
sist that his own political beliefs had 
not altered. The BUF didn't object to 
every Jew, it claimed, only "the oily 
material swaggering Jew", in the 
words of an obscene Blackshirt dog- 
gerel, 'The pot-bellied, sneering, 
money mad Jew / Who sella hi9 
country and his soil for gain . . 

How much did the Blackshirts 
matter? Fascism never caught on In 
Britain as it did in other countries. 
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and it Is easy to dismiss the move- 
ment as a bunch of misguided boy 
scouts. However, 13,000 people at- 
tended the violent Olympia rally in 
June 1934: pretty good, after 20 
months’ existence. It is not fanciful 
to imagine that if the second world 
war had gone badly, British fascism 
might have grown in significance. 

Nicholas himself served in the 
war with distinction — while contin- 
uing to think abouL and communi- 
cate- with, Ills interned father. ‘The 
years when my father was in 
prison," he recalls, "... were tiie 
years of my closest relationship 
with him." It was only after pence 
came, and Sir Oswald had founded 
the anti-immigrant Union Move- 
ment. that his son plucked up the 
courage to fall out with him. 

Nicholas continued to love his fa- 
ther, while objecting to everything 
he stood for it is the achievement of 
tills book that the love seems ad- 
mirable and appropriate. Others, on 
the other hand, will continue to find 
the patron saint of British racism as 
repellent as he was tragic. 

"People caught the glow of his 
EnfflfffffYi^aays Nicholas. However, 
band, Mosley never gainetl'tf /tfsbi 
following, 1", n« i:*:—. — — u„ 

enjoyed the hunt, and got bored by 
the lull. "He lacks genuine fanati- 
cism," noted Beatrice Webb. "I 
doubt whether he lias the tenacity 
of a Hitler." This was shrewd: die 
truth was that he never showed a 
taste for actual power. 

Mosley dominated the extreme 
right in Britain for decades — a 
menacing figure, whose presence 
symbolised the forces he repre- 
sented. Nicholas Mosley’s tender, 
thoughtful, surgical book should 
make us oddly thankful that these 
forces were led by a man who spoke 
of the future, while lamenting the 
past; and one who, for all the grand 
public claims, remained locked in a 
private, theatrical fantasy. 
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A LTHOUGH he died almost 
450 years ago the legend of 
Robert Kett still touches the 
city of Norwich. Several important 
landmarks are associated with his 
deeds, while many roads and pubs 
have been named after him. 

But his most enduring memorial 
is Kelt's Oak, a tree that stands by a 
busy road about 12km south of the 
city, and identified as the original 
spot where this folk hero first raised 
his standard of revolt. The tree Is 
now a somewhat forlorn, world- 
weary symbol of the man. It is a 
short, stocky veteran with a girth of 
about one and a half metres and just 
two principal branches. Several of 
the tree’s main limbs have long 
been severed, and a layer of cement 
covers the boll’s ratted heart 
As further support, two huge 
metal hoops were clamped to the 
trunk at cheat height and over the 
decades the tree has half •tawj'fa 
these brase&v *?fal JJ <5nly details to 

cance^re the Wac^^SlFrig^siS- 
rounding it and a tiny plaque that 
reads "Kett's Oak 1549". 

In early July of that year, Kett, al- 
though a significant landowner him- 
self, joined popular protests against 
the regional trend towards the pro- 
duction of wool. While this was 
hugely profitable for the landown- 
ing classes it unbalanced the wider 
rural economy, since the enclosures 
I around the sheep pasture cut off the 
poor rural communities from tradi- 
tional common lands — the very 
basis of their subsistence agri- 
culture. 

Kett emerged as the leader of 
their protests and marched on 
Norwich to lay before the royal 
authorities their grievances over en- 
closures and the imposition of un- 
just rents. When he was denied 
passage, Kett the gentleman former 
showed that he had a natural talent 
for military strategy. Seizing a large 
area of high around juat to itie east 
of die city called Mousehold Heath, 


Chess Leonard Barden 


[cricket West Indies v England, fourth Test 


ere. He then went on to capture Nor-' , 
wich. 

Kett's subsequent leadership of 1 
the revolt also demonstrated that he 
had a keen eye for political symbol- 
ism. His peasant army selected as 
its headquarters not the Norman 
fortress at the heart of England’s 
second city, as might have been ex- 
pected. but another huge oak tree 
with commanding views over the 
entire region. It was a telling loca- 
tion. Kett presented himself as a 
loyal citizen upholding the common- 
wealth traditions of the English 
people, and there was no more pow- 
erful symbol of Englishness than 
the oak. 1 

The tree in question, now long 
gone, stood just 200m from our 
house. By the mid-l6th century it 
was deeply embedded in local lore, 
known as lire Oak of the Reforma- 
tion, and may well have been a 
sapling at the time of the Norman 
conquest. 


I VI complain about the lack of an 
undisputed world champion, but 
women players have learnt to live 
with it for a long time now. Hun- 
fy*’ ' F garys Polgar sisters used to have 

If better playing results than the offi- 

\ JT . >£ cial champions from Cliina and the 

ll W ■ former Soviet Union, and the sltua- 

4L tion has remained muddled even 

f - after Zs uz9a > °ld est Polgar, won 

^*' S= vCT'N^’ the title two years ago. 

Wf iVrv X She ha9 emigrated from Buda- 

\ Wh- pest to New York and started her 
AYl\w ovm c ^ eaa school, but has virtually 
\ ' Jx hV abandoned active play, apart from 
an optimistic challenge to IBM's 
Deep Blue computer. Meanwhile 
l __ k,. Judlt Polgar, aged 21, the best fe- 

male player, has long made it clear 
she is only Crested in com- 
peting with the top men. 

„. Thera ™-u®el'Tournament to 
fihd Zeuzaa's next challenger, until 
y- — - - — the Dutch finally agreed to host it at 

Mocifcv. . _ ^ J "* Groningen. Alisla Galliamova- 

~ Ivanchuk, former wife of a top- 10 

" “ grandmaster, ran out an easy win- 

illustration awn hobday ner. But convoluted rules require 
yet another stage to decide the chal- 
' 30 ^ at ' en K er - Galliamova must play a 

plankwaya between the major the former^ champion" wfl o'lwcl'ffir 
branches. Beneath Its canopy they escape in the final round in this 
held regular religious services, position from Xie v Ioseliani, 
councils of war and dispensed a re- 


Qxa4 Rxfl mate) Rxfl+ 4 QjJ 
Qxc2. As played, the game sw 
reached this week’s pu2zle posifo 
Galliamova is little known outaii 
Russia, but her convincing soccer 
in Groningen gives her a serfcu 
chance of defeating first Xie tf 
then a ru9ty Zsuzsa Polp 
Women’s che9S might be better 
served if the championship foDo»H 
the new men's knock-out sysfc 
and so enable rising talents such a 
: Britain's Harriet Hunt to makci* 
I rlous attempt on the world crown. 


England blasted to defeat 



Quick crossword no. 408 


I Rusty (3,2,6) 

8 Title (3) 

9 Abused — 
annoyed (9) 

10 Sample (8) 

I I Russian em peror 
14) 

13 Tax — biB(6) 

14 Une of action — 
insurance 
document (6) 

10 Fitting — 
encountar(4) 

17 U.S. national game 
10> 

20 Compliance®) 

21 Tavern (3) 

22 Be unwilling to 
commit oneself 
(3,2,3. 5) 
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mum 
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Bum _ ummu 
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0 Probe (13) 

7 Aged (7) 

12 Unable to 

1 Fertile spot in ( distinguish musical 

desert (6) pitch (4-4) 

2 Equestrian contest I 13 Rattans — lower 


fn sections (6-3,5) 

3 Pink and red 
wading bird (B) 

4 Teased— being 


chamber of 
Rarflamenl (7) 

15 Craft — project (6) 
18 Thrust (5) 


Last week's solution 


IBBDUIPnHH □□□Q 

□ a a a n □ 

aoamD □□□□□□□ 
“i □ a a □ a a 
□□□□□□□□□ana 

n n □ a 

iQPQQDa aPDDGJB 

,r □ a a a b 
QBaaopppanaa 
□ o m □ p □ L 
lapppana annso 
•a o a a h a a 
laoou □aagampg 


ie 1 Nf3 d5 2 d4 Nf6 3 c4t«t 
e- Nc3 e6 5 e3 Nhd7 0 Qc2 bfll 
u- Bd2 Bb7 8 cxd5 exd5 0 Bill 
- 

.. £flOc8 15 Bc2 g6 16 M 
:o Nxe5 17 Bc3 Bf6 18 Nf4 Kgl 
il 19 Qe2 a5 20 Rfdl Bafi 21 Qel 
at Rh8 22 e4 d4 23 Bxd4 M3* U 
a- gxf3 Bxd4 25 Ng2 Rh3 26 ' 
10 c5 27 Qf4 Be2 28 Rel Rxf32f 
n- Rxe2 Rxf4 30 Nxf4 Qg5+ 31 
re Ng2 Rh8 32 Resigns. 


markably restrained version of 
rebel justice. 

However, Kett’s rebellion could \ 
really have only one ending. His 
forces were eventually defeated by a 
royal army that Included many Ger- < 
man and Italian mercenaries. Sev- 
eral important rebels were hanged 1 
from the Oak of the Reformation, 
and Kett himself was executed at 
Norwich Castle. 

There. 400 years later, the city au- 
thorities finally found the political 
nerve to honour “a notable and 
courageous leader in the long strug- 
gle of the common people of Eng- 
land". But in th e_intervening _ 
tvntflrtwrevery spririgT tveils OalT 
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gle of the common people of Eng- Under pressure, Black launched 

land". But in the intervening a hopeful check 1 . . ._Qd4+. Now 

cenrtfrtesre-very spririgT Kelt's OalT L* KZl2 would keep the advantage, 
has fattened its buds and sent out its but Xie casually played her king into 
canopy of green as a silent memor- the corner by 2 Khl?? c4?? Black 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


/ Holland in January has always 
been one of my favourites. Thi9 isn’t 
simply because IVe now won the 
event four times, but because of the 
wonderlul atmosphere and the peer- 
less hospitality of our Dutch hosts. 

The Dutch Bridge Federation has 
more than 100,000 members; so the 
Cap 1 Gemini audience is always 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable. 

1 mentioned a few weeks ago that 
I was playing with Tbny Forrester, 
Britain’s number-one player and the 
bridge correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, He must have taken to 
heart my remark that if he did any- 
thing foolish, it would appear in the 
Guardian, because he played excep- 
tionally well throughout 

We got off to a very feat start, but 
in the later stages of the dvent we 
found bur opponents In tremendous 
form, and it was all we could do to 
hang on to a narrow lead at the end. 
Having begun with a number of con- 
vincing victories, we in feet lost six 
of our last seven matches, but we 
lost them by small enough margins 
that no other pair was able to mount 
a successful challenge. 

This deal, with Tony as declarer, 
was crucial to our chances: Looking 
at the North-South hahds, try to 


I MlkeSelvay In Georgetown 

SPIRITED and demoralised, 
England on Monday fol- 
lowed one of their best day9 
of fee series with their worst, losing 
the fourth Test by 242 runs. Having 
been asked to make 380 to win the 
match — or to bat for five sessions 
to save it — they realistically liad 
two chances of doing so, slim and 
none. Slim, though, had already sad- 
dled his horse and ridden out of 
town, and they were dismissed in- 
side 63 overs for 137. 

It was England’s misfortune to 
come up against the relentless, 
surging power of Curtly Ambrose 
and Courtney Walsh at it9 mo9t 


Football Premiership 


compulsive. In an irresistible open- 
ing burst packed full of menace they 
knocked the top off the England 
innings, reducing it to the rubble of 
28 for four. 

Ordeal by spin followed before 
the magnificent pair returned for 
the finale, which came in the last 
scheduled over of the day when, 
with every fielder crouched round 
the bat. Dean Headley sliced a drive 
into the hands of Shivnarine Chan- 
derpaul, the man of the match, at 
fourth slip to give Ambrose his 
fourth wicket The giant bowler fol- 
lowed through, plucked a stump 
from the ground and waved it in 
celebration like a giant toothpick. 

Simply two great fast bowlers had 


turned it on when it was needed. 
Ageing they clearly are but they 
have a combined Test tally of almost 
700 wickets and the fire still burn6. 
Ambrose finished with four for 38, 
and Walsh three for 25, including 
that of Mark Ramprakash, who bat- 
ted for almost two hours to top- 
score once more with 34. Carl 
Hooper mopped up in the middle 
with his offspin, taking three for 31. 

The true damage to England had 
been done on the first day when 
Brian Lara won the toss and chose 
to bat on a dry pitch feat deterio- 
rated from the second day. Lara's 93 
and Chanderpaut’s 118 helped the 
home side to a first innings total of 
352. England's reply of 170, indud- 




Xie v Ioseliani, later in fee*-' 
game. Black has missed hereto 
and now White (to play) is ready 
the final attack. Carelessness^ 
still allow a back_rank mate, sot. 

does Whlurwhi? 

No 2512: 1 RI18+ Resigns. If ft 
Qd4+ Bf6 3 Qxffi+ Rxf6 4 Rh?« » 
I 5 Nxf6+ wins a piece. 


'.predict which of declarer’s cards 
will win the thirteenth and decisive 
, trick in 3NT. 


! The bidding had been: 


South West North East 

| Tbny ZJa 


j3NT Pass Pass Pass 

;a complicated auction because bur 
i opponents Were playing the Polish 
Club systefri and we, a first-time 



IT IS a sign of the An field times 
: I feat a new manager can beat Liv- 
erpool in Ills first game and then 
"That's the easy bit done." This 
bverpool team is indeed a poor 
«py of previous scarlet master- 
pieces. But John Gregory was refer- 
'uig to the challenge ahead. 

The latest volunteer to sit in 
hug Ellis’s ejector seat, following 
, ^resignation of Brian Little, en- 
Med a pretty heady afternoon. Not 
did he inspire the team to a 2-1 
i victory and their season's mo9t 
I drammed performance but he 
ton managed to direct a couple of 
! guts of damp-start into Stan Col- 
,? T ? S engine and end Liverpool's 
title hopes ,oo. 

Gregory, the former Villa coach 
j™ left to manage Wycombe Wan- 
Si '? “"tits ago, has heen 
end bit block enough, though, 
i taow u may be downhill from 
the rally against relegation, 

J uging by last Saturday’s media 
52*™*“* Gregory is a selt- 
v/T Knsible character even if 

«fiSle“ “ ra8nager remai " s 

avoid S bt Particularly keen to 
which forced 
thou 2 h no one 
Bn^iS tth u y , were ' 1081 Sunday 
*> whwM,* 8 ^ knew he had to 
Wahhjf n ° Uced players 
***af JJSf'P 1 * tow ards me" — 
°[ a woolly reason. 

thou S hi Little; simi- 
y Evans. But he too looks 



ing a vital innings of 64 not out by 
Ramprakash to avert the follow-on, 
was never enough. Their hopes 
rose on Sunday when they reduced 
the West Indies to 127 for nine, but 
a record-breaking last-wicket part- 
nership of 70 between lan Bishop 
and Dinanath Ramnarine crushed 
that wistful dream. It was followed 
by a surgical incision with the new 
ball. 

Paul Weaver in Durban writes: 
The number 69 had already ac- 
quired some significance during 
Pakistan's cricket tour of South 
Africa. In Johannesburg it was the 
name of die nightclub that some 
members of the touring side al- 
legedly spent an evening when they 
claimed they were being mugged. 

At Kingsmead on Monday it was 
the number of runs South Africa 
needed from their last two wickets 
to pull off an improbable victory, 
having been 133 for eight. 


Sports Diary Mike Kiely 
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In the eqd Pakistan won by 29 
runs, beating South Africa in a Test 
match for the first time in six at- 
tempts, and giving them a 1-0 lead 
in the three-match series. It took 
just 43 minutes for them to com- 
plete a deserved victory but in that 
time aggressive batting from Mark 
Boucher and Fame de Villiers cast 
much doubt on the outcome of a 
memorable match. 

On Sunday evening the pair had 
put on 53 in a brave hour. They 
added another 24 in the first four j 
overs on Monday. But shortly after 
the new ball was taken, Boucher i 
was bowled by Waqar Younis, and 
Allan Donald quickly followed. \ 
Mushtaq Ahmed, with six for 78 j 
and match figures of nine for 149, 
was the man of the match. 


Pakistan: 259 and 226; 
South Africa: 231 and 225. 
Pakistan won by 29 runs 


French prove reluctant hosts 


Let's get physical . . . Cotlyroore tussles with Ince for possession at 
Villa Park last Saturday photo: Paul Marriott 




results 


SaeSsSS®’- 

Arsenal 0. 

Ctai10 " i. 


destined to lose his job, like Little 
amid rumours that he has problems 
enforcing discipline among his play- 
ers. "Realistically the best we can 
look for now is a place in Europe 
tins season,” said the Liverpool 
manager, conceding the title. 

Last Saturday his team, though 
admittedly missing key players, also 
lacked power, penetration and de- 
fensive certainty. Over the season, 
though, inconsistency has perhaps 
been Liverpool's greatest crime, and 
on Saturday the referee decided to 
continue the theme. 

FI ret Graham Poll foiled to send 
off the Villa goalkeeper Mark 
Bo8iilch for bringing down Oyvind 
Leonhard sen, Michael Owen put 
Liverpool ahead from the spot but 
further iqjuBtice was heaped on Liv- 
i erpool on 61 minutes when Mr Poll, 


Division Twoi Blackpool 2, Fulham 1; 
Bounemouth 0. Preston 2; Brenlfcrd 1, York 
City 2: Bristol City 1. Southend 0; Cartsle 2, 
Bumley t; Northampton Town 2. Grimsby 1 : 
Oldham Athletic 1 , Mllwall 1 ; Plymouth 0, 
Luton 2; Wattord 3, Bristol Rovers 2; Wigan 2, 
Chesterfield 1 ; Wrexham 2, Walsall 1; 
Wycombe 1 , Gillingham 0. 

Landing positional 1. Watford (34-70); 

2, Bristol City (35-68); 3. Northampton Town 
(36-66). 

Division Throw Barnet 1. Shrwsbuy 1; 
Brighton 3; Cheater 2; CembrkJfle 2, Mansfield 
Town 0; Dertigton t, Rochdale O; Hartlepool 

3, Don raster 1; Macclesfield 2. Notts Co 0; 
Rotherham 2, Leyton 0 1; Scarborough 2, Hull 
City 1 ; Sounthorpe 3, Cardiff 3; Swansea 2, 

. Exeter 1 ; Torquay United 3, Lincoln city 2. 
Leading position: 1 . Notts County (35-76); 
2, Torquay United (35-62 Y, 3. Maoctoeltotd 


0; Dunfermline P, Molhewsl P; Htiemlan 0. 


normally a punctilious red-carder, 
failed to dismiss Collymore for a 
second bookable offence — pulling 
back Steve McManaman — after 
earlier showing him the yellow card 
for a foul on Paul lnce. 

Perhaps Mr Poll was too mindful 
of the circumstances: Collymore 
geed up against, the club he had left 
amid such animosity and the visit- 
ing fens booing his every touch. 
Five minutes later Collymore 
scored Villa’s winner, tapping in 
after Ian Taylor’s shot hit a post He 
had equalised on 10 minutes after 
the Liverpool defence failed to clear 
Simon Grayson’s cross. 

If Gregory can manage wbat 
Evans and Little could not and spark 
Collymore into perpetual life, then 
ViUa*8 new manager can claim suc- 
cess on that feat alone. 


CeWo 1 ; Rangers 2, Hearts 2; St Johnstone 1 , 


2. Hearts (27-56); 3. Rangers (27-64). 
Pint Division) Airdrie P, ftiMrtt P; Ayr 2, 


South P; Stenhousemutr O, Inverness CT 3; 


2, LMngston(24-4CQ; 3, Queen ol the South 


Third DMeldni BerwicK O, Arbroath O; 
Dumbarton 0, Alloa 3; East Stirling P. Queens 
Pk P; Montross 3. Cowdenbeath 1 : Rosa Co 


V V the chocolate bars, digested I 
the website, even mastered the I 
video gaine. But. of course, there's 
no substitute for the real thing, so I 
how about experiencing the great- 
est show ou earth at first-hand. Eas- 
ier said than clone. I'm afraid. 

Before a ball has even been 
kicked, the French Organising 
Committee (CFO) has run into off- 
the-fieid problems, with the associa- 
tions of several leading European 
powers unhappy over the allocation 
of tickets, “it's worse than wc ex- 
pected," said David Davies, the 
Football Association's director of ex- 
ternal affairs, after it emerged that 
England will receive a mere 9,128 
tickets in total for England’s lit roe 
first-phase games, against Tunisia. 
Romania and Colombia. 

Scotland will receive only 2,000 
tickets for their group matches 
Against Norway and Morocco, and 
5,000 for their opening game at the 
Stade de France against Uie world 
champions Brazil. 

The root of the problem lies in 
the CFO’s policy of giving preferen- 
tial treatment to French citizens in 
purchasing tickets. Now the Ger- 
man, Italian, Belgian and Dutch 
associations are expected to join the 
English and Scots in lobbying Fife 
for a more generous allocation, 
amid fears that black market opera- 
tors and large numbers of ticketless 
fens making the journey will repre- 
sent a considerable security threat 
around the stadiums this summer. 

On the pitch, this year’s FA Cup 
quarter-final line-up was confirmed 
after mid-week replays saw Barns- 
ley beat favourites Manchester 
United 3-1 at Oakwell, and Arsenal 
knock out London neighbours Crys- 
tal Palace 2-1 at Selhurst Park. The 
full draw is: Coventry Qty v 
Sheffield United; Leeds United .v 
Wolverhampton Wanderers; Arsenal 
v West Ham United; Newcastle 
United v Barnsley. Ties to be played 
on March 7/8. 


: I Burkina Faso was a triumph for 
Egypt, who defeated defending 
champlonB South Africa 2-0 In 
Ouagadougou. But South Africa and 
Uie continent's three other quali- 
fiers for the World Cup — Tunisia, 
Morocco and Cameroon, all of 
whom foiled to get past the quarter- 
,flnals — did .nothing to suggest 
Africa at present has n team capable 
of winning the ultimate prize. 


E NGLAND prop Pliil Vickery is 
in line for a Calcutta Cup call-up 
later this month after his suspen- 
sion for punching Colin Charvis of 
Wales was quashed on appeal by tile 
Five Nations Committee. Vickery 
was cited by the Welsh Rugby 
Union after making Ids top-flight 
debut in last month’s international 
at Twickenham and was given a 30- 
day punishment. Meanwhile the 

I Rugby Football Union lias an- 
nounced that Kevin Yates nr Ruth 
will not appeal against a six-immlh 
suspension imposed for allegedly | 
biting an opponent s ear dining a 
match against London Scottish. 
However, the RFU would not com- 
ment on reports that Yates would 
appeal to the High Court. 


L-7 ward in the medal stakes at the i 
European Indoor Athletics Chanipi- j 
onshlps In Valencia when Jonathan 
Edwards and Ashia Hansen picked I 
up gold medals In the triple jump. | 
Hansen, born in the USA but now 
domiciled in Birmingham, set n new 
world record of 15.16m. Barnsley- 
born John Moyock claimed the 
3,000 metres title. 


I Cup, played in London's Bat- 
tersea Park, was won by Yevgeny i 
Kafelnikov, who beat Cedric Pioline | 
7-6, 64, The event proved a disap- | 
pointment for British tennis fanB 
who saw Greg Rusedski and Tiro 
Henman foil to profit from home ad- 
vantage. Rusedski went out In the 
first round to Maro-Kevin Goellner 
while Heuman'8 challenge ended in 
a quarter-final defeat by Kafelnikov. 


I One world champiooship is hot- 
ting up ahead of the first round at 
Melbourne's Albert Park tills week- 
end, with Michael Schumacher and 
reigning champion Jacques 
Villeneuve firing on all cylinders in 
the PR battle. "Obviously Mr Vil- 
leneuve won the championship so ! 
he Is the best at the moment. It is up j 
to us to prove that is wrong," re- 
marked the ; German. Villeneuve 
countered: “Under stress, Schu- 
macher stops, thinking and only re- 
acts. I am not interested jn getting 
to know him. J cannot relate to any- 
thing he does," , 



Shiv Sharma la on holiday 














